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MEAT PACKERS BEAT THE RECORD 





Ninth Annual Convention at Chicago Has the Largest Attendance in the History 
of the Association 





BUSINESS SITUATION BRINGS OUT THE VALUE OF ORGANIZATION 





The ninth annual convention of the American Meat 
Packers’ Association was held at the Hotel La Salle, Chi- 
cago, on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, October 19, 
20 and 21, 1914. 

It was the best-attended meeting in the history of the 
organization. It presented one of the best programmes 
which has ever been offered to a gathering of men in the 
meat industry. It gave full value to every man who came, 
both from the business and social standpoints. The only 
regret was that felt by those who stayed away, or who 
could not be present. 

That which it was feared would operate against the 
success of the meeting was the force which made it mem- 
orable. With the world in the throes of the most fearful 
conflict in history, with international business relations up- 
set, and commercial and industrial affairs everywhere in an 
uncertain or an unsettled state, it was thought by some that 
such busy business men as the packers would find neither 
time nor interest for their annual trade gathering. 

Here is where the pessimists were fooled. Instead of 
“cutting out” the annual A, M. P. A. gathering as a luxury 
not to be considered in war times, the majority looked upon 
the convention as all the more of a necessity. 

Before the trade had such an association as the A. M. 
P. A., the free interchange of ideas and impressions as to 
business conditions was a thing largely unknown. Men got 
together where they could and “swapped” impressions and 
prognostications. Mostly they didn’t even do that, but went 
around nursing their theories, and sometimes hiding a knife 
or a hammer behind their backs. 

The formation of the American Meat Packers’ Associa- 
uon inaugurated a new era of fellowship and friendship and 


co-operation, which the trade would not now abolish for all 
the world. Convention time is now looked forward to by 
everybody not only as an occasion for a brief vacation and 
a social good time which can be nowhere else excelled, but 
it is counted on as an opportunity for interchange of ideas 
and impressions with men of all sections of the country and 
all phases of the industry. 

So the 1914 meeting came at a very opportune time. 
Business has been decidedly unsettled for several months, 
and still continues so. Naturally there are varying opinions 
as to the future, both immediate and beyond. What is ahead 
nobody knows for certain. None of us is an infallible 
prophet, but the more angles you get on the outlook the 
better your general view. 

That may have been the reason for the surprisingly large 
attendance at the 1914 convention. The chap whose vision 
was obstructed by a convention expense account stayed 
away ; he was in the minority, however. Of course, there 
were many who were detained by valid causes; some of 
these regretted their inability to be present so strenuously 
that their wails of anguish were almost audible in Chicago. 
They would have been there if they could. 

Last year the need of a remedy for the existing meat 
shortage was the dominant note of the convention. That 
need still exists, it is needless to say. It has been harped on 
until packers are tired of hearing it. Yet the situation still 
confronts the industry, as it does the country. And a year’s 
time has not altered it except to make it worse. 

A year ago the Association appointed a committee to 
investigate this meat shortage question and recommend 
steps for its*remedy. Since*imitation is the sincerest form 
of flattery, the packers were flattered when the federal gov- 
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ernment shortly afterward took up the idea and appointed a 
commission to go into this same problem. Naturally, the 
packers suspended their proceedings, pending the action of 
the government. 

The first report of results of this government investiga- 
tion came during the convention, when a communication 
was read from the chairman of the government committee 
outlining the plan of the government work and the progress 
made. The committee is still at work, and asks the aid of 
the packers in securing further information. This the 
Association by resolution pledged its members to give. 

But as the Association’s Executive Committee says in 
its annual report: ‘While we are crying for more livestock 
we are letting a tremendous percentage of it die on the 
farms.” It is declared that a systematic movement would 
eradicate these farm diseases and save this loss, positively 
operating to reduce meat prices to the consumer. 

And yet the government hesitates to act, perhaps for 
fear of the result in attempting to cormmpel the farmer to 
clean up his farm and put behind him his dirty ways for 
new and sanitary methods, such as the packer now prac- 
tices. Congress has appropriated a large sum to discover a 
cure for hog cholera, and yet this loss is not a “marker” to 
the waste from livestock diseases such as are absolutely pre- 
ventable, and which the government experts and every other 
intelligent person know how to prevent. 

In the face of such a situation even the great losses suf- 
fered by the meat industry through government regulation 
seem a minor matter. As President Craig said in his an- 
nual address, all worthy reforms are preceded by a spirit 
of fanaticism, in which evils are exaggerated and imprac- 
tical remedies offered. The meat industry has been harshly 
treated, but is now meeting with more of a measure of 
jt stice. 

There is some way yet to travel in this regard, however, 
and a new note in the packer’s attitude was the president’s 
suggestion that it was not always wise to yield too easily to 
the exactions of the government inspector. When he shows 
a tendency to overstep his authority, challenge it! This 
was the advice given, and it was intimated that such a 
courageous course might bring about a better situation and 
a better understanding between regulator and regulated. 

In this connection the Executive Committee called at- 
tention to the individual service given to members by the 
Association. Not only are general questions taken up for 
the benefit of the trade, but specific cases are handled for the 
benefit of individual members with good results, perhaps 
better than the individual could ever accomplish on his own 
account. 

Value of Association membership was also indicated in 
the report of the Committee to Confer with Government 
Officials. The victory in the sausage suit against the gov- 
ernment, and the ruling in the case of marking hams and 
bacon, were striking examples. 


In this connection a marked compliment was paid to 
government officials who are administering their offices in 
a spirit of fairness and justice to all interests concerned, and 
not conceiving themselves to be bloodhounds on a criminal 
trail, or detectives pursuing a pickpocket. 

The business programme of the convention afforded 
much of the greatest educational value. The livestock situ- 
ation was treated by the best authorities in the country on 
this subject. Livestock sanitary authorities told the con- 
vention of the latest accomplishments in the line of sanitary 
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and veterinary science as affecting the question of the meat 
supply. The question of packinghouse costs and several 
problems of packinghouse operation were discussed by men 
who have handled them most successfully. 

All these were listened to with the closest interest by 
those present in the convention hall, and what they had to 
say is printed in full in this Convention Number of THE 
NATIONAL PRovIsIONER, for the benefit of those who were 
unable to be there to hear. With such a comprehensive 
programme, so thoroughly handled as was this, the Conven- 
tion Number becomes a valuable Year Book of 1914 for the 
industry, worthy of careful reading and preservation for 
further reference. 

As surprisingly successful as the attendance feature was 
the social side of the convention. A spirit of buoyant opti- 
mism seemed to prevail, and the conventioners went into 
the entertainment programme as they did into the business 
programme—to get out of it all there was in it. And they 
did. 

For the first time the custom of a spectacular annual ban- 
quet was departed from. The change was in good taste, in 
view of existing world conditions. Instead of the banquet, a 
“Get Together Dinner” was the feature, with the ladies in- 
vited. The result was perhaps the happiest social event in 
tlie record of the Association. 

The dinner was held at a new and novel and wholly 
delightful spot, and the attendance was the greatest ever 
known at a packers’ feast. The photographic reproduction 
which THe NATIONAL PROVISIONER shows in this Conven- 
tion Number gives but a meager idea of the scene; the 
difficulties for the photographer were too great. 

It was a big dinner and a great night, and it set the 
keynote for all the convention pleasures, which will not 
soon be forgotten by those who participated. Chairman 
Healy and his helpers indeed deserved their laurels. 

The Association in its adoption of resolutions set for 
itself a course of action which should bear results in many 
directions. With a solid and pushing administration, headed 
by President-Elect John J. Felin, of Philadelphia, the Asso- 
ciation in the coming year should show a record of results 
for its members and the industry at large even more gratify- 
ing than that of the past twelve months. 

The new officers elected are as follows: 

President, John J. Felin, J. J. Felin & Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Vice-President, Howard R. Smith, Jones & Lamb Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Secretary, Geo. L. McCarthy, THe NATIONAL PRo- 
VISIONER, New York, N. Y. 

Treasurer, Max N. Agger, J. C. Roth Packing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Executive Committee—Fred Krey, Krey Packing Co., 
Si. Louis, Mo., chairman. 

O. G. Mayer, O. F. Mayer & Bro., Chicago, III. 

F. R. Burrows, G. H. Hammond Co., Chicago, II1. 

M. T. McMillan, J. T. McMillan Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

John Theurer, Theurer-Norton Provision Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

R. W. E. Decker, Jacob Decker & Sons, Mason City, 
Towa. 

W. G. Agar, Dunlevy & Bro. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Frank J. Sullivan, Sullivan Packing Co., Detroit, Mich. 

A. T. Danahy, Danahy Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONVENTION 


FIRST SESSION 


Monday, October 19, 2:00 P. M. 


The ninth annual meeting of the American 
Meat Packers’ Association was called to order 
by President James Craig, Jr., at the Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago, Monday, October 19, 1914. 


The President's Address 

PRESIDENT CRAIG: 

Gentlemen: I am very. glad, indeed, as 
president of the American Meat Packers’ As- 
sociation, to welcome you all to this our Ninth 
Annual Convention. All of our older members 
have attended most, if not all, of these meet- 
ings, and I trust you feel, as I do, that these 
meetings have been beneficial to each and 
every one of us. 

We have all gathered some information at 
every meeting that has been a benefit in our 
business, and we have all gotten better ac- 
quainted with one another. This alone is one 
of the big benefits of our annual meetings, as 
by meeting together year by year and talking 
over our different experiences we all get some 
pointers that we can make use of. 

Besides, we have learned to put confidence 
in one another, and it is with much more 
pleasure that we do business together than we 
did formerly, when we were entire strangers. 

At times of the year we all have consider- 
able trouble in buying live stock cheap enough, 
or in being able to sell the product dear 
enough, so that our showing will be on the 
right side. These conditions happen very 
often. 


Government Regulation of the Meat Industry. 


One item, however, that is of vital import- 
ance to all of us is the proper attitude of the 
meat packing industry toward State and Fed- 
eral health and food laws. We are, apparent- 
ly, fast approaching the time when industries 
of all kinds will be conducted under strict 
regulation and control by the Government, 
and it is well for us to consider the effect of 
this tendency upon our business. All forms of 
enterprise, as indeed everything in the physi- 
cal world, are undergoing a process of evolu- 
tion, and this is nowhere more apparent than 
in the disposition of the State to control the 
manufacture and sale of food products. 

The early expressions of this tendency in 
State laws and city ordinances were crude and 
radical in their nature, owing to the ignorance 
and intolerance of those who formulated them. 
It is said that all worthy reforms are pre- 
ceded by a period of fanaticism, in which the 
advocates of the reform usually exaggerate 
the evils and propose wholly impractical reme- 
dies. When these remedies are enacted into 
laws their enforcement is often given over to 
men who lack both the wisdom and the will- 
ingness to interpret them fairly. 

Certainly no industry has been the subject 
of harsher treatment at the hands of the pub- 
lie authorities, in the beginning of this period 
of regulation, than our own. And it is to our 
credit that we have survived this treatment, 
until the respect and confidence to which we 
were fairly entitled has been, in a measure, 
restored to us. 

The outcome has been an increasing num- 
ber of regulatory laws, both Federal and 
State. But, happily, their enforcement is now, 
for the most part, in the hands of men who 
are well informed and disposed to be just and 
reasonable. It is our duty to treat them in 
the same spirit of fairness, as the best results 
can only be obtained in that way. Back of 
these laws is a sound and healthy public sen- 
timent, which we cannot fail to recognize and 
respect. 


The Evil of Constant Changes in Regulations. 


Unfortunately, these regulations, as I have 
already intimated, lack the element of per- 
manency. We are no sooner settled in a form 
of label or method of manufacture and sale 
than a new and different form or method is 
required, and more or less expensive changes 
are made necessary. This is one of the great- 





est hardships with which we have to contend, 
and there seems to be no escape from it, so 
long as such broad and indefinite powers of 
supervision and control are given to executive 
officials. 

But the burden can be very much lightened 
by an intelligent and honest attitude upon 
our part whenever controversy arises. It is 
not always well to yield to a ruling, espe- 
cially if it works an unnecessary hardship. 
Poth Federal and State officials are frequently 
influenced to change their minds, where their 
attitude can be shown to be unwise or unjust. 

Moreover, there is a tendency on the part 
of the public officials having to do with the 
enforcement of food laws, to overstep their 
authority and impose burdens not contem. 
plated by the Statute. Such an attempt 
should be promptly challenged. 

In regard to marking goods, it is very 
doubtful whether the Bureau may lawfully 
regulate anything more than the outer con- 
tainer in which the product is shipped. 

The most noticeable developments in the 
past year, in respect to the supervision and 
control of our business by Department officials 
probably are: 

(1) The new life which has been put into 





JOHN J. FELIN 


(J. J. Felin & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


President-elect of the Association. 


the Federal Food and Drugs Act by the en- 
ergy and enterprise of Doctor Carl L. Alsberg, 
chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, and 

(2) The avowed intention of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry to co-operate with him in 
the enforcement of this law. 

It should be said that Doctor Alsberg is 
bringing to bear upon the administration of 
the Federal Food Law a high degree of intelli- 
gence and a spirit of fairness which is truly 
commendable. Yet it has resulted in the im- 
position of standards and limitations never 
before known. 

The intention of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry to co-operate in the enforcement of 
this law, with its drastic power to virtually 
close our establishments by withdrawing 
Government inspection if we fail to comply 
with its requirements, gives to this statute a 
potency heretofore unknown in the history of 
this character of legislation. Moreover, it 
puts us upon a wholly unequal basis with 
other manufacturers of food products. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry is in a position to lend its aid 
to the enforcement of a law not expressly 
within the scope of its powers and duties. 

Within a year a complete revision of the 
rules and regulations of the Bureau of Ani- 


mal Industry has been promulgated; the 
Bureau of Chemistry has issued an elaborate 
set of rules for the application of the net 
weight provision of the Food and Drugs Act; 
State food officials are becoming more and 
more alert to detect violations of their 
statutes; and the legislative mind is keen to 
exercise its creative faculties in order that we 
may not slumber in well doing. 


More Rational Views Taken by Officials. 


We cannot fail to commend the efforts of 
those having to do with the enforcement of 
the Federal Food and Drugs Act, in so apply- 
ing the law as not to impose unnecessary 
hardships. Their exemption of wrapped hams 
and bacon from the package class, so that the 
weight is not required to be marked thereon 
is a typical illustration of their broad and 
sensible views in this respect. Their attempts 
at a uniformity of laws in the various States 
is highly commendable. Conferences have 
been held in Washington and elsewhere, with 
a view to a better understanding of the proper 
and rational scope of food laws, and many of 
the radical provisions of the State laws have, 
in consequence, been practically swept into 
the discard. 

There is still much hardship suffered by 
members of this association through the con- 
flict in laws and regulations in the various 
States, which time may remedy, though ap- 
parently not while the present food commis- 
sioners are in office. 

For example. shipments of product from 
Detroit to a wholesale merchant in St. Paul, 
for sale in the Northwest, may fully comply 
with the Federal laws and the laws of the 
State of Minnesota, and yet violate the laws 
of Wisconsin and North Dakota. 

There is no sound reason for this variation 
in laws. Methods of business which conform 
to the highest standards of trade in one State 
should be sufficient in another. Industries are 
coming more and more to be national and in- 
ternational in their scope, and where, as in 
our industry, there is a thoroughly modern 
and comprehensive Federal statute eovering 
the manufacture and sale of food products, 
the State laws should yield, insofar as they 
are in conflict therewith. Otherwise we are 
unjustly hampered in the natural and proper 
development of our business. 


Many Minds Make Much Trouble. 


But to return to our operations of the past 
few years? We all, no doubt, have had the 
same experiences, on account of the laws and 
regulations in the beginning not being ex- 
plicit enough, or on account of their elasticity ; 
one inspector taking them to mean one thing 
and another interpreting them differently. 
Every change costs money, and in some cases 
large amounts. Part of this cost should have 
been added to the cost of the product, but as 
this was a varying amount and could not be 
figured on, it resulted in the packer standing 
this added cost of production. 

I believe every packer has done willingly all 
that he possibly could to help out in force all 
the laws and regulations of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, notwithstanding that, in 
some cases, they felt these regulations were 
not an improvement, but were only the judg- 
ment of a new inspector, whose ideas differed 
from his predecessor. 

Changing inspectors in the past has caused 
the packers to spend a great deal of money 
to no purpose. But, of late, it has seemed to 
me, there has been a good improvement in 
this respect. 

During the past year, however, there has 
been a regulation requiring that packers cut 
off the head of the hog on the rail instead of 
on the bench, as they claim this is a more 
sanitary operation. This claim, I think, is an 
open question. So far as I am concerned, as 
a consumer, I would just as soon consume the 
product of hogs headed on the bench as I 
would hogs headed on the rail. But the pack- 
ers made no objection whatever, and all went 
right ahead and made the changes as re- 
quested. 
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In our plant these changes cost us at least 
$4,000. besides, it now requires two men to 
take off the heads in place of one, which is 
another expense added to the cost of the 
product. 

The bureau may have good and sufficient 
reasons for making this change. But to one who 
is right on the spot it is hard to see just what 
they are. However, as the packers are gen- 
erally a very good-natured lot, and like to 
have things running smoothly, they simply 
go ahead and do as they are ordered. I, how- 
ever, am very firmly of the belief that if the 
3ureau of Animal Industry would give the 
packers, either direct or through our Secre- 
tary, an outline of any proposed new regula- 
tion, and then give us an opportunity to pre- 
sent our views in regard to the contemplated 
changes before making them, we, being right 
in touch with the operation of the plants, 
could give them some data that would be of 
value and a help all around in framing some 
of the new regulations. 

Do not understand me that I am in any 
way antagonistic to anything that the Bureau 
of Animal Industry at Washington may wish 
to do, as I feel that they intend to be strictly 
fair and want to do all they possibly can to 
help the inspected houses to turn out their 
goods in proper shape and as economically as 
possible. The only suggestion I have in re- 
gard to it is that they get in a little closer 
touch with us when new regulations are con- 
templated. 

I feel that our industry is particularly for- 
tunate in having Dr. Melvin at the head of the 
department. He has always been strictly fair, 
and has the good of the industry in mind, 
based on strict compliance with all the re- 
quirements of the bureau. And his long con- 
nection with it enables him to handle all mat- 
ters fairly and with despatch, which is very 
essential in our line of business. 


The Sausage Decision and Its Results. 


Occasionally we do not agree with decisions 
of the Bureau of ‘Animal Industry, but in most 
of these cases where we do not agree we sim- 
ply go ahead and do as we are requested. 
Sometimes we do not feel like doing this. I, 
however, remember of only one case where we 
openly opposed a regulation, and that was in 
the case of a ruling in regard to sausage. 

It seemed to us, as packers, that the Bureau 
of Animal Industry assumed that the law 
gave them the right to tell us how we should 
make our sausage. We, as packers, do not 
think any such power was conveyed in this 
law and we feel that the Government might 
just as well tell the baker how to make his 
bread, or how he should make his crackers, or 
the manufacturer of pies how he should make 
his pies, as to tell the packers how they should 
make their sausage. 

The only thing we can see they are interested 
in is that the product used in sausage shall be 
edible and inspected by their bureau, and that 
any ingredient put in it shall be edible and 
handled in a sanitary way, and that the goods 
shall not be misbranded. After they have 
done this, we believe, their power and duty 
cease. 

A St. Louis packer opposed this regulation, 
based on our belief, and was sustained in the 
courts, and I, for one, was very much surprised 
that the Bureau of Animal Industry claimed 
that the ruling simply applied to this one 
house. I do not know on what grounds they 
made this decision, but it certainly seemed to 
me that the decision shquld have applied to 
all inspected houses, and: I believe, if condi- 
tions had been reversed and the bureau had 
secured a decision at one point, they would 
enforce it at all points. 

By the way, Mr. McCarthy or some one 
stated to me while I have been here that he 

thought this matter was under consideration 
and that it would be decided favorably to the 
packers, and it is still under consideration. I 
did not konw that when I wrote this report. 

There is one other regulation now under 
consideration, and that is in regard to meat 
used in summer sausage and other articles 
that are generally consumed without cooking. 
I believe that all regulations are made to pro- 
tect the health of the general public and, as I 
see it, the present sausage regulation and 
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contemplated summer sausage regulation will 
have the opposite result. . 

In Detroit probably three-quarters of the 
sausage used is manufactured and supplied by 
uninspected houses. The sausage business of 
inspected houses has not advanced, while the 
sausage business of uninspected houses has 
increased during the past year or so. It seems 
to me that the Government should encourage 
the manufacture of sausage in every way pos- 
sible by inspected houses. And the most im- 
portant thing they should take into consid- 
eration should be the larger protection of the 
health of the public. 

Now, we all know that cereal cannot harm 
anyone, and if by using cereal the inspected 
houses can increase their output of sausage, 
thereby curtailing the manufacture of saus- 
age in uninspected houses—where they use al- 
most entirely uninspected meats, and where 
the sanitary couditions are far from right in 
a great many cases—it would seem that the 
bureau should be glad to assist in this, in- 
stead of making this cereal regulation, which 
is not necessary, as far as health is concerned, 
and which endangers more people by adding 
to the output of uninspected houses. 

I trust the new regulation in regard to 
summer sausage will not be such as to further 
throw into the hands of. uninspected houses 
the manufacture of this article. 





JAMES CRAIG, JR. 


(Parker, Webb & Co., Detroit, Mich.) 
Retiring President of the Association. 


The Charge for Spotting Cars. 

There is another matter to which I wish to 
call your attention, and that is in regard to 
the contemplated change in the Interstate 
Commerce Law, contemplating a charge of 
two dollars and upwards for spotting cars. 

When we take into consideration the large 
amount of money we have invested in land, 
platforms, tracks, ete., we are supplying the 
railroads with facilities which they would be 
unable to furnish, or the cost of which would 
be so great they could not supply them. While 
we are not asking them to pay us for supply- 
ing these facilities, we are positive it would be 
much more just for us to ask them to pay us 
so much per car, instead of the railroads ask- 
ing us to pay them for furnishing the cars. 

I do not know of a more unjust proposition 
than this one now before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, to ask the packers, or any- 
one else, to pay for placing the cars on their 
own sidings. The railroads know, as well as 
we do, that these plants are saving them big 
sums of money, for which the owners are not 
getting any remuneration. 

There are other good reasons why such a 
law would be a great injustice, and possibly 
not lawful, but this is too large a subject to 
include in this report. I am leaving with our 
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secretary, Mr. McCarthy, a copy of the Detroit 
Board of Commerce protest, which was writ- 
ten by Mr. A. F. Waterfall, their very able 
traffic commissioner. The copy will be open 
for all of our members. 

False Ideas About Meat Packing Business. 

There is also one other matter of import- 
ance that I would like to call to your atten- 
tion, and that is that our industry has been 
advertised widely and referred to as a big 
money-making proposition. The general pub- 
lic form their opinion from what they see in 
the papers, and they little realize the fact that 
the packing business is operated on a very 
small percentage of profit, much smaller than 
most lines of business, that it is a very 
strenuous business and has caused a great 
many anxious moments and enforced vaca- 
tions. 

Besides the small margin of profit, the pos- 
sibilities of loss are very great, both as to the 
fluctuation of the market and the moving of 
our product while it is in the best of condition. 

One of the greatest drawbacks is the im- 
mense amount of money that has to be put 
into buildings and machinery and their con- 
tinual repair, which, if not used in our line of 
business, are practically useless for other pur- 
poses. When this depreciation is taken into 
consideration, the net profit is even smaller 
than it would appear, and if the public un- 
derstood this the general sentiment would be 
very much in our favor, and we would have 
the backing of public opinion. 

Besides circulating this information, we 
should also let the public know that our plants 
are open for inspection, and that we will be 
glad to let them see how we conduct our busi- 
ness, how sanitary our arrangements are, and 
how cleanly everything is in our modern, gov- 
ernment-inspected plants. 

In closing, I wish to say that we do not 
want to forget that we owe a word of grate- 
ful appreciation to that increasing number of 
men in public life who possess broad vision, 
sound judgment and a desire to thoroughly 
understand the facts before reaching a con- 
clusion. These men have been of great ser- 
vice to us in relieving our industry of the 
adverse and unjust criticism from which it 
has suffered in the past, and I am confident we 
are coming to a time when we will be prop- 
erly recognized, in a very real sense, as public 


benefactors. (Prolonged applause.) 
Reading of Minutes. 
THE PRESIDENT: The next order of 


business is the reading of the minutes of the 
previous meeting. 

THE SECRETARY: Here they are; unless 
somebody makes a motion to dispense with 
the reading, I am going to start in. 

THE PRESIDENT: It has been moved 
and seconded that we dispense with the read- 
ing of the minutes of the previous meeting. 
all inspected houses, and I believe, if condi- 
contrary, no. The ayes have it; it is so or- 
dered. 

THE PRESIDENT: Next on the program 
is the report of the executive committee, 
which will be read by Mr. John J. Felin, 
chairman. 


Report of the Executive Committee 


This has been an exceptionally busy year for the 
Association, and events have amply proved the need 
of organization such as ours for the 
of packinghouse industry. 


an 
the 


promotion 
The general meat 


situation has been anything but satisfactory and 
eorly relief is not in prospect. 
The shortage of livestock of all kinds, but par- 


ticularly in cattle, continues. The resolution of your 
last Convention to appoint a Committee to investigate 
this subject and to make recommendations for means 
to encourage livestock production received wide and 
serious publicity throughout the country. For the 
first time the public realized that the shortage in 
our supply of meat-food animals was real and not 
imaginary, as had so often been charged. The press, 
almost as a whole, discussed the conditions confront- 
ing us and made the seriousness of the situation fully 
apparent. 


Investigation of the Livestock Scarcity. 


The Committee appointed for this purpose was or- 
ganized and had entered upon its duties when the 
United States Government, through the Department 
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of Agriculture, announced that a committee of the 
most competent scientists on matters of animal indus- 
try had been appointed to inquire searchingly into 
the same question. The calibre of this Committee 
leaves no doubt that the work will be well done, 
and as they have all of the facilities of the Govern- 
ment behind them and can make so much more 
effective their investigation, your Committee decided 
to suspend operations, at least until the Government 
report is submitted. 

It is understood that the Government 
has been working assiduously and thoroughly. 


committee 
Their 
investigation will be world-wide and exhaustive, and 


their conclusions should be extremely valuable. It 
is not hoped, however, that they can formulate a 
plan which will be helpful in the very near future. 
It takes years to raise cattle, and it will take a 
long time to put any plan into actual practice on 
that and other forms of livestock raising. 

The war in Europe has complicated the situation. 
There was sowe prospect of relief in getting a por- 
tion of our meat supplies, however small, from other 


countries. With Europe devastated, its food sup- 
plies consumed or destroyed, and with slight pos- 
sibility of replenishment for several years, it is 


entirely reasonable 1o suppose that the surplus meat 


supply of other countries will go to Europe for a 
very considerable length of time. 
There bave been several new and important require 


ments affecting our industry put into operation during 
National and State governments, and in 
all these matters your Association has been fully and 
competently represented. 


Suit Against Government in Sausage Case. 


the year by 


Our suit against the National Government to restrain 
its attempt to restrict the ingredients in sausage was 
decided in our favor by the Federal Court of Appeals. 
The court in its decision said: 

‘That, in view of the uncontroverted allegations of 
the bill, which contained no dyes, 
chemicals, preservatives, etc., which render such food 
unwholesome, unhealthful and unfit 
and which is not by any reason 
unsound, unwholesome, unhealthful and unfit for human 


Sausage and cereal 


product unsound, 


for human food, 


food, is not subject to condemnation under the Meat 
Inspection Law unless it is misbranded.’’ 
The United States Department of Agriculture took 


the position, however, that the ruling of the court 
the jurisdiction of the St. 
inspector-in-charge where the case was made. 
may have to be tried again this fall to 
the facts, and there is indication 
that the favorable decision we have already received 
will be vindicated. 

New 


was applicable only to 
Louis 
The 


determine 


Cast 


ever: 


regulations have been issued for the enforce- 
ment of the Meat Inspection Law which will do much 
to remove some of the friction which has heretofore 
existed because the meaning of regulations was not 
clearly understood packers or inspectors. 
The new regulations will also increase the meat-food 
supply of the country by applying additional approved 
ecientific inspection methods, and thus result in a 
needed ounservation of our meat-food resources. 

With the issuance of the regulations for the en- 
forcement of the new National Net Weight Law the 
Association performed a service for the industry in 
ascertaining whether the trade was in favor of using 
the present sizes of packages and other containers 
or adopting a new system. The consensus of opinion 
was that the present containers be used, and to mark 
weight of the contents in each case. 

would be the entire trade, 
into 

in new 


either by 


the actual net 


To do otherwise to throw 


from manufacturer to consumer, confusion and 


would have caused great expense dies and 


machinery for containers of different sizes. 
The railroads proposed 
firkins 
and 

into effect 


changes in the requirements 
and for the 
packinghouse products, 


for sealing tubs, and tierces, 


handling of hides other 


which if put would have worked a con 


siderable hardship and expense. Your Association was 


represented at the hearings upon these subjects and 


the final results 
We made a request of both the Eastern and Western 
for an increase in the allowances on liability 

The 


costs 


were satisfactory to us. 
railroads 


contracts, allowances are based 
livestock 
below 


roads decided that 


present upon 
now far 
the rail 
increase the liabil- 
rate, so it 1s 


several years ago, and are 


prevailing prices. After consideration 
they conld not 
fair to 


increased rate on 


increasing the 
ask for an 


ity without 


presume they will not 


livestock. 

Staggering Losses Through Livestock Disease. 
Congress has appropriated a large amount for the 

eradication of as the economic losses 

from this ignored. It 

would be well if our people were made to understand 


hog cholera, 


could not longer be 


disease 
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that the United States is now losing annually more 
‘than $200,000,000 per year from preventable livestock 
diseases. While we are crying for more livestock 
we are letting a tremendous percentage of it die on 
the farms, when a serious, systematic movement would 
eradicate these diseases and give us all of this stock 
and meat of better quality. To eliminate this outrage- 
ous waste would positively meat 
prices to the consumer. 

While the 


operate to reduce 

there is a 
far more serious The loss of 
human lives from infection from 
dairy products and uninspected meats runs into thou- 
sands annually. There is no dauger in eating meat- 
food products which have passed the extremely rigid 
inspection of the National Government and which are 
so marked, but it is a matter of fact that thousands 
are dying annually through infection in milk, butter, 
cbeese and other dairy products and meats which are 
produced in slaughterhouses from diseased 
animals. 


economic loss is staggering, 


side to the question. 


tuberculosis through 


nnsanitary 


Association Gives Individual Service to the 
Trade. 


Other committees will report on the details of the 
active work of your Association during the past year. 
We have been gratified to know that a large number 
of our coming to us with their 
troubles during the past 
year, and all matters have been promptly handled and 
reported. 

This individual 
aflecting the «ntire 


members have been 


and seeking information 


well as that on matters 
industry at all times proves the 


service, as 





HOWARD R. SMITH 
Co., 


(Jones & Lamb Baltimore, Md.) 


Vice-President-elect of the Association. 


value of your organization, and every concern in the 
trade—large or support through 
there 
on our rolls, and 

They should be 
invited to join our ranks, and should readily comply 


small—owes us its 
While we 
others 


membership. 
are still 
whose work we are 


have many members, 


many who are not 


doing for them. 
matter of duty. 

thank the 
during the 


as a 


We desire to members for their cordial 


suppcrt year, and we bespeak your con- 


tinued confidence and assistance for our successors. 
Respectfully submitted, 


The Executive Committee. 


An Apt Story from Mr. Agar. 

THE PRESIDENT: Next we will listen to 
our friend, James S. Agar; he will give us a 
report of the Committee to Confer with Gov- 
ernment Officials. Mr. Agar. 

MR. AGAR: Gentlemen, active and asso- 
ciate members: It gives me pleasure to be 
here with you again after this past vear, and 
I assure you that your committee has acted 
this last year in good faith in trying to ac- 
complish something for our beloved associa- 
tion, and we feel that we have accomplished 
something: and here it devolves upon me to 
address you and read the report of this com- 
mittee, although we had hoped that our char- 
ter member, good old General Ryan, would be 
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with us to-day and would read that report, 
but we are disappointed. I hope that you will 
not be disappointed in your present speaker. 

In calling your attention to the different 
things that the Government has done, the 
good and the bad, it puts me in mind of a 
well-worn old story. I do not want to be ir- 
reverent, for I am a church member and I 
think in fairly good standing, but it puts me 
in mind of a testimonial meeting, a prayer 
meeting which was held at one of the churches, 
and the pastor asked them different ones to 
get up and tell what the good Lord had done 
for them. 

Almost every one in the audience got up 
and told of something that the Lord had done 
for him; and right down in the front seat was 
little Johnny, cross-eyed, pigeon-toed, and 
bow-legged, looking a little bit dejected, an 
impediment in his speech, and one thing and 
another. The pastor said to him: “Well, 
Johnny, you have heard all these good people 
who have told what the good Lord has done 
for them, now would you like to say a word 
for your Master and say what He has done for 
you?” “Well,” he says, “you can all see me, 
look me over. You can look and see that He 
has darn near ruined me.” 

Now, I feel a little bit like the little boy, 
about the Government; they are doing a lot 
of good things that we want them to continue 
to do, that we need, at the same time we wish 
they would do some of the things that they are 
not doing, that would help out little Johnny 
or somebody else. (Applause and laughter.) 

Get Out and Get New Members. 

Just one more thing I want to say before I 
get into the report, gentlemen. You are a 
fine looking body of men here to-day—with 
the exception of the speaker. (Laughter.) 
And there is not any reason under the sun 
why you should not have a larger organiza- 
tion. There is not any question but that we 
are cemented and working together for the 
good of all. But we active members should 
add to our list of membership this coming 
year, and each of us get at least four or five 
associate members. 

We need these associate members and they 
need us. We want strength, we want numeri- 
cal increase in our membership, and we want 
you folks to say to the people you are doing 
business with, that we want them to join our 
association. There are the paper men, the 
wagon men, the automobile men, the iron men, 
the harness makers and all those different 
kinds of people that we are doing business 
with, and we should have them as associate 
members of this organization of ours. So, 
gentlemen, please make a special effort to do 
something for the association this coming 
year. 

(Mr. Agar here read the report of the com- 
mittee.) 


Report of the Committee to Confer 
With Government Officials 


Your Committee has been pleased to handle a large 
number of questions during the year for the benefit 
of the industry at large and for individual members. 
Some of these have been of prime importance to the 


trade and others have been of a minor nature, but 
all have received the same careful consideration and 
action. 

New National and State laws have been pui into 


effect which vitally affect the business, and in some 
eases these have been an added burden to the packers; 
there have been added costs and neces- 
sarily increased prices to the consumer. Most of these 
line of general protection to 
your Committee and Asso- 
ciation have been glad to co-operate with State and 
National officials to make these laws more effective. 

We have found that some of the officials, particularly 
in the States, not well informed as to actual 
practical operating conditions; with these as well as 
National we have at all been open 
to make such explanations as would be of assistance 
to these officials in fulfilling their duties and in carry 
ing out the instructions of the statutes. 

Among the more important laws which have gone 
into effect during the past year has been the new 
National Net Weight Law, which requires that all 
food and other products in ‘‘package form’’ shall be 
marked with the net weight of the contents, regard- 
This statute in itself was so 


consequently 
laws have been in the 


the consumer, and your 


were 


officials times 


less of the containers. 
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broad as to leave the actual details of operation in 
doubt, but the Department of Agriculture, having in 
charge the enforcement of the law so far as meat- 
food products are concerned, has considered the subject 
in a broad way, though adhering to the very strictest 
interpretation of the law itself. Necessarily there 
has been some confusion in getting this new law 
under way, but the slight friction which now exists 
at certain points will doubtless be cleared up as prac- 
tical experience shows the way. 


Decision on Marking Hams and Bacon. 


Among the chief points which arose under the Net 
Weight Law was the question of marking hams and 


bacon. After briefs had been submitted by your 
Association, and after comprehensive hearings held 
by the authorities, it was decided that paper and 


other wrappings intended fer sanitary purposes alone 
were not to be considered as in ‘‘package form,’’ and, 


therefore, are not within the provisions of the Net 
Weight Law, inasmuch as the size of the animal 


regulates the size of the product, and not the whim of 
the manufacturer, and as the wrappings are not in- 
tended to be the container which goes to the consumer. 

This construction of the 
statute, and obviates the necessity of weighing each 
separate piece of ham or bacon. Had the 
been had been required to mark 

statement of weight would 
the time each piece left our 
shrinkage, and would have made 
it possible to defraud the ultimate consumer, because 


was a very reasonable 
decision 


otherwise, and we 
the 


from 


each separate piece, 


have been untrue 


plants, because of 


of the untrue official marks on the outside. As it 
is the universal practice to weigh all such pieces 
over the scale to the ultimate consumer, such marks 


are not only unnecessary but would have been actually 
misleading. 
Four States 
this 
ruled 


having similar net weight laws have 
the National Government 
have The State of New York 
ruled to however, despite briefs 


arguments filed on your behalf, and the construc- 


decision of 
likewise. 
the 


followed 
and 
has 
and 
tion 
for 


contrary, 


of this particular State statute is now a matter 
Suits filed in 
order to finally determine the intent of the New York 
Legislature, and it 


eourt determination. have been 


is believed that the higher author- 


ities will coincide with the views of the National 
Government and the four States mentioned. 
There have been several minor questions involved 


in the construction of the new National Net Weight 
which in itself is but a brief amendment to 
Pure Food and all 
such matters your Committee has made representations 
and has had conferences with the National authorities. 


Law, 


the original Drug Law, and in 


Revised Federal Meat Inspection Regulations. 


The United States Department of Agriculture has 
issued a revision of the general regulations for the 
enforcement of the Meat Inspection Law, after con- 


sideration which has apparently occupied its time for 
three or four years past. In the revision of these 
regulations they have also been codified and classified 


so that each subject is now arranged in systematic 
order. In this revision the Department has made 
some radical changes which for a time at least will 
result in some inconvenience. As a whole, however, 


they for added protection and advantage to 
the and while they may additional 
burdens upon the packer, it must be remembered that 


the ultimate good of the purchaser is the best interest 


operate 


consumer, involve 


of the manufacturer. 

Notable among the new regulations is one requiring 
that certain of products shall sterilized 
and so This will open the 
conditions similar to which obtain in 
for a considerable quantity of product and 


classes be 


marked. market, under 


those Europe, 
full 


In view of our shortage 


with 
information to the purchaser. 


of raw material, and the great waste of meat-food 
products in this country which even now obtains, 
these regulations should be helpful to that class of 


our population which understands the conditions. 
One of the 
kas under consideration Is 
sausage usually contained in bags 
and which the authorities maintain should be marked 
under the Net Weight Law. It is a proposition which 
seems to be impracticable and is still under con- 
for final This is one of the 
requirements which seems to be unnecessary, inasmuch 
as this class of -product is sold over the scales to the 
consumer and there is no possibility of deception. 
Your Committee submitted to the National 
authorities what it considers to be an ideal material 
denaturing grease. There has been a loss of 
several hundred thousands of dollars per year because 
of the present requirements, we have made an 
- earnest endeavor for several years to find a denaturing 


problems which your Committee still 
the question of marking 


canvas or paper, 


sideration settlement. 
has 
for 


and 
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agent which would render these products absolutely 
inedible and at the same time not destroy or lower 
their commercial value. We think have found 
this agent, the National authorities are now 
investigating it, and we hope to have their approval 
for its use. 


we 
and 


Danger to Summer Sausage Trade Avoided. 


Regulations were issued which practically 
destroy the industry in summer sausage. A _ very 
large business has been developed in this line, and 
it is our belief that when the new regulations are 
made effective this valuable food product will be con- 
served to the consuming public. 


would 


Your Committee has had scores of cases affecting 
labels and brands brought to its attention, some of 


their nature and others of interest 
only to each individual member. This label question 
is one of the subjects which great deaf 
of concern, as it involves all of the principles of the 
State and National and individual require- 
ments, as well, members. We have handled 
each one of these matters in the general interest of 
the trade, and we believe there is no fault to be found 
with the final results either by our members or by 
the authorities. 

The railroads have proposed a ‘‘spotting’’ or switch- 
ing charge of $2 per call for all packinghouse prod- 
The charge to 
readily understood if you will just multiply the num- 


them general in 
gives us a 
laws the 


of our 


ucts. importance of such a you is 
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(The National Provisioner) 
Secretary of the Association. 
ber of cars you receive by that amount. On your 


behalf we have filed a brief with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission protesting against this charge, and 


this subject is still up for consideration. It will be 
followed by our attorneys and such action taken as 
may be necessary. 


Taxing a Needed Food Product. 


Congress still refuses to remove the tax from 
oleomargarine, though, with all food products on a 


higher price level, this is the only instance in which 
a wholesome, nutritious article is put under taxation. 


The only explanation of this exception to the favor- 


able attitude taken toward all other forms of pure 
food is ignorance of the merit of the product and 
political pressure brought by the butter interests. 
If the public could be made to understand that 


oleomargarine is a pure, wholesome, nutritious article 
of food, prepared under Government jurisdiction and 
inspection, and that it is taxed to prevent its free 
and open competition with a similar article of food, 
ut a time when the public needs all the food available 


without taxation, the tax would not be permitted to 
stand any longer than would be necessary for its 
repeal. 

Among other matters which your Committee has 


handled during the year have been questions of tallow, 


sausage in oil, fat collections, measles in cattle. 
imported frozen meats, condemnations, construction 
requirements and other matters of interest to our 
members. 
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We have been gratified to see the interest our 
members have taken in our work, and it has been 
a pleasure to be of such service to them as we have 
been able to render. We hope that this interest will 
continue, and we are quite sure that our successors 
will be as much gratified in actively working for the 
welfare of our membership as we have been. 

We desire especially to make mention of the very 
valuable, painstaking and efficient work that has 
been done by our representative at Washington, Mr. 
A. B. Hayes, as he has done not only effective work, 
but his promptness has been especially valuable. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Committee to Confer with Government Officials, 

MICHAEL RYAN. 


JAMES & AGAR, 
GEO. L. McCARTHY. 


THE PRESIDENT: Here is something we 
are all interested in. Mr. George Zehler, our 
treasurer, will tell us how the finances stand. 

(Thereupon Mr. Zehler read his report.) 


The Treasurer's Report 
Year ending October, 1914: 
Cash on hand September 


oa EE Oe ete $1,370.72 
Receipts during year: 
Active membership dues 
paid to October, 1914.. 6450.00 
Asso. membership dues 
paid to October, 1914.. 3,350.00 
Active membership dues 
paid to October, 1915. . 50.00 
Asso. membership dues 
paid to October, 1915. . 125.00 
Interest (deposits) ..... 37:02 
$10,012.02 
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$11.382.74 


Disbursements during year: 


Annual meeting ........ $4,097.34 
Secretary’s office ....... 4,258.87 
Legal services .......... 1,375.00 
Treasurer’s office ....... 127.45 
Committee meetings .... 1,254.77 
Collection expense ..... 00 
Cattle producing com.... 19.00 


Chamber of Commerce of 





the United States..... 50.00 
$11,187.43 
Cash on hand Oct. 17, 14 


195.31 
$11,382.74 

THE PRESIDENT: What is your pleasure, 
gentlemen, with this report? 

It is moved and seconded that it be ac- 
cepted. All those in favor of the motion sig- 
nify it by saying aye; contrary, no; the ayes 
have it; the motion is carried. 

Appointment of Committees. 

THE PRESIDENT: I will ask the secretary 
to read the names of members appointed to 
the various committees. 

THE SECRETAxY: Gentlemen, the presi- 
dent desires me to announce the following 
convention committees, and those who are on 
these committees will please pay attention to 
these names. 

Committee on Nominations: Gustav Bischoff, 
Sr., St. Louis Independent Packing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo.; James S. Agar, Western 
Packing & Provision Company, Chicago, IIL; 
R. Mannheimer, Evansville Packing Company, 
Evansville, Ind.; Joseph Allerdice, Indianapo- 
lis Abattoir Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Charles Rohe, Rohe & Brother, New York, 
i 

Committee on Resolutions: Walter H. Mil- 
ler, Miller & Hart, Chicago, Ill.; T. W. Talia- 
ferro, Hammond-Standish & Co., Detroit, 
Mich.; Charles H. Ogden, Pittsburg Packing & 
Provision Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; N. 0. 
Newcomb, Lake Erie Provision Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Geo. Zehler, George Zehler 
Provision Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Auditing Committee: Fred Krey, Krey 
Packing Company, St. Louis, Mo.; M. T. Me- 
Millan, J. T. McMillan Company, St. Paul, 
Minn.; W. F. Brunner, Paterson Parchment 
Paper Company, Passaic, N. J. 
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Obituary Committee: Ralph W. E. Decker. 
Jacob Decker & Sons, Mason City, Iowa; H. C. 
Zaun, New York, N. Y.; Conrad Yeager, Pitts- 
burgh, Butchers’ & Packers Supply Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

THE SECRETARY: We have a very im- 
portant communication here, which I am sure 
will interest every one of you. It just came 
in this morning, and it refers to a matter you 
have heard discussed in our executive commit- 
tee’s report with regard to what the Govern. 
ment is doing in investigating the shortage of 
livestock. You will remember that the Gov- 
ernment has appointed a very competent com- 
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mittee to this end, and the chairman of that 
committee is Dr. Galloway, who was Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture and who is now on 
the faculty of Cornell University, but he still 
retains that chairmanship. We invited Dr. 
Galloway to address this convention, but he 
wrote me that owing to the pressure of other 
engagements he could not do it. But he has 
sent us an outline of what the committee is 
endeavoring to do, and I have just received it, 
and I will take the liberty of asking Mr. Ald- 
rich to read it. 

(Mr. Paul I. Aldrich thereupon read Dr. 
Galloway’s report.) 


WORK OF THE FEDERAL COMMITTEE ON THE 
MEAT SITUATION 


By Dr. Beverly T. 


As your association doubtless knows, there 
is an increasing shortage in meat animals in 
this country, and the cost of meat products to 
consumers is high as compared with former 
years, yet the growers complain that under 
the changed conditions the raising of meat ani- 
mals is no longer profitable. 

Realizing the gravity of the situation, the 
Secretary of Agriculture appointed a commit- 
tee last winter to study the meat situation in 
this country and abroad, consisting of the then 
Assistant Secretary as Chairman, Dr. A. D. 
Melvin, Chief of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try; Dr. T. N. Carver, Director of the Rural 
Organization Service; Dr. H. J. Waters, Presi- 
dent of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege; Professor C. F. Curtiss, Dean and Di- 
rector of the Iowa State Agricultural College 
and Professor H. W. Mumford, Professor of 
Animal Husbandry in the State University of 
Illinois. 

The committee held several meetings during 
the winter and spring months of 1913-14, can- 
vassing the entire situation thoroughly and 
agreed upon a program on March 30, 1914, a 
copy of which | take pleasure in handing you 
herewith. 

You will note that on page one of the pro- 
gram the problem before the committee is de- 
fined, that on pages two to four, inclusive, the 
scope and character of the investigations are 
outlined in some detail, that on page five the 
assignment of different portions of the inves- 
tigations to be carried on by the different 
branches of the United States Department of 
Agriculture which are directly concerned in 
work of a similar nature is indicated, and 
that on page six the statement is made that 
as results are secured by the specialist in 
carrying on the investigations they will be re- 
ported to the committee, which will act as a 
jury in analyzing and summarizing the ma- 
terial collected and in formulating definite 
conclusions and recommendations. 


Progress of the Work. 

Work was undertaken by specialists in each 
branch of the Department of Agriculture in 
accordance with the program, and I am ad- 
vised that excellent progress has been made. 
The statistical work assigned to the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates (formerly Bureau of Sta- 
tistics) has reached. an advanced stage. Much 
of the work assigned to the Bureau of Animal 
Industry and the Bureau of Plant Industry is 
also making good progress. 

Certain special investigations, however, such 
as the carrying capacity of ranges, the cost of 
and 


producing finishing meat animals on 
farms, the study of conditions in typical 


areas, and data with respect to operations in- 
volved in the handling of typical car lots of 
animals from different regions through the 
feed lot and intervening stages to the retail 
dealer and ultimate consumer, all necessarily 
require considerable time, so that it is not 
likely that the committee will be in a posi- 
tion to correlate, analyze, and interpret data 
covering all branches of its inquiry until some 
time next January. 

In the meantime, on behalf of the commit- 
tee, I take this opportunity to express the 
hope that the committee may count on the 
co-operation of your association and its mem- 
bers, especially in the matter of accounting for 
the detail items of expense attached to each 


Galloway, Chairman 


operation between the purchase of live stock 
from the growers to the final distribution and 
sale of the products to the retail dealers. 


Asks Help of the Packers. 


It is recognized that the business of meat 
packing, storage, distribution, and marketing 
is highly specialized and most complicated, 
and it is, therefore, one of the most difficult 
parts of the investigation undertaken by the 
committee. Your association is undoubtedly 
in a position to greately facilitate this branch 
of the inquiry. 

I can assure you that the investigation of 
the committee appointed to study the meat 
situation is entirely non-partisan and un- 
biased, and its sole object is the ascertain- 
ment of facts of vital importance to the meat 
producers and consumers of this country. 
When the facts are ascertained, they will be 
summarized and reported without fear or 
favor. 

It is hoped that the fundamental and eco- 
nomic causes of the present meat shortage 
can be pointed out, and that a constructive 
program can be formulated to relieve the 
present unsatisfactory conditions. If this re- 
sult can be accomplished, I am sure it will be 
of great and permanent value to the country, 


and I feel confident that it is a work in 
which the American Association of Meat 
Packers can and will co-operate most ef- 


fectively. 
PROGRAM OF WORK FOR THE COM- 
MITTEE. 


(Dated Washington, D. C., March 30, 1914.) 

Certain conditions have developed in con- 
nection with the business of meat production 
in this country which require study. The 
number of animals available for slaughter ap- 
pears to be decreasing relatively to popula- 
tion and the price of meat to consumers ap- 
pears to be increasing. 

Gradually there has developed a great sys- 
tem of centralized slaughtering, while the 
small butcher seems to have disappeared in 
many sections. This centralization of slaugh- 
tering has resulted in many economic innova- 
tions in methods of production and marketing 
of meat animals and in the manufacture, dis- 
tribution and marketing of meat products. 

Coincident with these changes in the eco- 
nomics of production, distribution and mar- 
keting there have been far reaching changes 
in the Western range situation. The best 
range lands have been taken up and for many 
years have been overstocked. With few ex- 
ceptions, there are no States having adequate 
laws for the protection of public lands. nor are 
there adequate laws for the protection of the 
publie lands of the Federal Government ex- 
cept in the forest reserves. 

It would therefore seem advisable to make 
a careful study of the situation in order to 
determine what action, if any, should be 
taken to improve conditions. Necessarily, 
such a study should be wide enough and ex- 
tend back far enough to make sure that the 
facts are adequate for the purposes of the in- 
vestigation. 

Program of the Investigation. 

It seems desirable to approach the problem 
through a study of the subject under two 
general heads: 

First. A general investigation of the pro- 
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duction and consumption of meat animals, in- 
cluding cattle, sheep and swine, in the United 
States and the principal foreign countries 
which compete with the United States. 

Second. A general investigation of the 
methods of producing, finishing, marketing, 
slaughtering, and distributing meat animals 
and meat products, to determine what should 
be done to increase meat production in the 
United States. 

Under the first head, production and con 
sumption, data should be compiled showing 
for such meat importing countries as Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and Belgium, their 
growth of population by decades, the increase 
or decrease in the number of meat animals 
and quantities of animal products which they 
produce, their per capita production of meat 
animals, the number of meat animals and 
quantities of meat products which they im- 
port and the countries from which the imports 
are made, their total per capita consumption 
of meats of different classes, and wholesale 
and retail prices. Similar information should 
be obtained for the principal exporting coun- 
tries, such as Canada, Mexico, Argentina, Rus- 
sia, Australia, and the United States, show- 
ing the number and classes of meat animals 
and meat products exported and the countries 
to which the exports are sent. 

This investigation will be in the nature of 
a statistical survey of the population, the per 
capita production and consumption, supply 
and demand, imports and exports, of meat 
animals and meat products in the principal 
meat producing and meat consuming countries 
of the world. 

Study of Producing Meat Animals. 

Under the second head, a careful study will 
be made of the methods of growing meat ani- 
mals in different sections of the United States 
and in foreign countries; how breeding opera- 
tions are financed; of producing areas and 
methods of increasing their carrying capacity 
on farms and ranges, including improved 
methods of pasture and range management, 
the growing of catch crops, increasing yields 
of grain for feeding purposes by increasing 
the fertility of the soil with manure as a by- 
product of stock raising, and the practice of 
utilizing meat animals as scavengers; methods 
of developing new meat producing areas in 
the Eastern mountain country from Maine to 
Georgia, in the cotton belt, on the sugar 
plantations of the South. and in the northern 
tier of States, especially Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota and the Dakotas, where corn will not 
mature for grain, but may be utilized for 
silage. 

A special study will also be made of meth- 
ods of financing feeding operations; present 
sources of feeding materials, quantities pro- 
duced, quantities utilized; farm, wholesale 
and retail prices; extent to which the present 
supply of feeding materials can be utilized at 
home instead of being exported; possible new 
sources of feeding materials, such as legumes 
grown in rotation with other crops, also to 
what extent the efficiency of existing feeding 
materials can be increased by a wider appli- 
cation of the results of special nutrition in- 
vestigations. 

A detailed study of the cost of producing 
and finishing meat animals on farms and 
ranges will be made under this section, typi- 
eal areas being taken, such as Lancaster 
County, Pa., for the East; Alabama, Louisi- 
ana and Texas for the South; Iowa, Kansas 
and Illinois for the corn belt; Wisconsin and 
Minnesota for the North, and Idaho and Ari- 
zona for the West. 

Typical carloads of animals from the dif- 
ferent regions will be followed through the 
feed lot, the commission man, the slaughter 
house, the refrigerator car, the storage ware- 
house, and the retail dealer, and an accurate 
record will be kept of just what happens at 
each stage, showing the amount received by 
the producer and by each agency between the 
producer and consumer, what the consumers 
paid, and what becomes of the difference or 
spread in prices; these methods to be com- 
pared with similar data from foreign coun- 
tries where available. 


Looking Into the Marketing End. 
The economics of marketing meat animals 
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is deserving of the most careful study because 
of its effect on production and on cost to con- 
sumers, and to this end the committee will en- 
deavor to ascertain whether there is or is not 
unnecessary transportation of meat animals 
between farm, range, feed lot, and packing 
center, and whether or not there is room for 
improvement in this respect. A study should 
also be made of the methods and cost of mar- 
keting through local abattoirs as compared 
with centralized slaughter houses both in the 
United States and in foreign countries. 

In studying methods and cost of distribu- 
ting and selling meat products the committee 
will endeavor to determine to what extent the 
centralization of the packing industry is the 
result of economics of operating on a large 
scale, and to what extent it is due to advan- 
tages of buying and selling on a large scale; 
to what extent the size of the packing plant 
determines the size of the selling organiza- 
tion, or the contrary; and to what extent. if 
any, the immense size of the large packing 
houses enables them to manufacture more 
economically and to sell more cheaply than 
their smaller competitors. 

With the results of the investigations out- 
lined herein before it, the committee will pro- 
eced to determine what conditions existing in 
the business of meat production, manufacture, 
marketing and distribution are uneconomical, 
and to recommend such measures as in their 
judgment will lead to increased production 
and a more economical and efficient system of 
marketing and distribution in this country. 


How the Work Has Been Divided. 


The compilation of data and such special 
investigations as are required will be carried 
on by the various bureaus of the Department 
of Agriculture which are directly interested, 
as follows: 

The Bureau of Statistics (Crop Estimates) 
will compile data regarding production and 
consumption, producing areas, and present 
sources and quantities of feeding materials, 
and will co-operate with other branches of 
the department and with the committee by 
compiling such other data as may be required. 

The Bureau of Animal Husbandry, in co- 
operation with the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
the Forest Service, the Rural Organization 
Service, and the Office of Markets, will inves- 
tigate and report upon the carrying capacity 
of producing areas, the development of new 
producing areas, the greater utilization and 
effciency of feeding supplies, the financing of 
breeding and feeding operations, methods and 
cost of producing, marketing and slaughtering 
meat animals, and the marketing and distri- 
bution of meat products and by-products. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry will investi- 
gate and report upon methods of increasing 
the carrying capacity of producing areas and 
possible new sources of feeding materials, and, 
in co-operation with the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, the development of new producing 
areas and cost of producing meat animals on 
farms. 

The Forest Service will investigate and re- 
port upon methods of utilizing and increasing 
the carrying capacity of ranges and, in co- 
operation with the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, on the cost of producing meat animals on 
ranges. 

The Rural Organization Service, in co-op- 
eration with the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
will investigate and report upon organization 
and methods of financing, breeding and feed- 
ing operations. 

The Office of Markets, in co-operation with 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, will investi- 
gate and report upon methods of marketing 
meat animals and distributing and selling the 
products. 

As results are secured they will be sub- 
mitted from time to time to the committee, 
which will act as a jury and suggest, through 
its chairman, such additional data as may be 
necessary to enable it to reach unbiased con- 
clusions and justify definite remedial recom- 
mendations. The work assigned to the vari- 
ous bureaus will be undertaken at once and 
finished as soon as practicable. 

THE PRESIDENT: We will now hear from 
Mr. James E. Poole, the well-known live- 
stock market expert. 
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LIVE STOCK PROSPECTS 
By James E. Poole, Chicago Live Stock World 


No subject could be of more importance to a gather- 
ing of this nature than livestock. An adequate sup- 
ply of cattle, hogs and sheep is essential to the wel- 
fare of the slaughtering industry, and that a supply 
of tiat not maintained 
demonstration. As w.ll the steel industry be 
expected to survive dearth of fuel and ore, or the 
milling Packingtown 
continue te thrive without a reasonable abundance of 
neat animals. 

Toat a 


volume is being needs no 


night 
wheat 


industry a famine, as 


crucial stage has been reached even a 
casval reference te trade statistics will afford con- 
vincing proof. A year agu at this convention the 
was acknowledged, and in the meantime every 
movth’s slaughter of cattle and sheep in the United 
States bas be.a a draft on future supply. 
has been even more real than apparent, 
because the process of depleting the herds and flocks 
of the by abnormal 
conditions, among which may be enumerated fear of 
free trade resuits, especially in the case of wool and 
mutton raisers, drought and stringency, the 
latter having been intensified by the war in Europe. 
Consequertly factor has favored depletion 
rather then rehabilitation. But despite these unusual 
infuences taere has been a vast and alarming de- 
crease in supply. 

Statistics 


crisis 


Scarcity 


country has been accelerated 


money 


every 


are wearisome, but it may not be un- 





JAMES E. 
(Chicago Live Stock World) 
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interesting to refer to the shrinkage at Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph and Sioux 
City. Compared with the corresponding period of 
1913, during the first nine months of the current year 
these markets showed a deficiency of 735,000 cattle 
and 1,824,000 hogs, a slight increase in sheep being 
due solely to liquidation. 


Disastrous Effects of Reduced Production. 

The disasirous effects of production restraint ex- 
hibit wide ramifications, not the least of which is in- 
ability of the consumer to get an adequate supply 
of meats at reasonable prices. An erroneous but 
popular impression exists that the grower is revelling 
in wealth as a resuit of current high prices, while 
the obvious fact is that comparatively few have 
cattle, hogs or sheep to sell, otherwise the prices 
would be impossible. 

As a result soil fertility has been seriously de- 
pleted. Gu where you will through the corn belt 
and you will find that the grain elevator has super- 
seded the livestock yard in commercial importance. 
Livestock tonnage has dwindled to such small volume 
that railroad managers are showing belated alarm. 
The packing industry has been crippled and its wage 
earners in a large measure dispersed. 

West of the Missouri river, over a vast region ex- 
tending from the Rio Grande to the Canadian line, 


vast natural resources are laying idle that might be 
utilized in augmenting the food supply of the nation. 
In many trans-Missouri lovalitics both cattle and sheep 
have all but disappeared. East, West, North and 
South the country is long on feed but short on live- 
stock, while the packing industry languishes and the 
publie clamors for meat. 


Futile Suggestions for Relief. 


Obviously it ix the function of this Association to 
relief measures. So far suggestion of that 
Lature has proven futile. A year ago free trade was 
advanced as a specific, tut letting down the bars to 
Canadian and Mexican cattle has been a joke so far 
as relieving nationa! want is concerned, and if Argen- 
tine or Australasian dressed product has mitigated 
ecniition of the consumer no result of that 
nature has been recorded. 


plan 


the 


The free trade theorists have merely demonstrated 
that if the meat consumers of the United States are 
to enjoy an sdequate supply of meats domestic pro- 
duction is their only reliance. Consequently, unless 
the waning iadustry can be revived beef, pork and 
tutton may be permanently enrolled in the category 
of luxuries. 


So far no remedial suggestion other than chimerical 
has been advanced. A few weeks ago the Master 
sutchers’ Avsociation of America, a retailers’ organ- 
ization, met at Chicago and tackled 
somewhat earnestly but futilely. The recommenda- 
of that gathering may be summarized as an 
e.port tax on meats—impossible unless the Consti- 
tution of the United States is amended—appropria- 
tion of 10 per cert. of the federal income tax to 
encourage livestock preduction, and condemnation of 
the cutover lands of Michigan and Wisconsin by the 
governmealt for the purpose of placing thereon the 
unc. oployed of the great cities to raise cattle, hogs 
and sheep. 


the problem 


tions 


Toe anyone versed in livestock lore such a propa- 
ganda appears farcial, not a single suggestion being 
piacticable. The era of chimerical propositions is 
over, anc unless some plan can be devised for stimn- 
lating production advocacy of vegetarianism will be 
rhilosaphical. 

It has been ecnstomary to assume that this Is a 
big country ard that a supply of livestock would 
come somewhere. Liquidation has been mis- 
taken fer increased production. Theorists nave con- 
tended that without livestock soil fertility could not 
be maintained, consequently the industry would auto- 
matically perpetuate itself. Scarcity forecasters who 
were able tu read the handwriting on the wall were 
discredited 2s exch succeeding season filled the stock 
yards, but such prognostication is now being made 
good, 

If the same ratio of supply decrease as has been 
in evidence since 1911 continues, a decade hence 
packinghouse property will be a liability rather than 


from 


an asset. That. of course, will not happen because 
high prices alwayz exert a stimulating influence on 
production, but there are more factors of repression 


than increased production active at present, and if 
the industry Is to be placed on a basis of prosperity. 
possible only by an adlequate supply of raw material, 
immediate and hercic acticn will be necessary. 


Causes of the Present Situation. 

To plan such a campaign it will first be necessary 
to take cognizance of present and prospective produc- 
tion-repressive factors. Briefly these may be enumer- 
ated as an unfavorable financial situation, discontent 
of the producer, mimical federal and State legisla- 
tion, trensportation handicaps and predatory animals. 
Relief in each case must be supplied if the cattle 
herds and sheep flocks of the nation are to increase 
and multiply. 

Hog preduction has been restrained largely by dis- 
ease, and that handicap scientific research has al- 
ready mitigated to a large extent. Therefore it is 
to the encouragement of beef and mutton production 
that this Association must address itself if the prob- 
lem ig considered deserving of solution. 

The cornerstone of the livestock industry is credit. 
This applies equally to the carload feeder as to the 
map who counts his bovine or ovine possessions by 
the thousund. A few years ago the problem of financ- 
ing a breeding or feeding enterprise was compara- 
tively sinplc. and during the halcyon days of the in- 
qustry moacy was available in unlimitcd quantities. 
but the recent advance in values has created a new 
cet of conditions, until securing financial ammunition 


90 


whe.e money must be used for lengthy periods is 
practically impossibie through ordinary channels. 

The steer man whose needs call for ninety-day to 
six-month maturity leans can secure accommodation, 
but unforturately the steer does not reproduce itself, 
and whea thc cow-man, who must have money for 
mich longer approaches the banker he is 
politely but cmphatically turned down. 


periods, 


Financing Cattle Breeding Is the Problem. 


How to furnish to reinstate the cow on 
the vast Western breeding ground, where the young 
cattle of the country must be raised if at all, is 
the probicm of the hour. By such financial machinery 
as exists the will never be discharged. 
Much of the money ntllized in livestock production 
is furnished by banks, commission houses and loan 
companies, and tLe nature of their business not only 
ren 


money 


now tasks 


rs early maturities imperative, 
liquid. 


can be 


but the security 
must oe 

Steers ordered to market at any moment, 
but a breeding herd cannot advantageously be dis- 
posed of in such summary manner, hence the cow- 
man that the money he uses 
will be available for lengthy periods at a reasonable 
rete of interest. Inability to secure such acccmmo- 
dation why the West has been getting 
out of cows trade 
until pasture 
that promise a protit in the 
action is licpossible. 

To devis« 


must have asscrance 


is one reason 


and the has gone on 


a steer basis, 
replenishing a with 


finality 


steers at prices 


of the trans- 


some means 
be reinstated and an 
the 


whereby the cow herd may 
young cattle 
rehabili 
accomplished by two 
cither of which is feasible. In recent years 
packers and stockyard interests have devised 
a means by which steer feeding has been stimulated. 
They have organized cattle 
place 
principal 


ennual crop of 


assured is, then 
tation problem. 
methods, 


certain 


principal phase of the 


This may be 


loan which 


as to 


companies 
the paper 
and it to Eastern 
investors to whom this attractive sphere would other- 
wise be But has 
fined to carly maturities, and if breeding of commer- 
cattle Is to be effectively stimulated, 
tending over two or more 


The 


anJ supervise loans, guarante¢ 


interest, and dispose of 


closed such enterprise been con- 


cial loans ex- 
years will be imperative. 
that the packers, 
stockyard companies and meat retailers of the United 
States organize a loan concern with a capital of fifty 
to one hundred million dollars to be loaned exclusively 
on breeding the the 
could be discounted, as the value of 
loans as a where the maker has 
facilities fer taking care of the stock, is rated high 
The oniy difference betw2en such loaning and that of 
the concerns now operating is that maturities would 
be deferred, would merely make the paper 
more valuable from the viewpoint of the investor. It 
would doubtless be possible for such a corporation to 
bonds secured by the paper it holds. 

If the thousands of meat retailers now showing 
such aiarm over the future of their business desire a 
prictical method of insuring a supply of meats, they 
it by taking the stock or bonds of a 
loaning company, and at the same time invest their 
surplus capital profitably. 

Assuming that this idea its impracticable, here is 
another. It savors of paternalism, and on that ac- 
couut greeted with ridicule. But 
the government has been definitely conimitted to pa- 
ternalism in many and there is nothing more 
paternalistic In asking Washington to encourage beef 
raising than in uiging that it come to the relief of 
the cotton grower tn such an emergency as the Euro- 


suggestion here 


made is 


cows. Under proper auspices 
paper 


cattle 


readily 


security, 


which 


Isstc 


may secure 


will probably be 


ways, 


pean war has created. 


Use Postal Savings to Finance Breeding. 
the that the 
savings deposit funds the breeding 
This it pays the de- 
positor 2 per cent., could be placed among cow owners 
at § per cent., and within ten years the commercial 
breeding would be able to stand 
about this 
a prohibitive 


Briefly, pian Is government use its 


postal to finance 


industrv money, for which 


alone. 
more paternalistic idea 
the pro- 
tariff, except that encouragement afforded the 
the interest of the con- 
of a protective tariff the 


indusiry 
There is nolaing 
than in 
tective 
cattle 
sumer, 


zivirg steel industry 
would be in 
In the 
the bill. 
would 


crower 
while case 
country paid 

Not oul; the government secure remunera- 
tive emplorment for its postal bank deposits, but the 
Gagging energy of a vast industry would be quickened, 
settlement of the great pastoral areas of the West 
would be facilitated, created for railroads, 
prosperity would return to the packing centers, and 
the consuining public would be given access in time 
to ar adequate If not abundant supply of meats. 


tonnage 
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Unicss some provision is made for financing the in- 
dustry production will remain at a standstill. 


The Need for Right Kind of Legislation. 


Next to toe financial problem comes the necessity 
for constructive federal and State legislation. Until 
Washiugton tackles the public domain problem from 
an intelligent increase in cattle and sheep 
supply will pe douviful. There exists a popular but 
erroneous impression that the trans-Missouri pastoral 
region {s undergoing an evolution process. Unin- 
formed writers prate glibly on the cutting up of the 
Lig ranches and conversion into farms, whereas out- 
side Texus, the land grants and Indian reservations 
the sv-called big ranches existed only in imagination. 

In the days of the Western cattle and 
sheep industry beef and mutten was made largely on 
what was known as the 
where grass was free. 


angle, 


halcyon 
community vast 
The business as it 
mere gamble with the elements, 
naturally brief. But the same 
graas 's there. and more feed is now going to waste 
than was utilized before the industry was liquidated. 
Hada Washington handled national estate 
problem with any «d+gree of intelligence, present la- 
and until a sane 
is adopted by our 
national legisiatcrs improvement is 

As a should be taken of the 
purely pastoral lands, railroads should be required to 
convert thelr holding tnto solid trects, instead of the 
present alternate and wher the graz- 


range, a 
common, 
then 
and 


existed 
its tenure 


was a 
was 


the real 
mentable coucitions would not exist, 


policy toward the public domain 
imvossible. 


prelimimary a survey 


section system, 


MAX N. AGGER 
(J. C. Roth Packing Co., Cincinnati, 0.) 
Treasurer-elect of the Association. 


ing cepacity of the public lands has been determined 
they should be leased for livestock raising purposes 
for such tcrims cas will permit the lessees to make 
the improvements essential te successful livestock 
raising. 


Practices that Must Be Reformed. 


The present 
possession 


practice cof permitting settlers to take 
the semi-arid region by exer- 
howestead shonld be abandoned. For 
hole taken a thousand cattle of 
necessity go to market, and the settler does nothing 
fo repair the deficiency. In many cases he is merely 
the livestock 
privete ownersbip of 
su essentisl to livestock production in the 


of water in 


cising 


right: 


every water thus 


a nomad intent on levying tribute on 


xroner. Instead of 


the 


permitting 
water 
arid country the gcvernment should conserve it as a 
public utility. 

Indiscriminate cutting up of Indian reservations is 
ented. Most of this land fs wholly 
unfit fer agriculture, as repeated failures have demon- 
strated. nature intended as a 
grazing region is an injustice to those who are utiliz- 
ing it for that purpose, and rank deception on settlers 
who are deluded with the hope that successful agri- 
culture without possible in these alti- 
tudes. 

State 


also to be depr 


Exploiting a 


country 


irrigation is 


legislation is in many cases adverse to the 
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livestock intercst. It should be a recognized prin- 
ciple that crops must be fenced, whereas the reverse 
is the practice. Herding cattle on the open range 
is practically impossible, and when a herd law is 
passed growers have no alternative but to order cars 
end send their stock to market, thus putting another 
crimp in the meat supply. 

Since the days when calves grazed on Boston com- 
mon crops were protected, and if this rule were 
adopted in the West a vast grass area now going to 
waste weuld be made available for beef and mutton 
production. In many cases a patch is sown in grain 
merely to harass the cattle raiser or the sheep men. 


The Effect of Bad Railroad Service. 


Railroads have been in no small measure respon- 
sible for repression of livestock production. No com- 
putation is possible of the vast amounts that have 
been dissipated by bad service. Trade annals are 
replete with stories of cattle and sheep loaded fat, 
but which reached market only in feeder condition. 

While the promotion departments of the carriers 
have paid big salaries to experts to exploit the ad- 
vantages of beef and mutton raising, their operating 
departments have persistently discouraged produc- 
tien by notoriously bad service due to a vicious ton- 
nage system. In brief, the railroads have refused to 
regard livestock as perishable property, and by per- 
mitting values to vanish through the slats of the 
cars have been largely responsible for scarcity and 
high prices. Recently there has been a disposition 
to recognize this evil, and making 
laudable effurts to give the shipper encouragement. 

The the principal ob- 
stacle to the sheep industry, and so far as the terri- 
tory east of the Missouri river is concerned this is 
undoubtediy a fact. But all over the West, a region 
the livestock industry must thrive if the Na- 
is to be filled, the clawed animal is an 
ever-present menace. These predatory beasts levy an 
toll, the millions, on cattle 
herds and sheep flocks, much of which loss could be 
the federal government was alive to the 


some roads are 


dog has been advertised as 


where 


tiona’ larder 


annual running up into 
averted if 
situation. 

With an annually decreasing production of beef and 
mutton it is a sad commentary on Washington ineffi- 
that the 
pression agency, 


ciency government shoulé continte as 8 re- 
and yet on the vast forest reserva- 
thousands of bears, 
and coyotes are not 
oaly propagated, but protected to prey on young cattle 


under government auspices. 


tions in the mountain regions 


cougais, mountain lions, wolves 
and seep, practically 
These reserves constitute a natural breeding ground 
‘‘varmint,”’ and their ravages will continue 
until Washington is brougnt to a sense of realization 
of its While the several States have 
been bounties, with a view 
the federal government has 
purened the opposite policy. Conservative estimates 
place the annual loss by predatory animals in Western 
States at not less than $10,000,000, which does not 
include decreased production owing to the fact that 
forced cut of cattle and sheep raising. 


for such 


delinquency. 


spending large snms in 


of protecting livestock, 
i z 


many are 


Discontent Among Livestock Growers. 


Discontent among growers is another production- 
repressive Infinence. It might be logically contended 
that current nigh prices of livestock leave no ground 
for discontent, but these lofty quotations merely em- 
There was a time, not so far 
Western farmers were un- 
hogs and sheep 
But that 


.phasize this condition. 
in the remote past, when 
der the necessity of raising cattle, 
to find outlet for their produce. 
condition no longer exists. 

Even in the of the trans-Missourt 
region hay is now convertible into money, and in the 


a cash 


remote sections 
temptation to convert everything grown 
directly into cash is often irresistible. 
service, unstable markets and other in- 
created such discontent among feeders 
that in many sections the feed lot has 
ceased to be a feature of the landscape. 

In recent years steady appreciation in the cost of 
stock cattle has injected more complexity into the 
trade, while on the Western breeding ground ob- 
stacles to successful and profitable cattle and sheep 
To assuage this discontent 
reassure concerning market stability 
should be one aim of those desirous of stimulating 


production. 


eorn belt th: 
on the farm 
Bad railroad 
have 
and breeders 


fluences 


raising have multiplied. 


and 


producers 


The Wrong Kind of Publicity. 


Too much adverse publicity 


is given the packing 
and meat industry generally. At regular intervals 
tirades of illogical denunciation of both grower and 
slaughterer arouse resentment among consumers, and 
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by curtailing demand for meats demoralize markets 
and repress production 
A campaign of education of tke lay press with a 
view to eliminating this misinformation would be 
timely. These periodical tirades may be attributable 
more to lack of information in editorial and repor- 
torial circles than to mendacity, but perhaps the 
mania for sensationalism is largely responsible. 
When, as was the case recently, New York papers 
accused the packers of maintaining enormous concen- 
tration camps outside Chicago where livestock was 
dammed back and allowed to filter through te the 
markets only in limited numbers for ihe purpose of 
maintaining exorbitant prices, the need of an educa- 
tion campaign among the newspaper editors of the 
country is No industry has suffered 
adverse publicity mere than this. 
Unecononical distribution is another vexed trade 
problem. While the packer has effected evolutionary 
economies in the process of conversion, the distribu- 
tion has grown extravagant. The attempt to retail 
meats—a commodity on which the margin of profit 
has been steadily decreasing—on the same basis as 
whiskey, dry goods, or hardware, has been a failure. 


Bad Business Methods of the Butcher. 
As at present indicated the wholesale cost of beef, 
pork and mutton is subordinated by the retailer to 


obvious. from 
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such charges as rents, bad debts, labor and service. 
If the packer attempted to do business on the same 
system he would soon be in th> hands of the sheriff. 
The retaller is makizg a futile effort to maintain net 
profits on a steadily dwindling volume of business at 
constantly increasing cost of the product he vends, 
and instead of seeking a logical remedy he cherishes 
the illusion that s»mehow or other by some process of 
alchemy the era of cheaz livestock may be renewed. 

The efficacy of co-operation wiil not be disputed, 
and as a nuinher of organizations in the United States 
are working with the same object, restoration of the 
livestock industry, concerted would doubtless 
facilitate that campaign. [Py co-operating with such 
organizations as the National Live Stock Association, 


action 


the National Wool Growers’ Association, the Texas 
Cattle Raisers Association, the Cornbelt Meat Fro- 


ducers’ Association, 
fort, 


ane 


and others engaged in similar ef- 
this Association could further its own interests 
that of the industry, especially in the 
halls of national legislation, where the needs of the 
livestock zrower are consistently ignored. 

Straight Talk from a Newspaper Man. 

THE PRESIDENT: The next speaker is 
Mr. F. A. Murray, of the Wall Street Journal. 
I take great pleasure in introducing Mr. 
Murray. 


whole 


PACKERS AND PUBLICITY 
By F. A. Murray, of The Wall Street Journal 


Apart from bigness, your industry is the most 
distinguished in at least one other respect—unpopu- 
larity. Public ill-will Is an awful liability. Why 


have you so much of it when you feel that you should 
have so little? Collective thought, continuously and 
concretely expressed. is the greatest power on earth. 
It brought Europe to war. 

The worst thing that I know about packers Is their 
secrecy. Ui my own account I cannot find fault with 
them on even that have been 
prompt and liberal information I sought from 
them. But of the 100,000,000 people in 
the United States will or can go to the packers for 


score, because 


they 
with 


how many 


information as I have to do? Like Mahomet, you 
must go to the mcuntain. 
Here is on industry with a value of product above 


a billion 
cerns producer 
most intimately, ard 
therefore suspected. 


and one-half of and it con- 


consumer of 


dollars annually, 


every and every meat 
it still remains mysterious and 


Suspicion easily turns to hate. 
Need for Publicity in the Meat Industry. 
No 

licity waste in 

materia! at Packingtown 


cther industry has to court 
the conversion of raw 
The biggest concerns com- 
bine-l turn about one billion dollars annually, 
and they claim only 4% or less thereon—the smallest 


profit on gross sales of any industry. 


more reason pub- 


There is no 


ovet 


A jury declared that these big packers were at 
least not criminals. They voluntarily dissolved the 
so-called ‘‘becf trust," escaping a civil suit under 


the Sherman vunli-truct law, and yet a few weeks ago 

it looked as though some sort of prosecution might be 

started against some packers, whether big or little. 
‘How about this high price fuss?’ I asked one of 


them a fortnight after the European war began. 
“Scare headlines and a wave of hysteria,’’ he re- 
plied. 


That was uo answer at all, so far as original causes 
were concerred. Presently the packers and the dis- 
tributors were calling one another names. The women 
made life for the retailers. The 
ment charged the district attorneys to make investi- 
gation of *‘tie rapid and unwarranted increase in the 
prices of foodstuffs in this country upon the pretext 
of the condilicns existing in Europe.”’ 

You sce, the government had become infected with 


miserable govern- 


the populor prejudice, and was prepared in advance 
to assume fraud upon the part of dealers in food- 
stuffs, of which class the packers always get the 


greatest glare from the spotlight. 

It was hizh time for you to vet busy, and you did. 
Tie captuins of yorr industry for the first time came 
out in the with a of plain stateients, 
showing catile receipts, prices paid for live stock and 
charged to wholesalers for meat. 

Nothing wins so surely as a fact, but the time to 
state your facts is in advance of agitation, because 
lies travel Sike lightning. In this instance the agita- 
tion subsided a great deal, although subsequently 
cattle sol@ here at the highest prices since the civil 
war, and doulbtiess the consumer pzid corresponding 
prices to his butcher on the corner. 


The Agitation Will Break Out Again. 


You may be perfectly sure of one thing: The agita- 


press series 





tion will break out again, possibly in more virulent 
form. It is beside the question to say that anybody 
ascertain the essential explanatory facts and 
figures by going to a little trouble. Human nature 


can 


is not thus It finds fallacy fascinating, but it 1s 
willlug ‘‘to be shewn,’’ only it must be shown over 
and over aguin, ad infinituun—and, to the trade, ad 


nauseam! 

Nothing is clearer to your minds perhaps than the 
fact that the price of beef is a relative thing, like 
the price of anything else, and that beef prices rela- 





F. A. MURRAY 
(Wall Street Journal) 


Speaker at the Convention. 


tively have not been high, if indeed beef has not sold 
through all these years for less than it is worth, in 
with other Nor is there any 
of denbt in your minds that there is very 
couipetition im industry from top to 
tottom, or that the effect of competition is to hold 
prices so luw that they must be fairly uniform. 

Very well, prove it. To all the people. 

How? Through a the greatest 
ever known. Do you not know that ordinary official 
statements are discounted 50 per cent., and if made 
by lawyers 100 ecent.? A campaign -of 
conscientious and com- 
will ‘‘stick.’”” Think 
blundered along through 


comparison things. 
shadow 


strong your 


To whom? 


great press bureau, 


nearly per 
education must be continuous, 
pact to earry conviction that 


how the railroad managers 
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the years with a half-hearted, haphazard, Pickwickian 
policy of publicity. 


How the Railroads Did It. 


You remember when the railroads asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the first time for a gen- 
eral advance in freight rates. Everybody was against 
it. The shippers stood solidly together and made a 
vigorous figlt against it, and most of the newspapers 
were with them The railroads got nothing. or 
course, (be Comunission decided the case on its merits 
se far as it was able to do so, but that has nothing 
to do witi ny argument. 

The forthwith proceeded to establish a 
bureau of publicity in Washington to hand out facts 
and figures that could be understood and accepted at 
their face value, and in other ways sought to estab- 
lish themselves in public confidence by telling the 
simple truth unceasingly. It was discouraging at 
first, but the leaven of real publicity is always at 
work. After two the Eastern railroads came 
along with a petition for a 5 per cent. advance in 
freight rates. 

How much or how little they got, or to what ex- 
tent conditions had changed in the interval between 
the two petitions, has nothing to do with my argu- 
ment, cither. What I contend is that in the second 
jnstance the carriers had countless friends among the 
shippers aud the newspapers and the men on the 
street. There was comparatively little opposition, 
and it was comparatively tame. 

If the Eastern lines could have placed their case 
before the court of public opinion they might have got 
all they asked. A few weeks ago the President of 
the United States made a special plea on their behalf, 
and the Commission reopened the case. 

Your publicity 


railroads 


years 


tureau would have an altogether 
diferent job, of course, but a job none the less im- 
posing. I know publicity men in your own 
ranks who coild measrre up to the duties of manager 
of your pubiicity Yureau—broad-minded, big-hearted, 
public-spirited, dynamic, diplomatic men. The 
assistant maanger of the bureau should be a woman. 


some 


The Value of Woman in This Instance. 

It was a great conyention you had last year, and 
the best thing in all of the splendid speeches was 
said in reference to the scarcity of live 
corsequent impoverishment of the soil. ‘‘The hope of 
the industry is the farm, now that the ranch has 
cone,*’ said one speaker in substance, ‘‘and the suc- 
the farm upon keeping the boys 
there, and tiat can he done only by keeping the girls 
there."’ 

Woman holds the key to your front door, 
your back ‘oor, 


stock and 


cess of depends 


and to 
If you can get the women you 
will have precious littie need of lawyers! 

The other sex is not strong on mathematics or 
syllogistic reasoning. The other day I heard a woman 
say to another en the street car: 

“Meat prices are awful. Just think, I had to pay 
22 cents today for pork loins. Something ought to be 

We must have meat. Poor people are 


too. 


done abovi it. 
always the ones who suffer.’’ 

After a unusual in 
feminine conversation—the other woman remarked: 
“Well, fruit ought to be cheap anyway.”’ 

“Why?” 

*Becanse sugar is so high people cannot afford to 
put up the fruit.’’ 

Now, there’s a sample of the ordinary woman's 
reasoning. And yet the ordinary woman will listen 
to reason when she is not excited. 

Woman is the first to demand pure food, but who 
is to tell her the cost of inspecion? 

How either, for that matter 
—know that the government spent nine years and ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 from 1903 to 1912 in an effort 
to bring about lower prices by litigation, and the only 
visible result was a dissolution of one packing com- 
pany, witn no reduction in the price of meats? 

0, sing the song of demand and supply 
And then of supply and demand, 


long pause—something very 


many women—or men, 


‘Til the facts of the case are high and dry 
And the proof is as fine as sand. 

Here is an €conumic writer’s summary in one para- 
graph of the statistical output of your last annual 
meeting: 

“Conventional statistics pointing to shortages of 
stock until packers predict $1 beefsteak and 
lowering of nationul vitality in consequence may be 
summarized in the comparative decrease of 40 per 
cent. in the cattle supply of the country in six years 
--one-sixth of one head of esttle per capita of popu- 
lation, as compared with one head each in 1907—and 
the ratio vf population Increase in the cities and 


live 


towns on one side and the country areas on the other 





Q? 


of atmust three to 
producer in a dec 


Very 


one three new consumers to one 


ide.”’ 
convincing vo students. A 


women by 


splendid text for 
a woman of 
Male 
doomsday, 


a series of 
intellect 
dole 


takes a woinan to humanize 


ecrmolis to Proad 


and quick persuasion 


until 


press 


agents 


con but it 


out packing data 


them for women 


Newspapers Eager for Real News. 


It wonkl surprise most packers, I am sure, if they 


could be told how much newspaper space in this coun 
try is ready tc reevive 
The Wall Street 


are continnalls 


real news about 


the 


the industry. 
Journal and Boston 


this, 


News Bureau 
that or the 
A great press bureau 
it to advantage. The ad 
the daily should be 
the 
need the 


asking me about 


other phase of packing affairs. 


could utilize ev« iuch of 


vertising colurn:ns of 
liberally patronized, 
tisements. 
movey! 
Department stcre 
Taat requires merely 
skill. Your 
cawpaign of education 


newspapers 
because 
Furtherz 


women read 


the 


adver 
ore, newspapers 
advertising is a different propost- 
tion entirely. 
and 


advertising sense 


artistic advertising should be a 


among the producers as well 

as the 
What the live stock in- 

dustry, now that the supply of meat is short and the 

soil fertilizer 

Germany ? 

O, the 


as mvch 


LonsulMers. 


are you doing to encourage 


cries for and there is no more potasi 


from 


you aave! 


power that No other class holds 
Chicago Western 
enjoys intimate rela 
tions with bankers or berrews se heavily from interior 
backs. 


One 


bank stock in and othor 


cities, no other industry such 


pecker here carries as much as $§,000,G00 of 


farmers’ fertilizer paper on his books at times. Last 
spring the South bought $100,000,000 in fertilizer and 
paid for only 25 per cent. of it. And our 
packers are firmly entrenched in Argentina and Canada 
and other foreign ccnntries that are As Mr. 
Cc. W. Barron, the king, re 
cently ‘South 


now bix 


hard up 
financial news bureau 


said: America is in greater 


than if German guns were actually trained upon her 


distress 


because sterling or German exchange, upon which 


South America depeniled for financing ber needs, bave 
been shut off. 
‘*The 


“binds us 41s 


Mr 
financial as 


Monroe doctrine,”’ ontinned Barron, 


much to furnish military 


support."* 


Illustrating th emergency wer there, biz 


one 


packer bere put out his 


currency, 


firm’s notes for 60 and 9) 


days as and he refused some European 


government bonds in payment ‘or his comm dities 
Packing assets are the best in the world in war times 

Mngliand alone, in the first half of this year, loaned 
$100,000 ,000 
which now 
Bank of 
iment 

Stockyards 


in the 


nearly between Argentina and Brazil, 


the National City 
a favorable development for the 


are to have branches of 
New York 
husiness, 

iuterests here 


efforts to 


played a 
re establish 


creditable part 


early some sort of in 
ternatiunal credit facilities, which collapsed when th> 


war began ‘They were very secretive 


public 
meat to 


about their 
transacticns because 
United States 
bureau that there 
deal to Americans eliminated 
travagance and superfluous luxury. 


the 
had no 
have 


was convinced th» 


spare, but a press 


could explained was a good 


spare if waste, ex- 

When Europe is gold-crazy and war-mad and hungry 
is surely a good time self- 
denial, stock exchanges are closed 
because we owe Enrope $5,500,000,000 to $6,000,000,000 
of debt in the form of sccurities, 
which would swamp us. 


for us to exercise some 


especially as ow 
the liquidation of 
There was work for a press 
things. 


Lureau--—explaining these 


Ay Illustration of Wrong News Impressions. 
It happened by 
the 


licigbt a 
loads of if 


special circumstances that the day 


agitation over high prices of meat wes at its 


hip toad of meat from Argentina 
this That 
m any Chicago newspaper. 
happened to gv on to but the newspapers 
have said nothing about subsequent imports of meats 
into the United States, and the popular impression is 
that vast yvuntities have this 


right enrichment cf 


100 
fact 


car 


arrived in country. was 


not mentioned That cargo 


England, 


been leaving country 


slong, te the 


fhe amazing 


packers, 


“IT have caten less meat since the 


leading 


war began.’’ 
trunk line the 
mind we all 


remarked the trattic head of a 


other day, ‘‘Iccanse I made up my eat 


too much 
feel I 
things, 


meat, and also because as a good citizen I 
these days with a few 
income the 


wonders with a few in- 


ought to get wleng less 
although my 


remains same.”’ 


A press brren eonld work 


terviews lise thet 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


There are very able trade papers devoted to meat 
packing aud live stock, like The National Provisioner 
and the Live Stock World, and great farm publica- 
tions, like Successful Farming, with three-quarters of 
a million circulation. 
but they have their 


There would be 


They serve their purpose well, 
limitations. 
scarcely any limit to the oppor 
tuvity of a great packing press bureau, properly 
ducted, to the 
might in compel 


con- 
all. It 


wholesale 


improve conditions for. us 
follow 
prices downward almost as promptly as they do up 
ward. It might such 
ardization of the stock 


would discount stock 


time retailers to 


cause stabilization and stand- 


that the 
paper at as 


live industry banks 
live low interest 
instead of at 


cne-haif of 1 per cent. to 1 per cent. higher 


rates as the average commercial rates, 
In any 
event, it could prove te the women in town that lard 
at around 9 cents per pound bas teen the cheapest 
food product in the world, excepting possilly the sub- 
stitute of cottonseed oil. 

It should he to demonstrate 
packers’ intcrest that 
that after the now at war had been for 
years spending about one-lalf of what they saved for 
industrial development in 


with the 


able that it 


‘heap as 


the 


possible, 


is to 
meat be as 


ard rations 


war preparations and 
world trade—the 

the prices of and 
comparatively little indeed. 
cousidering the supply and the demand. 


now 
$40,000, 060.000 onnual ex 


Change—mostiy suspended, meats 


provisions have artvanced 


To Encourage Livestock Production. 


Or the prolInecrs’ end, there never was a time when 


FRED KREY 


(Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo.) 


Chairman Executive Committee. 


it was so importart to encourage feeding and treed- 
ing operations on ail the farms as it is today. In 
this country the stuck problem at the moment 
probably stants second only to the railroad problem. 
The president of a national bunk here, a bank that 
specializes In live steck paper. predicts 15-cent steers 
next spring 1c¢ cummer unl ss cattle growers can cet 
more money and cheaper money. 

The proposed press bureau's campaign of education 
should the 
bankers. 


live 


encompass bankers, certainly the 


And it should keep one eye upon legislation 


city 


always. 


Statesmen and _ politicians--the 


those 


dictionaries 
two words, 
net invariably synonymous 

faith in the fetish of a statut». 
Foolish or half-baked Il-cislation can do more harm to 
an industry ard to the general public than retributive 
or vindictive legislation 
to be a 


recog- 
nize a distinction 
life 


abounding 


between and in 
modern they sre 


have an 


ean do. One does not have 
know that 
prices. If the Stee) Cor 
poration and the International Harvester shall be dis 
like tke Standsrd Oil and the 
who wil' benefit? 

The advance in the cost of living last month—un 


prececentediy rapid, 


student of cconomics -to trust- 


busting has net reduced 


sclved American To 


bacco, 


perhaps, for so short a space of 


time—was caused partially by scare, partially by 
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eupidity, partiaily by prospective urgent needs. The 
Saturday Evening Pest said: “In a single week prices 
were increased more than they ever were lowered by 
our political action. No combination brought it about, 
fcr it affected scores of articles and bundreds ef 
points where ne trust influence exists."’ 

Some ef the remedial measures proposed in Congriss 
were absurdly preposterous. 
patuie to want the 


Just because it is human 
highest possible price for what 
sells, and the lowest possible price for what one 
buys, the theory of intelligent supervision and im- 
regulation by gcevernment is But for 
same should be no rough handling 
part of the commerce machine by those who 
understand it. 


one 


partial 
the 
of any 


sound. 


reascn there 


do not 


Explain These Things to the Public. 


Your press bureau, to measure up to its full duty, 
should explain these things through the newspapers 
and other publications, by circular letters and special 
bulletins aud otherwise. It might be well to employ 
experts, as some railroads do, to go about the country 
lecturing, explaining to producers what they should 
raise and to what extent and how and when, and to 
consumers no end of things. 

If consumers 
have 


1elused to 
tu raise their calves. 


eat veal farmers would 
It is encouraging to find 
the cnutire country, especially the South, more kindly 
disposed towards crop diversification for its own sake 
and because more activity in the end of 
farming is sure to follow. 


livestock 


I am not here to toast you or to roast you, and you 


are so wise in your generation that I shrink from ex- 
presslag my views even upon the subject with which 
I am most familiar—publicity. A newspaper man 
feels small these days when he realizes how poorly 
the world’s greatest story is being covered, but that 
is no fauit of the newspapers. Militarism has pushed 
publicity vat of sight of the great and awful drama 
of the But publicity will flourish in 
again when militarism gasps for breath. 

After around ‘the world William Jennings 
Bryau said tu the old Newspaper Club of Chicago: ‘‘I 
found that the ecxtent to which country is en- 
lightened Is the extent to which its newspapers have 
influence.*’ 


ages. 


Eure ype 


his tour 


any 


The light of publicity will penctrate through the 
thickest derkness and tle deepest glocm. Witheut 
publicity we ‘vould still be in mediaeval times. Pub- 
licity has been the sreutest factor, except conscience, 
in all modern referms, 
peace 


and so it 
throughout the world. 
Fermit me a 


will be in restoring 


word of altruism in conclusion. It 
may be that ethics has its tap root in economics, but 
it is seldom amf!ss to sound the. ethical note. The 
physical and financial shock of this war, terrific as it 
is—the most destructive and the most appalling event 
in human history deluge—is less serious 
toat the the loss of confidence of man 
in man and of the world in Christianity. 


since 


woral shock, 


the 


An America who cannot be sober and considerate 


now is unfit to live. You are not so greedy for gain, 


not so inconsiderate of those from whom you buy and 
to whom you sell, as many thiuk you are. 


But surely 
now is the time 


to prove it. A great pub- 
licity orgamzation could spread the truth about you 


for you 


und for you oroudeast, and perhaps it also could show 
you how to conduct your business so openly, so cour- 
teously, 30 considerately, that the meat packing in- 
dustry wonid be as distinctively the model of business 
morality as it is the model 
piise. 


now of business enter- 
However, he map of Europe may be changed, what- 
ever may hapren to nations and dynasties, humanity 
must pay an appalling price for generations to come, 
besides the blood toll it is paying now. And hunan- 
ity’s chief compensation will come through the spread 
of democracy, a fuller 
finer sense of 
brotherhood. 
While preparing to exploit and to protect 
country’s new position as a world power, which 
hope will attain pre-eminence in righteousness as 
well as in commerce and finance, we 
ourselves into 
the new era 
war-worn world. 
fullest publicity. 


sense of interdependence, a 


compromise, a deeper sense of 
this 
we 
should begin 
with the chastened 
will upon 
do without the 


now to get 
spirit of 


the 


unison 
which then 
That we cannot 


dawn 


THE PRESIDENT: 
now in order. 
carried.) 

Be on hand to-morrow at 2 o’clock and do 


not forget to be on hand at the dinner to- 
night. 


Adjourned until 2 p. m., Tuesday. 


Motion to adjourn is 
(Motion seconded and duly 
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SECOND SESSION 


Tuesday, October 20, 1914, 2 P. M. 
THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, the meet- 
ing will now come to order. Yesterday, on 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


account of lack of time, we were obliged to 
omit the paper on “Packinghouse Costs” by 
Mr. E. C. Merritt, so we will start in by 
hearing Mr. Merritt this afternoon. (Ap- 
plause. ) 


PACKING HOUSE COSTS 


By E. C. Merritt, Indianapolis Abattoir Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


From the title of the paper I am expected to pre- 
pare and read to you to-day, you may be looking 
for almost anything; perhaps many pages of statistics 
showing how much money been spent in the 
packing business since its origin; perhaps some actual 
figures mace by me showing just how much it costs 
to do everything around a packing house; perhaps a 
long list of tests dug up from everywhere to prove 
that it costs so much to do a certain thing. 

When the matter was first presented to me I asked 
our secretary for any suggestions he might have, and 
he promptly suggested that the paper take not more 
than 25 or 30 minutes, which indicated that in his 
opinion you would want at least a limit placed upon 
the amount of stuff I might produce. 

I looked around among the statistics, and gave 
them up as poor material to work on if I expected 
to gain your favor or keep within the limit of your 
patience. 

I considered seriously the use of some of the many 
figures I have made on cost problems, and to be 
frank with you I concluded that if I attempted to 
nail down the fact that to do a certain thing costs 
a certain amount, I might have an argument on my 
hands with you, for you may have figured the same 
operation with different results. I might try a 
friendly argument with one of you, but not with all 
of you, for I am sure you would finish me in less 
than 25 minutes. 

As for tests, we have a whole room full down at 
Indianapolis—lots of them we made ourselves, 
of them we secured through 


has 


many 
the kindness of others. 
We value these tests highly, and we keep on getting 
more, and everyone I know does the same thing. I 
could not go all over this test field today if I tried, 
and no doubt you have all tested everything yourselves 
from A to Z and back again. 


The Value of a Test. 

A test is a thing to determine the 
cost of some detailed operation which is not clearly 
shown by regular accounting methods, or to de- 
termine percentages and shrinkages or gains in 
processes not regularly separated in your operations, 
to determine the advisability of changing 
your regular methods to a or different process. 
But without doubt this test plan fails to show accur- 
ately and definitely 
results in your daily manipulation of the same opera- 
tion. 

You cannot get the same conditions, either in men, 
equipment or material. You can make a test set an 
example of efficiency for operatives to strive for. You 
can make a test set an example of high quality prod- 
uct for them to work to. You can check your regular 
results and get a close insight into things you ought 
to know. But if you want to know how much it costs 
day, and every week, and 
year, to manage and operate your business in 
a way that you can apply this knowledge to 
advantage, a separation of departments and processes 
is necessary. 


very valuable 


or from 


new 
the actual 


eost of your average 


every and every month, 
every 


such 


Low cost-of operation is imperative to you, dealing 
as you do in commodities that enter every home as a 
necessity, competing as you do with each other, each 


of you giving to your business all the ability, skill 
and ingenuity at your command. Volume in your bus- 
iness has meant everything to you, and now means 


everything to you. 

For all time the difference between the selling price 
of your products and the cost of raw material has 
been requiring quick overturn of capital and 
the greatest economy, efficiency and skill in handling 
your operations. 


Must Know What You Are Doing. 

Your best results have been secured and will in 
future be secured when your organization is working 
to maximum capacity. At a time like this, with sup- 
of live stock far below the capacity of your 
packing plants, maximum capacity is impossible for 
all of you. 

The economy, efficiency and skill with which you 
handle your operations will depend largely upon your 


small, 


plies 


detailed knowledge of these operations, and this 
knowledge must include a close study of packing 
house costs. 


Efficiency in labor and machinery, in fact, in every- 
thing about the packinghouse, is an intensely inter- 
esting and profitable study. Good results, as I take 
it, mean, however, that the same thing be done at 
less cost, or better work done at the same cost. 

It is not a question of killing and selling the prod- 
uct of so many animals at so much per head. One 
packer might handle his entire business at less per 
head killing count than his competitor, and still fail 
by a wide margin of securing the same profitable net 
results, Spending 25 cents per hundred to se- 
cure quality or service that will command 50 cents 
in the price is good business. 

Analyzing in detail by departments a business which 
has grown larger from year to year without proper 
attention in this direction seems a prodigious task. 
Many men who have it encountered ob- 
that number as the 
and 
caused many 


The 
I think in 


tried 
in 


have 


stacles increased work pro- 
the confusion resulting has undoubtedly 


failures to secure satisfactory results. 


gressed, 


Necessity for Co-operation. 


most cases this is due to lack of co- 
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operation. Men who have been accustomed for many 
years to do their work without detailed accounting do 
not take kindly to sudden demands for such informa- 
tion, when they have not grasped the reason or the 
value of the information wanted. 

Get your men to understand what you want, why 
you want it; let them grasp the full value to you 
and to them of this information, and a loyal force of 
competent men will co-operate with you to such an 
extent that the obstacles will melt away like snow 
before the noonday sun, and in place of confusion and 
failure good results will reward you on every hand. 

I do not like to weary you with a long discussion 
of accounting methods and details, and this is un- 
necessary. But if the cost of any item is to be de- 
termined, is necessary that the different depart- 
ments or processes through which it passes must be 
separated. And this means a separation of the labor; 
in fact, of all expenses, and arranging to charge each 
departient witn its supplies .nd its pro rata share of 
power, refrigeration overhead, etc. With meats enter- 
ing and leaving the department charged or credited, 
the figures are available to determine the total ex- 
pense per 100 pounds of product handled, or to divide 
the expenses into details of labor, etc., if desired. 

The number of departments or divisions of any 
business must be decided by each man for himself, de- 


it 
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pending upon the number of different processes in his 
methods of manufacture, the facilities he 
making the separations, etc. 


has for 


Sometimes Cost System Is Overdone. 


Like all good things, this cost system work is un- 
doubtedly overdone in many cases. Systems may be 
worked out to such intricate details that the business 
is saddled with prohibitive expense to secure informa- 
tion. The free and easy flow of business through the 
organization may be clogged with obstructing and an- 
noying details, Individual brilliancy and freedom of 
capable men may be so harnessed by system that best 
results are impossible. 

This cost system remedy, like good wine, will in- 
vigorate and cheer a tired business in moderate doses. 
But beware of the overdose, which might easily cause 
it to reel under the influence of too much stimulant, 
and finally fall by the wayside. 

I have heard the theory supported that when you 
buy raw product as cheaply as possible, process it as 
cheaply as possible, and sell it as high as possible, 
you have done all you can do, and that figuring out 
the details of your cost problem will not enable you 
to buy any lower, operate for any less, or secure any 
higher price for your product. 


It Pays to Watch the Market. 


I will venture an opinion on this proposition, that 
the man who knows the cost of his product, on @ 
slump in raw material will scoop the business from 
his competitor who sells for all he can get and does 
not hear of the lower selling market until the trade 
is filled up. 

The man who knows the cost of his product on @ 
rise in raw material will prevent sales at old prices, 
while his competitor who sells for all he can get fills 
up the trade at a loss to himself before he discovers 
the higher selling market. 

The man who knows the cost of his product buys 
raw material with intelligence, securing what his bus- 
iness requires for profit results, while his competitor 
buys as cheaply as possible, without an intelligent 
guiding influence. 

The man who knows the cost of each step in his 
operating department intelligently directs economies, 
suppresses extravagance, and secures efficiency in his 
working force, his competitor who does the 
best he can without analysis of cost struggles with 
one vast expense item which challenges his control or 
intelligent regulation. 


while 


The Value of a Proper Cost System. 


The man who has a proper cost system is able to 
expand his business with the assurance that he will 
be able to keep closely in touch with its vital affairs. 
His reports show results attained in the departments 
and divisions over which his responsible lieutenants 
preside, and all of the guiding minds of the business 
are able to direct their time and attention to those 
things which need most their effort and ability. 

The man doing the best he can without proper 
knowledge of these things fears expansion as he 
flounders about in a sea of doubt, his time occupied 
handling details he is afraid to trust to those upon 
whom the detail burden should rest. This man, who 
does the best he can, generally works harder, works 
longer, worries more, and finds success, if he finds it, 
in breaking down tremendous obstacles by sheer in- 
dividual strength and tenacity. 

Figuring the cost of a dressed carcass is a simple 
matter—only a case of dividing the pounds of the 
dressed carcass into the dollars of purchase, to which 
have been added the killing department expenses, less 
the credits for the killing, offal charged to tank, ete. 
But when the carcass is cut up and the cuts proceed 
to other departments the problem becomes more com- 
plicated. 

Reaching this point, the value of any given item 
ean only be determined by placing a value on all of 
the other cuts. So far as accounting methods are 
concerned, two methods here suggest themselves. 


Two Methods of Placing Values on Cuts. 

One is to place values against items on the cutting 
sheet that will cover the value of the and’ 
killing and regardless of market 
quotations. 


carcass 
cutting expense, 
The other is to use market quotations on 
the cutting sheet regardless of the cost of the carcass. 

Personally, I prefer the latter method, as it gives 
a true and reliable comparison the market 
yalue of cuts and the cost of the animal, and permits 
the actual losses or gains of the killing and cutting 
operations to be charged or credited Girect to profit 
and loss account. 

Some items sold by packinghouses could hardly be 


between 
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classed as manufactured items. Fresh meats, for in- 
accordance with estab- 
be sold quickly or 
and they sell at the market entirely regu 
lated by supply and demand. No consumer asks 
a certain steaks or chops. 

Not so with lard, canned meats, etc. 
These generally carry their in- 
dividuality to the consumer, and he demands his choice 
and recognizes the quality of his choice. 

These manufactured items which carry their labels— 
your labels—with build for a reputation 
and please your consumer critic, and are the items on 
which 
are 


stance, 
lished 
processed, 


are made usually in 


regular standards, must 


for 
packer’s roasts, 


bams, 
manufactured 


bacon, 


items 


them you 


you figure 
market, 
manufactured 


must 
the 


cost. Your fresh meat cuts 
your offal is valued at the 
item must carry the 
cost of your live animal plus expenses when the fresh 


meat fail to do it. 


valued at 


market, and your 


values 


Fluctuating Value of Goods in Stock. 


A problem which may affect cost is the fluctuating 
values of goods in stock. We all know that if stocks 
they will do if sales of 
the purchase of raw ma- 
terial, that the problem is only one of making sales at 
a profit over live purchase price. But no man in the 
business has ever been able to bring about just this 
condition. 


remain 
product 


Stationary, which 


equal in quantity 


Livestock must be purchased when it is to be had. 
Sales must be made with consideration of the perish- 
able nature of most of the product, and influenced by 
the demand, which is affected by all the forces known 
to the universe. 

The packer stands as the financier of the tremen- 
dous traffic in meat foods; he takes the risk of pay- 
ing for, warehousing and distributing these products, 
and if the average result of fluctuating markets causes 
him loss he has another cost item to add to his prod- 
uct, in spite of the objections of his critics, who 
would have the world believe that he is a robber and 
a scoundrel. 

In attempting to keep accurate results of operations, 
the invoice price of goods carried 


is an important 
factor. 


It should not be made to mislead you by 
fluctuating up and down at the close of periods, ex- 
cepting to the extent that the cost of goods received 
would effect it. 

The actual average cost of any item of goods you 
invoice at the end of a period is the pounds and dol- 
lars of previous invoice, added to the pounds and dol- 
lars of the same item received during the period, plus 
the departmental expense on these dividing 
total pounds into total dollars. 

If this method should show your invoice above the 
market, you have a surplus for the moment; if be- 
low the market, you have a deficit for the moment, 
which would have to be considered if you were to 
liquidate. But your results for the period with this 
method of Invoice reflect the actual results you have 
secured through the operation of your business, with- 
out the sudden gains or sudden losses you might have 
through the rise or fall of the market. 


items, 


The Cost Factor of Shrinkage. 


We have to consider in addition to this that uncer- 
tain and elusive cost factor of shrinkage which goes 
on everywhere in the packinghouse. Again a depart 
mental division enables the packer to figure from the 
outgoing and incoming pounds of each department the 
per cent. of shrinkage belonging to that department 
And the credit price of the item leaving 
the department should include in addition to expense 
an addition which covers the shrinkage in the process. 

When all this has been done, and the various parts 
of the whole hog are gathered together on paper in 
the sales department, item 


penses 


or process. 


each carrying 
different 


plus 


the ex- 
processes 
rata of 
sheet, cost has been de- 
this cost value against the 
found that the market 


and shrinkages of the 
through 
usual 
termined. 
so-called 
is below 


In working 


which it has 
losses on the 
And checking 


market, it is 


passed, its pro 


cutting 


value 


the cost figure. 


out the only possible solution for a 
situation of this kind, the packer encounters a tirade 
of abuse which frequently reaches the point of per- 
secution. All of you do things better than 
others; it may be in any one or many of the processes 
involved. Any one of you develops demands for the 
things you do best, and on these things you must 
place that additional figure over the so-called market 
you need to cover cost. 

When the finished products of the hog have reached 
the sales department and their cost has been deter- 
mined, up to that point the cost of selling and dis- 
tribution are still to be determined, and a clear divi- 
sion of these expenses is very important, as the ex- 


some 
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pense of sales and distribution may be very heavy 


under some methods and very light under others. 


Studying the Fields of Trade. 
Generally speaking, is it not true that as the years 
go by the packing business grows more and more into 
a distributive Successful 
fully the fields 
them best to 


business ? men study care- 
location fits 
the class of 
able to produce is wanted; the 
rates freight condi- 


favorable competitive situa- 


which their geographical 


serve; the fields where 
product they are best 
fields freight 
tions give them 
tion. 

Having determined the 
not true that 
in each field 
proposition presented 


where and service 


the most 
fields of sales effort, is it 
the practices and customs of the trade 
must be studied carefully, and the sales 
to that must include 
service and terms, and packages, and solicitation, and 
conditions in line with the practices of that communi- 
what it will. A 
custom in field 
ditions, to appeal to 
The dealer and the public and the legislatures clam- 


community 


ty—cost change from long-standing 


any must be an improvement in con- 


the man who buys. 
oring for improved conditions, and 
them, have distributive 
leaps and bounds, and still the clamor keeps on. 
When to his cost of products delivered to sales de- 
partment the packer adds selling and distribution ex- 


generally getting 


increased sales and costs by 


penses, and gathers together the various items that go 
to make up he not find that 
the so-called for these items is again on the 
average below the figures he makes from his own re- 
liable 
As the only solution for this situation, he is again 
compelled to add this extra expense to those things 
which he does best in spite of the objection of his 
enemies, even the cost 
of the service they demand is added to the price. 
Speaking of costs in a general way, perhaps no one 
in the wider 


the whole animal, does 


market 


records of actual cost? 


who loudly complain because 


world spreads his expenditures over 
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fields than the packer. He uses supplies and equip- 
ment from everywhere on the globe. The farmer, the 
feeder, the shipper. the stock yards, the commission 
man, the railroads get from him the money that pro- 
duces and moves the livestock crop to his pens. 


The Packer Is Everybody’s Customer. 
His employees include nearly 
The 
the bankers his interest. 
should. 
for condemnations of 
to proper 


every known trade and 
get his pre- 
Everywhere he pays 
regulations provide 
all stock and preduct not up 
they provide 
and rooms. 


profession. insurance companies 
miums, 
texes as he Inspection 


standards; for expensive ar- 


rangement of buildings Pure food laws, 


different everywhere, add their share to the necessary 
expense, 

Nearly 
the 


everything the packer shrinks from 

His buildings and equipment 
His raw product is killed, and 
cut, and chilled, and cured, and cooked, and canned, 
and smoked, and packed, and sold, and shipped to the 
four coruers of the His finished product is 
prepared lo please the every whim of everybody every- 
where. 

It is a big business, a clean business, an honest bus- 
iness, and its rewards in recent years have been small, 
considering its risks. And all the 
more because of this is it necessary to know the costs 
of these varied processes. 
and if you will 
power to succeed, know your business. 
know its 


THE PRESIDENT: The next item on the 
program is “Saving the Squeal.” They often 
say the only thing we lose in packing the hog 
is the “squeal.” Now, we are going to find 
out how that can be saved. I take pleasure 
in introducing Mr. F. M. de Beers. (Ap- 
plause. ) 


buys 
time of purchase. 


depreciate constantly. 


earth. 


bigness and its 


Knowledge is power, the 


And knowing 


develop 


your business, costs. 


SAVING THE SQUEAL! 


By F. M. de Beers, Swenson Evaporator Co., Chicago, Iil. 


Mr. President and members and guests of the A. M. 
P. A.: 

Saving the Squeal! I should probably start out by 
saying that this paper is to the packer 


with an average size plant, and particularly to the 


addressed 


F. M. DE BEERS 
(Swenson Evaporator Co., Chicago) 
Speaker at the Convention. 

small packer and renderer. The very large packer 
does not need the data I will speak about, although 
I hope my suggestion will be carried out, and that we 
may have the active assistance of large pro- 
ducer in order to the information as compre- 
hensive as possible. I might add that there are some 
large packers who will be surprised at a few of the 
things that will be revealed. 


every 
have 


Saving the Squeal! We are undoubtedly having a 
business slump, and times are not what they should 
be, but unfortunately we hear too much about the 
universal prevalence of that condition. So many of 
us are in the habit of talking about bad business, 
and referring to those good times of five, ten, twenty 
years ago that not give the proper time to 
the investigation of our business today. 

Gentlemen, isn’t it about time we save this ‘‘squeal’’ 
about how bad things are or how good they 


be? 


we do 


used to 
It would be impossible to survive today if we 
did business as we did years ago, as everything is 
scientific and economical basis. You are 
obliged to co-operate to extent, and 
old idea of a local trade independent of 
the big sources of supply is gone forever. 


on a more 


now a certain 
the purely 

Save that ‘‘squeal’’ about bad business as everyone 
has to conserve every bit of energy that does not 
produce something of benefit. No one can afford to 
overlook any saving that will make his business more 
profitable, and to stay in business you have to bring 
and the standard of 
successful competitor. He has the same 
market you and 
larger, because he is con- 
for some waste product or is 
Possibly he is finding a differ- 
ent market for some of his by-products. 


your plant organization up to 


your most 
and the same have, 
are 


finding a 


raw materials 
his 
tinually 


getting better yields. 


dividends much 


use 


Compare Results with Your Neighbors. 


Why not compare results with some of your progres- 
sive neighbors, or with the large packers? 
The yields of meat products and of by-products should 
be very nearly the per head of stock killed 
whether you have a large or a small plant. I know 
this statement will be questioned, but remember I 
did NOT say that the PROFITS would be in proportion 
to the killing, but that the YIELDS would be pro- 
portionate. 

I have been 


possibly 


same 


in a good many large and small 
plants, and the lack of information about the matter 
of yield of this or that, per head of cattle or hogs 


killed, seems inexcusable. Outside of the large pack- 
ers (and many of these are not fully acquainted with 
their own production) I have found that many, and 
I might even say most, of the men in charge do not 
know how their yields compare with the yields in 
other plants. 

I have been particularly in touch with the by- 
product end of the business, and I am sure that the 
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amount of tankage, hair, bones, grease, etc., should 
be about the same from the same average weight of 
animal killed. How many of you know with any de- 
gree of accuracy what your yields are PER HEAD, 
and what it costs you per head to manufacture? 
And what do you know about the other fellow’s yield 
and cost? 

It is possible to find out how much you are losing 
by comparison. While it may cost you more to get 
the maximum yield than it costs larger packers, 
it will not cost you much more to get this maximum 
than it costs to make what you now produce. 

Improved machinery for by-products is just as 
profitable for you as for the largest packer, as the 
added returns always away beyond the small 
charge repairs, ete. Don’t forget that 
the burden of the large packer is much 
higher than that of the small packer, and this tends 
to make up for the higher charge because of small 
output. 

One small packer in Pennsylvania put in an inex- 
pensive machine for treating his hog hair, and he is 
now getting twice as much per pound for same, at 
least that is what he told one of my men. A good 
many small packers are now selling some of their 
tankage for hog feed or are making up poultry feeds, 


are 
for interest, 
overhead 


and in that way are getting much more per ton. 
These are simply instances indicating progressive 
management. 


A Committee on Standard Yields. 


But I started out to speak about yields, and I 
have a suggestion to make to your organization that 
I hope will be adopted. Why not appoint a ‘‘com- 
mittee on standard yields’’ to report at your next 
convention, and agree to co-operate with that com- 
mittee by giving them your data, even if this means 
a little trouble and maybe some expense to you? 

Have this committee send every member a data 
sheet to be filled in, giving your total killing for 
1914, your total output of tallow, lard, meat prod- 
ucts, grease, tankage, hair, ete., and details 
in connection with each item. Then have your com- 
mittee pubish a report giving a general idea as to 
the largest yields in size plants. and also 
mentioning some of the poorest yields, and giving an 
average of all data received, with a separate aver- 
age of yields from plants which are getting the better 
results. All individual reports would be confidential, 
of course, and would be returned as soon as the con- 
clusions of the committee would enable each member 
to see where he could increase his profits. 

The yield of grease per hog from the inedible 
tanking operations and from the skimming of tank- 
water is one very important instance. much 
grease do you get per hog, and how much remains 
in your tankage and tankwater? Many of you do 
not know, and if you do have this data, how does 
your yield compare with that of the other packers? 

The material going into your tanks is the same as 
everyone has, and while it is reasonable to expect 
some difference in yield of grease in a small plant 
and a large one, mainly because of the use of specially 
built powerful presses that cannot be made small 
enough for the small packer, this difference should 
not be as great as it usually is. 


bones, 


various 


How 


Difference in Yields of Tankage. 


For example, I have seen tankage run as high as 
20-22 per cent. in grease and some below 7 per cent. 
I have also known of tankage in a small] plant which 
has 9 to 10 per cent. grease remaining in it, and no 
very expensive equipment is used, but operating de- 
tails are carefully watched. 

Assuming a yield of 6 Ibs. of tankage 
and a killing of only 60,000 hogs per year (200 per 
day) in a small plant, would give 180 tons of fer- 
tilizer per year. The grease remaining in the fertil- 
izer brings practically no additional price, and you 
all know that the more grease you have in it the 
harder it is to dry; it takes more steam. If there is 
10 per cent. of grease in it, this means that there is 
a loss of 18 tons of grease or about $1,500. 

I am not an expert in this matter, but some one 
who has made a study of this can tell you whether 
10 per cent. is too high. If you have 15 per cent. 
remaining in your tankage you are throwing away 
$750. Each per cent. you reduce your grease means a 
of $150. 

a more possible chance for loss, as would be 
by comparing yields, is in connection with the 
that runs off with your tankwater and press 

The majority of our packing and rendering 
have crude methods for getting this 

Compare the amount you get per hog with 
that is recovered in the most modern 
this respect that have access to, and 


per bog, 


saving 
But 
shown 
grease 
water. 
plants 
grease. 


very 


the amount 


lant in 


you 
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you will be surprised, I might even say shocked, at 
the money that you are losing. 

And remember, these are only a few of the many 
places it is possible to investigate by comparing 
yields. 


Importance of Saving Tank Water. 


Those of you who know me realize that I can’t 
talk very long without saying something about tank- 
water. If you're not saving it, 
soon aS you get home, even if you 
open tank and live steam. 

One-fourth of the total weight of fertilizer in a 
rendering tank is contained in the tankwater. The 
parts that are richest in ammonia and proteid matter 
are soluble, and pass off with the tankwater. If you 
make 180 tons of tankage per year, you should get an 
additional 60 tons from your tankwater averaging 14 
per cent. ammonia. Mix the ‘‘stick’’ with your tank- 
age and increase your yield one-third, and raise the 
ammonia content of this entire output from 1 per 
cent. to 1% per cent. 

There's at least $20 per ton profit in the fertilizer 
you get from tankwater. If are making hog 
feed, mix in as ‘stick’? as you can, as this 
will raise percentage of proteid matter consid- 
erably and improve the food in every way. 

In proportion to your killing, there’s just as much 
money in tankwater for the small packer as for the 
big one, as everybody has exhaust steam to boil this 
down. The necessary machinery is simple to oper- 
ate, and your present fertilizer man can easily and 
quickly learn how to get good results. 

You needn't experiment, as others have done that 
for you. Large packers like Armour, Swift, Cudahy, 
Morris and Sulzberger have an evaporator in every 
plant they own or control. They never think of build- 


Start to do sv as 


have to use an 


you 
much 
the 


ing a new plant without one, and they buy their 
evaporator when they buy their tanks, presses and 
dryers. 


The saving of tankwater is one of those things 

anyone emptying one good-sized tank 
or two small ones, can make nearly as much 
money in proportion to his output as the big follow. 
My company alone has put in over 250 evaporators 
in packing houses, so if you’re not making money 
from this waste you can easily find someone near you 
who can give you data as to yields, etc. 


where per 


day, 


Stop Squealing and Study Your Yields! 


A comparison of yields by means of a committee 
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report, or by seeing some of your friends, may make 
it possible to increase your output of the more valu- 
able by-products. And remember that profit secured 
in this way is where the dividends come from, as 
your overhead expense is not increased. 

So I repeat, ‘‘Save that squeal’’ about bad cindtions, 
and find out where you are losing and your 
plant compares with the most modern one. It will 
pay you to give the time to such an investigation and 


Low 


to have systematic reports prepared every month at 
ieast. 
Remember that your complaint about no profits, 


while some neighbor with a plant of the same size 
makes money, is a reflection on your progressiveness, 


Find out where your yield is deficient, and then get 
busy. And the best place to begin to save is to 
‘save that squeal’? about hard times, and use that 


time and energy in a more productive manner. 


THE SECRETARY: Gentlemen, I have 
two invitations here referring to our next an- 
nual convention. The first is from St. Louis 
(applause) and includes invitations from the 
St. Louis Convention Bureau, Mayor Kiel, the 


Associated Retailers of St. Louis, the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, Armour & Company and 
others. The second is from the Cincinnati 


Chamber of Commerce, Mayor Spiegel, the 
Cincinnati Hotel Men’s Association, etc. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, it is very 
nice to be sought after. In deciding where 
we will hold our next annual meeting, we leave 
that question to the Executive Committee, so 
that a motion to leave it to the Executive 
Committee will be in order. Does any one 
move to have it left to the Executive Com- 
mittee? 

(Motion was thereupon made, seconded and 
duly put and carried that the question of 
where to hold the next annual meeting be 
referred to the Executive Committee for de- 
cision. ) 

THE PRESIDENT: The next item on the 
program will be an address upon the subject 
“What is the Live Stock Sanitarian doing 
to give the Country Healthy Live Stock and 
Wholesome Meats?” by Dr. S. H. Ward, pres- 
ident of the United States Livestock Sanitary 
Association, and head of the Minnesota State 


Board. It gives me pleasure to welcome Dr. 
Ward and to introduce him to you. (Ap- 
plause. ) 


WHAT IS THE SANITARIAN DOING TO GIVE 
THE COUNTRY HEALTHY LIVE STOCK 
AND WHOLESOME MEATS? 


By Dr. S. H. Ward, President U. S. Livestock Sanitary Association 


The question contained in the title may well cause 
every sanitarian to ponder well before attempting an 
answer. 

It is 
any 


foubtful if we 
tangible accomplishment, 
of foot and 
pneumonia, for 


ean conscientiously point to 
unless it be the eradi- 
disease and contagious 


indebted to 


cation mouth 


pleura which we are 
our National Department of Agriculture. 

The most stupendous work which is under way at 
the prescnt time, which when finally completed will 
wark an epoch in the control of animal diseases, is 
that of tick eradication. The of this 
undertaken by our national government in 
co-operation with the States, can only be appreciated 
by those who like you have given the livestock 
situation thorough consideration. 

The passing of the 
been viewed with alarm, 


significance 
work, 


Western range has 
but we need this 
this Western been 


closed, a new and perhaps better one is 


country 
not take 
view, because while avenue has 
practically 


opening up, tn the present quarantined area. 


Tuberculosis the Greatest Menace. 


The greatest menace we have confronting us at 
the preser.t day is tuberculosis. ‘The losses entailed 
by deaths from this disease, by depreciation in 
value, by condemnaticns, passes one’s compreben- 
sion. The ravages of hog cholera are nothing when 


compared with those which confront us in tubercu- 
And the most alarming thing is that the dis- 
ease is steadily increasing among cattle and swine. 

What is the cause of this increase? There is 
scant space for speculation when the facts come 
crowding down to us as rapidly as they do at the 
and as they have done for almost a 


losis. 


present time, 
decade. 


The opposition to the tuberculin test on the part 
ef these who are breeding cattle and those engaged 
in Juirying is the direct cause. Many breeders are 
fully coguizant of the existence of the disease in 
herds, and the opposition and general denial 
of the presence of the disease comes from fear of 
the losses which follow the cleaning of their herds. 

One caunot blame the breeders for their opposition, 
in view of the fact tbey stand to lose at least 10 
per cent. of their stock without just compensation. 
This compensation should be generous enough to 
make it an inducement for the breeder to clean up. 
If animals are slaughtered to prevent the spread of 
disease, then ihe public is warranted in paying for 
the protection. 

If there is one principle more unanimously acknowl- 
edged as just and equitable than another, it is the 
1igbt to compensation when the property of an in- 
dividue! is acquired or destroyed in the interest of 
the public. ‘This principle is overlooked, as evi- 
denced by the great losses annually sustained by the 
packers, who are in the unique position of being 
licensed by act of Cengress, but their property is 
seized and destroyed in the interest of the public. 


their 


Injustice of Condemnation Losses. 

The public must be protected at the cost of inno- 
cent bnyers. We do not hear the cries of the poli- 
tician or the journalist te protect the innocent pur- 
chaser of animals on the open market. Legitimate 
appeals for redress are in vain. The buyer has 
bought upun his own responsibility and the vendor 
nut having gusrantecd the animal fit for focd, no 
responsibility rests upon him. 

It would seem that if the people are to be guaran- 
teed wholesome meat and healthy cattle, then the 
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should be 
where it 
will 
not 


buyers 
the 


whom 


protected, and the loss fall 
rightfully belongs, and on 
have a salutary effect. This, 
be td@lerated; the agricultural 
would be up in and 
froin the rural districts would 
aloud against vhat by them would be termed a gross 
injivstice, 


upon 
grower, 
the 
however, 


loss 
would 
committecs 


arms, legislative 


representatives cry 


the 


matte. 


sdvent of the tuberculin 
to detect 


numbers 


I'rior to 
a difficult 


nnaoubtcely 


test it 
tuberculous animals, 
of breeding cattle 
old countries were tuberculous. After 
the test established regulations 
issued from Washington that all imports should 
be tested. This regulation came at a late date, and 
put into force uncovered among imported stock 
a remarkably large percentage of diseased animals. 


was 
and 
large intro- 
duced from the 
the value of was 


were 


when 


Foolish Opposition to the Tuberculin Test. 
did all possible to defeat 
Animals fed drugs to 
follows the injection of 
animals. 
tu keep down the temperature salt was given in large 
quantities, to induce the animal to drink copiously 
of cold water, ice was placed in the rectum, and as 
a result of these tactics many animals died. The 
injection of the tuberculin was said to be the cause, 
and many people today who are not conversant with 
tuberculin believe the same thing. 

Some ten years ago Minnesota, 


cousidera ble 


Importers 
the 
keep the fever which 
the tuberculin 


inimediately 


tubereulin§ test were 
down 


in diseased In an endeavor 


realizing that a 
number of diseased animals were im- 
issued a regulation requiring that all cattle 
into the State be accompanied by a certifi- 
cate of health and tuberculin test. Publication of 
this regulation was followed by an editorial in one 
of the largest agricultural papers of the country at- 
tacking the policy, questioning the soundness of 
mind of the members of the Live Stock Sanitary 
Loard, and expressing regret that such short-sighted 
policy of five men should be permitted to 
the cattle industry cf Minnesota to the dogs. 

In spite of the many derogatory 
protests outside brecders, 


ported, 
shipped 


consign 
editorials and 
our regulation was 
enforced. The result was that many animals offered 
for export to Minnezota rejected Other 
States cur lead, and at the present time 
only three or four States in the Union accept impor- 
tations cf cattle without restrictions. 

While these requirements have to a certain extent 
protected Stales from the further introduction of the 
disease, not fulfilled all that was expected 
of them. It is gratifying to note nearly all States 
the importance of keeping out diseased ani- 
And it is a source of self congratulation that 
we have 


Sonie 


frow 


were 
followed 


they have 


realize 
mais, 
seen even this small advancement. 

attempt was 
away with the 
that which happened in 
eattle of Min 
we emerged from the fight stronger than ever, 


four years ago a determined 


made in Minnesota to do 
test, similar in 
Illinois. 
nesols 


tuberculin 
line to 
for the 


Foi tunately industry 


having managed during legislative committee hear- 


ings to show the rapid spread of the disease through 
bred cattle, and the opportunities 
of owners to buy tuberculin and test their own anl- 
later sell 
was also passed requiring the sales of tu- 
to be our Board, and 
testing great extent 
Similar statutes have been adopted by other 


the sale of pure 
mals, and 
A law 


berculiu 


reactors to unsuspicious buyers. 
reported to the pro- 


miscuous was to a done away 
with 


States 
Another Good Law in Minnesota. 
Another law which in my opinion reached the very 


foundation of 
“See. 1. 


the diserse, as follows: 
All 


represented to be 


was a statute 
persuns selling pure bred cattle or 
blooded, for breeding 
shall before delivery, make a report to the 
State blanks furnished 
by the on application, stating the number of 
cattle sold. their age and sex and to whom sold, and 
before thereof cattle shall be tested 
with and a certificate of health be given 
by said livestock sanitary board or some person duly 
authorized 
proviced, that no such certificate shall be required in 
cattle 
one scar under 
the 
granted by 
further, 


animals 


eattle 
purposes, 


pure 
livestock sanitary board on 
board 
delivery such 


tuberenlin 
the board, to the seller and purchaser: 


ease the so sold shall have been tested within 
the direction of the livestock sanitary 
State, and a certificate 
board within that time; 
that no certificate shall be required 
under one year of age. 
“See. 2 Any who shall sell or dispose of 
pure bred bull for breeding purposes 
without furnishing a cert'ficate as stated in section 1 
of this act, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

"Rec. 3 This act shall take effect 
furce from and after January 1, 1910."’ 


board and Iaws of this 
of health 
provided 


for 


said 


person 


any cow or 


and be in 
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The 


breeders 


into 


advantageous t 


law wernt effect in 1910, and 
their entire 
reactors avpraised and slaughtered. 
done by State employees free of 
While some breeders held out for a year or 
more, it is a pleasure to report that all known breed- 
placing their herds under our 
hundred pure bred cattle on 
found to he Had 25 per 
animals into healthy 
should have 


January, 
found it have 
erds tested and 
Tne testing is 
charge. 
in Minnesota 


ers are 


supervision. Sume six 
first test 
cent. of 


nerds, as it is 


were diseased. 


these diseased gone 


likely they would, we 


had 150 new centers of disease. 
North Dakota, followed 
our lead last year, and it is hoped other States wil! 


fall Into line. 


progressive in all lines, 


The linportance of this law in the control and sup- 
pression of tuberculosis can only be appreciated by 
who have studied the and I consider 
this supervision of pure bred cattle the most definite 
seiontifie sviution that has yet been adopted. The 
commercial advantages enjoyed by our breeders, be- 
the fact that guarantees the 
healthfulness of its pure bred animals, is of great 
importance. ln fact, breeders cannot supply 
the demand for export trade. 


those disease, 


cause of Minnesota 


our 


Control of Tuberculosis in Swine. 


In regsrd tu the control of tuberculosis in swine, 
a few States require the pasteurization of creamery 
recognize that the disease is 
feeding skim milk, and in 


allowed to run bebind 


by-products, as we 


largely spread through 


a few cases wiere swine are 


F. R. BURROWS 
(G. H. Hammond Co., Chicago, 
Member Executive 


Til.) 
Committee. 


cattle. 


of these 


I feel 
creamery 


satisfied that if proper pasteurization 
put into 
effect tuberculosis among swine could be greatly sup- 
pressed, 


by-products could be 


Ac this time I 
one bad feature. 


wish to draw your attention to 
In Minnesota and some other States, 
animals for slaughter to 
points where the government maintains inspection. 
The animals are of course sold subject to inspection. 
New the point I wish to make is that these animals 
are bought by packers at a price below the market, 
and the owner does not realize as much for the 
earcass if It is passed as he would if it had been 
sold In view of the fact, packers pay 
for the carcass only in the event of its passing in- 
spection. 


tubcrculous are shipped 


straight. 


It would seem 
ket price: 
little 


courage 


just that they should buy at mar- 
in fact, they couid well afford to pay a 
for a subject animal, and it would en- 
owners to test and ship diseased animals 
for slaushter. Further, there would be less drain 
upon State appropriations and consequently more 
work could be 


lore 


accomplished. 
We realize that packers are not desirous of pur- 
chasing reactors, but refusal on their part would, I 
fear, result in a great loss to those States which are 
doing all in their power to stop the spread of the 
disease. 
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Parasites in Calves, Sheep and Swine. 

Parasites aifecting the lungs of calves, sheep, and 
swine are a source of considerable loss to the farm- 
ers of the country. Sanitarians meet with many such 
cases in the summer months, and a continual cam- 
of education is kept up among the farmers, 

agricultural papers, pointing out how easily 
tronbies van be prevented by keeping young 
animals off the pectures while the grass is wet and 
secing to it they have clean water. 

Among the parasitic diseases is that of trichinosis. 
Many civil actions against butchers have been wit- 
nessed as a result of the death or sickness of peopie 
from eating improperly cooked meats. 

Realizing the utter inability of butchers to guard 
themselves from buying and placing on the market 
pork affected with this parasite, a law was passed 
in Minnescta two years ago providing that no dealer, 
copartnership, or corporation should be held respon- 
sible for tie sale of trichina meat, unless such meat 
was known by him to he so affected. 

As a further means of impressing upon the minds 
of our young agricultural population the necessity of 
adopting sanitary and precautionary measures against 
the spresc cf parasitic troubles in meat producing 
animals, which inclnde lung worms, trichinosis and 
measly beef and pork, as president of the United 
States Live Stock Sanitary Association I have in 
mind the issuance of a small bulletin by the associa- 
tion giving the complete life history of these worms, 
and the necessary precautions to be taken to prevent 
their spread. 

Such bulletin it is hoped to have adopted by the 
educational board of Minnesota and other States, in 
which agricultural extension work is being carried 
on, with a view cf the subjects being taught by agri- 
cultural teachers in all shocks. It is realized that 
much urnecessary and unimportant matter is taught 
by agricultural teachers, and that topics dealing with 
practical, important and subjects are 
neglected. 


paign 
and in 


these 


economic 


The Control of Hog Cholera. 

Hog cholera until 2 year or so ago was looked upon 
as heyond all efforts te suppress or even control. 
Various control regulations were in force, and in 
off years when the disease was not virulent little 
dificultrs was experienced in having the restrictions 
earried out. Since the advent of the serum-virus 
vaccination, sanitsrians bave been in a better posi- 
tion to handle the disease. It was felt we had an 
actual weapon in our hands which would prevent the 
of the «discase. 

While not reflecting on the virtue of the treatment, 
coaditions last have 
led me to the conclusion that sanitarians cannot pin 
thir faith entirely on vaccination, and that sanita- 
tion must entcr very largely into our efforts of con- 
trol. 

My 
tion for or against he¢ cholera, 
I fear that. like 
overrated. In 


spreaa 


year, and at the present time, 


observations tend to convince me that vaccina- 
is of doubtful value. 
many other remedies, it has beer 
my opinion there still remains much 
to be done along experimental lines before the treat- 
vouched for as a specific. At best it 
is a somewhat eumbersome method of treatment, and 
I belicve if more attention was given the matter by 
invcetigators an easier and simpler method of per 
nianently immunizing hogs could be solved, a method 
which could be placed in the hands of owners. The 
present system is along the right Ifnes, and from it 
will ultimately come, it is hoped, a better and safer 
metiod of control. 

Following the extensive advertising of serum many 
worthless mixtures were placed on the market. In 
order that the public might be protected the United 
States Live Stock Sanitary Association started a 
campaign against the advertising of worthless reme- 
and in addition adopted recommendations ad- 
dressed to the governor of each State, urging imme- 
diate action by State authorities for State control 
of al) hog cholera serum laboratories operating with- 
out a federal license. 


ment can be 


des, 


Sanitation as a Cure for Hog Cholera. 

The United States Live Stock Sanitary Association 
has repeatedly urged the adoption and enforcement 
sanitary measures in the control of hog 
cholera. The conditions under which hogs are raised 
are, to say the least, most unsanitary. The method 
of feeding is such as to cause a feeling of disgust 
in the minds of all. Much education is needed along 
these lines, and recently a bulletin has been issued 
by the association giving the best method for the 
care of swine and preventive measures against hog 


of more 


cholera. 
In Minnesota we have placed a veterinarian on our 
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force whose entire time is taken up lecturing at 
farmers’ nietings heli in infeeted counties, pointing 
eut to the peuple the necessity of keeping their hog 
pens clean and disinfected, and in 
demonstration farms, where actual 
given. 


arranging for 
instruction is 


The Inspection of Meats. 


An efficient meat inspection does not exist in any 
State, uniess it be Pennsylvania. The difficulties 
that present themselves for general State-wide meat 
inspection are many. 

As a general rule the Ikegitimate meat dealers 
throughout the country are in favor of some inspec- 
tion that can be performed conscientiously and eco- 
nowmically. As yet no efficient plan has been formu- 
lated, much less suggested. In practically all large 
cities of the first and second class, meat inspection 
is in force, and as a geueral rule is well carried out. 

‘the United States Live Stock Sanitary Association, 
whose membership comprises all workers engaged in 
animal sanitation, has accomplished splendid work 
in perfecting uniform laws along sanitary lines. 
Recommendations for the betterment of livestock con- 
ditions, emanating from the association receive the 
careful consideration of the United States 
ment of Agriculture. 

The association proposes to appoint a standing com- 
mittee composed of earnest and broad-minded work- 
ers, who will consider annually one of the many 
contagious diseases, and recommend to the country 
the best ways and means of combating the same. 
In this way it is boped complete uniformity will 
be obtained with the result that all States will be 
working along similar lines of control, instead of 
the present haphazard go as you please system, which 
is in vogue, 


Depart- 
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It is belleved by forwarding to the governor of the 
State and the proper legislative committee, special 
recommendations for the control of a particular dis- 
‘ase, better results will be obtained. In addition 
special educational bulletins covering preventive meas- 
ures against certain diseases will be issued from 
time to time, and an effort made to have the same 
taught in agricultural colleges and in all schools in “ 
which agricuiture is taught. 

While great stress has been laid upon the necessity 
of lucreasing and promoting the raising of stock, It 
is the opinion of the writer that stock raisers must 
be taught how to prevent losses of livestock, and this 
is what the saniturians hope to accomplish. 

In conclusion, attention is called to the fact that 
several contagious ‘liseases annually kill off large 
pumbers of livestock. Cause, method of spread and 
treatment are unkown, and a great field exists for 
experimental and research work. 

Much could te done by your association in advocat- 
ing such research work. While it is realized that 
the general public might be suspicious of your ef- 
forts, yet I am sure the agricultural papers through- 
cut the country would do much toward advancing 
work, and allay any suspicion in the minds of 
the ‘‘corporation knocker.”’ 


the 


THE PRESIDENT: Our next paper will 
be on “Hog Cholera,” written by Dr. U. G. 
Houck. I wish to introduce to you Dr. 8. E. 
Bennett, former inspector-in-charge of the 
Chicago district, and known the country over 
as one of the ablest inspectors in the service, 
who will read the paper by Dr. Houck, who 
has been called suddenly to Michigan to 
help combat the _ foot-and-niouth disease. 
( Applause. ) 


HOG CHOLERA AND ITS CONTROL 
By Dr. U. G. Houck, U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry 


Eighty-one years ago there appeared in the State 
of Ohio a disease of swine which, judging from the 
descriptions, was no doubt 
the first appearance of the disease in the United 
States, and believed to have been 
from Europe, but authorities on animal 
Europe claim that it not known 
until long after it been reported from the 
United States, and yet some doubt as to 
where the disease From Ohio, 
highways of traffic, 
known to in this 
infection 
disseminated to 


hog cholera. This was 


it was imported 
diseases in 
was to exist there 
had 
there is 
originated. it grad 
and by 1853 
country at 
which 


ually spread along 


there exist least 
ninety 


disease 


were 
distinct 


was 


the 
the 


from 
State in 


areas of 
every 
Union. 

By 1878 reports 
indicated that it becoming 
the industry that Congress 
prevailed upon to appropriate $10,000 for the investi 
gation of Nine men, 
in different where the 
existed, were appointed period of two months 
Various remedies 


the 


such a 


the from various parts of 


country was 


menace to swine was 


the diseases of swine. 


the 


located 


parts of country disease 
for a 
the investigations. and 


the 


to conduct 


measures applicable to control of other con- 


time were tried without 
little of 
Commission of 


tagious diseases at that 
Although 
the 
ginning of research work that finally resulted in the 
Dorset, McBryde and Niles of the 
preventive treatment. 


sue 
cess. 


consequence 
1878, it 


was accom 


plished by was the be 


evolution by Drs. 


present serum 


The Persistent Spread of the Disease. 


but 
last 


The disease has been 


sistent in 
there 


unsteady 
the 
periods 


always 
thirty 
when it 


per- 
its spread. 
been three 
The first 
1886 to 1887, when the 
per 1,000 head. After a period of subsidence lasting 
until 1894, it increased rapidly unfil the epizootic of 
1896 to 1897, 
per 1,000 head. 
The third 
traveling from Southeast to 
reached its height in 1912, the 
to about 107 per 1,000, or a total of about 6,304,500 
would 


During years 


have became 


epizootic. period reached its climax in 


losses amounted to about 121 


when the losses amounted to about 130 


the 
Northwest, 


wave of disease, 


the 


very destructive 
the 
amounted 


when loss 


head, which in ordinary market condition pro- 


duce sufficient meat and lard to supply every family 
in the United States, 414 
about 37 products. 
Che loss in Iowa for that year has been estimated 
$12,000,000; Missouri, $9,000,000; Ohio, $3,000,000; 
$3,000,000, ete., the different 
somewhat in the 


averaging persons, with 


pounds of these 


Nebraska, losses in 


states varying proportion to hog 


opulation. A conservative estimate places the total 


loss in dollars in the United States for the year 1912 
at the enormous sum of $65,000,000, which repre- 
sents, at $200 an acre, an area of good farm land in 
the great corn belt equal to 14%4 townships. 

In view of the rapid destructive 
view of decreasing 
cattle trend 


spread of this 
the 


and the 


disease, in 
of beef 


gradually 
rapid 


supply 


upward of the 


MYRON T. McMILLAN 
(J. T. MeMillan Co., St. Paul, Minn.) 
Member Executive Committee. 


cost of living, 
foreshadowed a 


the enormous losses 
little 


tenant, 


from hog cholera 


condition less in than 
The anxious 
the people must have 

hope of relief turned to the 


Department of Agriculture, which 


gravity 
a calamity. the land 


the 


owner, 


packer and who meat to 


United 


has so 


eat, in 


States 


some 


of need. 
that 


people” it 


demonstrated its efficiency in times 
the Department 
confidence of 
mentioned the eradication 
pleuro-pneumonia from this country, 
scab, cattle 


often 


Among the achievements of 


inspire and merit the the 


serves of con- 
ridding 


and 


may be 
tagious 


state after state of sheep scab 
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dourine, the eradication 
animals, foot and mouth 


of that dreaded scourge of 
disease, which made its ap- 
pearance in this country at three different times, the 
extermination of the Texas fever tick in an area 
equal to the combined areas of the States of Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and about one-half of 
South Carolina, within the past seven years, and the 
building up in this country of a system of meat in- 
spection that is unsurpassed. 


The Hog Cholera Investigation of 1913. 


The appeals to the United States Government for 
assistance in 1912 resulted in the appropriation by 
Congress of $75,000 for the purpose of investigating 
and demonstrating the best methods of eradicating 
hog chlora. The United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry was charged with the responsibility of ad- 
ministering the funds and conducting the work. The 
areas selected for the demonstrations were Dallas 
County, Iowa; Montgomery County, Indiana; Pettis 
County, Missouri, and an area in Nebraska com- 
prising Johnson and a part of Gage counties. As 
our small serum plant at Ames, Iowa, was then 
unable to supply a sufficient amount of serium for 
the work in all the counties selected, active opera- 
tions were not undertaken in Nebraska last year. 

It is impossible to show in figures all of the re- 
sults of last year’s work, because the benefits to 
the farmer from an educational point of view, the 
confidence inspired in the serum preventive  treat- 
ment, and the stimulation and 
languishing industry computed 
in figures. The appropriation was not made avail- 
able until July 1, 1913, but the success achieved 
during the remaining six months of that year were 
sufficiently commendable to attract favorable atten- 
tion, and on urgent appeals from various states for 
an extension of the work, Congress in February last 
appropriated an additional $500,000 to enable the 
Sceretary of Agriculture to continue the investiga- 
concerning the and eradication of 


of a discouraged 
can scarcely be 


tions treatment 


cholera. 


The Work Which Is Now Being Done. 


The work for this year has been divided into three 
The 
vestigations, which were 
the first division. 
from 
distributed in 
The 
undertaken 


hog 


cholera control in- 
commenced last 
This work 
the four original sounties to seventeen 
fifteen of the principal hog 
various states in this 
asked to as- 
sisting in the educational work, 
clothed authority to 
regulations, 


separate lines. county hog 


year, con- 
stitute has been ex- 
tended 
counties 
which 


raising states. 


work is are co-operate by 


and in furnishing a 
the 
supervise 
the cleaning and disinfection of infected premises. 
The the 
private and, where necessary, State serum plants, so 
the 
work is 


man with proper enforce 


necessary quarantine and to 


second division constitutes supervision of 


against use of spurious 
serum. This 


United States 


as to protect farmers 
conducted 


Agricul- 


dangerous 
the 


and en- 


tirely by Department of 
ture. 

the increase of cholera 
1913, 
cholera 
field 
established 


Coincident with 
in 1911, 1912 
demand for 


lucrative 


rapid 
there 


hog 
and arose an unprecedented 
production of- 
over 100 
United 

them 
construction, was crude 
the they 


were operated under insanitary conditions by men who 


high serum. Its 
and 
the 


Some of 


fered a for investment, 


serum plants were within 


States in an amazingly short time. 


were of rough the equipment 


znd inadequate, methods were faulty, and 


incompetent, dnd in instances 
There 


production or 


were untrained, some 
restrictions 


the 


yrobably unscrupulous. were no 
I 3 I 


iu regara to either the sale of 
product. 
the use of 
originating at 
and it ap- 
must be under 
correct the 
effective 


disrepute 


of the bad results from 


impotent 


Many reports 


centaminated and serum 


these plants circulated, became 


that 
supervision to 


were 


parent their operations placed 


deplorable condi- 


preventive 


Federal 
and 
falling 


tions prevent an disease 


from into and disuse. 


Regulating the Manufacture of Serum. 
1913, a law 


manufacture, 


In March, 
regulating the 
importation of veterinary 


was passed by Congress 
interstate shipment and 
includ- 


February, 


biological products, 


ing hog cholera and virus, and in 
1914, Congress appropriated additional funds enabling 
the Secretary of Agriculture to carry the law into 
effect. During the past few months the hog cholera 
serum industry 
methods and sanitary construction of and 
equipment. To October 1, 107 cholera serum 
plants had applied for inspection, 79 had been placed 
condition as to construction, methods 


serum 


has been undergoing a revolution in 
plants 


hog 


in satisfactory 
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and equipment, and are now operating as licensed 
p'ants. 

The sudden demand upon the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry for about 115 veterinarians for the hog 
work is met as rapidly as possible. 
Veterinary inspectors are being trained and detailed 
to serum plants as fast as they are available, and 
plants under a license issued by 
the Secretary of will be 
Government inspectors whose 
that the products of these 
plants are prepared under sanitary conditions, and the 
purity and 
fore it 


cholera being 


soon all operating 
Agriculture 
mediate supervision of 
duty it will be to see 
potency of the serum are determined be- 


is allowed to leave the establishment. 


Co-operation With Farmers and Colleges. 
The third division planned for this year is general 
education and demonstrational work among farmers, 
with the State agricultural colleges 
agencies interested in hog cholera 
The co-operation of the State agricultural 
is especially as the college has under 
agents. An 


in co-operation 
and other State 
work. 
college sought 


its direction the county agricultural 


agricultural agent is employed by every county in 


the best 
for extending the educational propa- 


some states and they are recognized as 


available means 
ganda to farmers. 
this work is to teach the 


his own efforts reduce 


The prime object of 


farmer how he may by losses 


from hog cholera, to place him in a 
help 


agricultural 


position so he 


may know what to do to himself and to give 


such instructions to county agents and 
local veterinarians as will better fit them to give ef- 
ficient relating 
to hog 

We may control, but it is impracticable to attempt 
to eradicate hog cholera by the use of the serum or 
Edu- 


hand in 


assistance to the farmer in matters 


cholera. 


simultaneous treatment alone, or by talk alone. 


eational work and demonstration must go 


hand. Farmers and swine breeders must be im- 
pressed with the importance of education and organ- 
combative efforts against the disease, of the 
necessity of sanitation and quarantine as 
preventive measures against the spread of the disease, 
be shown by field demonstra- 
effectiveness of the treatment 
potent and good are properly ad- 
ministered when the disease has appeared in the herd 
dangerous proximity to it. 
briefly to the 
that are being pursued 
work there 
would probably 


Time will permit 


ized 
imperative 
and finally 


they must 


tions the preventive 


when serum virus 
or in 
lines of 
this year. 
been 
interest you 


I have referred different 


hog cholera work 


During the progress of our have 


that 
had time to discuss 


some developments 
if we them. 


of touching only on two or three of them. 


Results of Hog Cholera Work. 


Results are first in importance. Data showing the 


results of treatment this year have not yet been col- 
lected, but there is reason to believe they will show 
than last 
1913 


our work has been effective 
year. 
there is 


and the loss 


even more 
In the area covered by our operations i 
little hog cholera compared last 
will be small as the treat- 
ment was usually administered early in the outbreak. 
The application of the 
serum alone and treatments from July 
1, 1913, 1914, are as follows: 


very with 


year, very 


results obtained from the 
simultaneous 
to January 1, 
Per 
Herds. Hogs. Lost. cent. 
July 1, 1913..144 
treated by 


method 


Infected 
Exposed 


herds, 
herds 
simultaneous 


8,043 24 


Exposed herds treated by 
serum 


Infected 


combined 


alone .. 5,583 12 
herds treated 


methods 27,928 


4,273 


4,309 10.4 


control in 
was administered only to in- 
41,554 hogs 
loss from all causes 
cent. The loss in un- 
treated infected averaged about 80 per cent., 
and it is quite probable that the the herds 
we treated would have been as great had the disease 
not been prevented by the timely application of the 
treatment. It is that about 28,900 hogs 
were saved in the three counties, worth when ready 
for market about $490,000. 

In connection with the results of our last year’s 
work it should be remembered that the spread of the 
disease was checked, the obtained inspired 
confidence in the serum preventive treatment, and as 
a consequence the hog raising industry stimu- 
lated, and the discouraged farmer who had abandoned 


15.3 


41,554 


In conducting our county hog cholera 


vestigations, treatment 


fected and dangerously exposed herds; 


were treated last 
of 4,309, 


with a 
10.4 per 
herds 


year, 


or about 


loss in 


estimated 


results 


was 


under the im-* 
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cattle feeding is now buying stocker cattle and hogs 
to follow them. 


Sources and Spread of the Infection. 
In connection with the investigation of a con- 
sources 
will give for 

obtained in Dallas 
County, Indiana, and 
showing how hog cholera is 

In forming judgment as to how the 
carried to the respective herds, due 
was given in each instance to the 

incubation, and where there 
chain of evidence the case 


tagious disease it is important to learn the 
it is 
some data 


Montgomery 


of infection and how spread. I 


your information 
County. Iowa, 
Pettis County, 


usually spread. 


Missouri, 
infection was 
consideration 
period of 
complete 


was not a 
was classed as 
indefinite. 

SOURCES OF INFECTION. 

Ia.; Montgomery Co., Ind., Pettis Co., Mo. 
July 


Dallas Co., 


1 to December 31, 1914. 


Herds, Per cent. 
19.65 
14.90 
12.06 

7.04 


Visiting 

Exchange work 

Dogs 

Exposure to sick hogs in adjoining 
pens—escaping 

Harbored infection 

Streams 

stock 

Infected cars and public highways. 

Indefinite 


Purchase of new 


100.00 
It has been reported that deep-seated abscesses are 
that 
point, and 


frequently found in the hams of hogs have re- 


that that 
considerable loss to the 


ceived injections of serum at 


these abscesses result in 


packer. During the past several months various other 
points besides the ham used in an ex- 
perimental way for making the with the 


view of finding the most suitable place and obviating 


have been 


injections, 
loss from ham abscesses. The inspector in charge of 


our work in Montgomery County, Indiana, where the 
flank injection is being used exclusively, reports that 
abscesses have developed in only a small percentage 
of the 4,928 animals concerning which reports have 
been received to October 1, and in most instances they 
were so small had not been discovered by the 


owner of the hogs. 


they 


October 24, 1914. 


To Avoid Damage to Meats. 
The loose tissue of the flank 


vantages as a point of injection 


presents several ad- 
that should be con- 
sidered in applying the serum treatment. Absorption 
at this point is good, it is convenient for the operator, 
any abscesses that develop are readily seen, easily in- 
cised, and there is comparatively little loss 
trimming when the hog is dressed. 
Theoretically the 


from 


serum treatment is a preventive 
rather than a cure, and we have generally restricted 
its use to healthy animals and those recently infected 
which temperatures not above 104 deg. Fahr. 
In this year’s work many animals with temperatures 
above 104 deg. Fahr. and showing visible symptoms 
of hog cholera have been treated. The reports from 
the field indicate that serum possesses 
greater remedial properties than has been attributed 
to it. From present indications the data will probably 
show some interesting results along this line. 

The State agricultural colleges, State sanitary of- 
ficers and the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture are endeavoring to teach the farmer concerning 
the nature of the disease hog cholera, the ways in 


show 


Seem to 


which it is spread and how to prevent it. 


Results Which Have Been Attained. 


An effectual preventive treatment has been 
developed by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and 
plied 


serum 
serum is now being sup- 
to farmers by the various state and private 
laboratories at a reasonable price considered from the 
standpoint of insurance. 

It is being successfully demonstrated in our county 
work that hog cholera can be eradicated by the ap- 
plication of reasonable quarantine and sanitary meas- 
ures and the judicious use of the preventive 
treatment. 

Further assistance was extended to the farmer and 
breeder of swine when the operations of serum plants 
doing an interstate business were placed under the 
supervision of the Government, and the time is 
rapidly approaching when they will have only them- 
selves to blame if they suffer great losses from hog 
cholera. 


THE PRESIDENT: The paper on “Hard- 
ening of Oils,” by Mr. Carleton Ellis, will be 
omitted, but will be printed in the Convention 
Number of The National Provisioner. 


produced and 


serum 


THE HYDROGENATION OR HARDENING OF OILS 
By Carleton Ellis, Montclair, N. J. 


The technical hydrogenation or hardening of oils is 
destined to take a place in the fat 
industry. 
is beyond doubt; it must be regarded as the most im- 
recent 


very prominent 


The extensive use of the hardening process 
advance in the technology of oils in 
years. The probable effect on the oil and allied in- 
dustries is difficult to forecast, as the full possibili- 
ties of the yet be determined. 

It is not our purpose to discuss hardened oil from 
the manufacturing standpoint. So much has ap- 
peared in technical journals specific 
methods of manufacture of the hardened fat that at 
data of this scarcely 


portant 


process cannot 


concerning 


the present time kind are 


called for. 


The Method of Making Hardened Oil. 

Suffice it to say that the speak- 
bringing the oil with 
the presence of a metal called a 
with the object of causing of the 
hydrogen to combine with the oil and transform 
olein into stearin, or in the case of the fatty acids, 
to convert oleic into stearic acid. 

For example, consider cottonseed oil as the ma- 
terial to be treated. For this oil we may ad- 
vantageously use finely-divided nickel as the catalyzer. 
The oil is heated to about 350 deg. Fahr., and for 
each hundred weight of the oil about one pound of 
the prepared nickel is added. Hydrogen gas is in- 
troduced and kept in contact with the oil and nickel 
for several hours, until 100 pounds of the oil have 
about 100 
cubic feet of the gas, or somewhat less than one 
pound of taken up. The nickel 
is removed by filtration, and a fat having a melting 
point of 120 deg. to 140 deg. Fahr. results. 


Oils Which May Be Treated. 

A great variety of fatty oils may be hydrogenated 
to yield useful products, but the process is finding 
application especially in the hardening of vegetable 
oils such as cottonseed, eastor and 


method, broadly 


ing, consists in into contact 


hydrogen gas in 


catalyzer, some 


absorbed and chemically combined with 


hydrogen has been 


corn, sesame, 


linseed oils and marine animals oils such as fish and 
whale oils. The analytical constants of oils of course 
change as hydrogenation proceeds, and aside from the 
increase in melting point the progress of the reaction 
is indicated by a iodine 
specific 


reduction in the 
number and of refraction, while the 
gravity increases as a rule, 

The treatment with hydrogen of low grade tallows 
and various crude and 


gradual 
index 


recovered oils and greases is 
eatalyzers have 
these low 


feasible in many cases, and 
devised to enable the 


fats, 


special 
been 
grade 


hardening of 


Hydrogen. 


One of the problems in the hydrogenation field is 
that of a cheap supply of pure hydrogen. The de- 
mand for hydrogen in directions has in- 
creased of late, and has led to improvement in the 
manufacture of the gas. 

The two methods now 
genation of oils are the sponge steam process 
and the electrolytic method. For large plants 
the iron sponge steam process is preferred, but it is 
relatively complicated and scarcely to be recommended 
for plants calling for 1,000 cubic feet of hydrogen, 
or less, per also is obtained from 
water gas by liquefaction of the carbon monoxide ac- 
cording to the Linde system and separation of the 
hydrogen from the liquefied monoxide. 


various 


most favored in the hydro- 
iron 


very 


hour. Hydrogen 


Uses of Hydrogenated Oils. 


The ability to prepare from ordinary liquid fatty 
oils a fatty body of almost any desired degree of 
consistency, renders hydrogenation especially attrac- 
tive in the production of edible fats and soap making 
materials. These are, undoubtedly, two of the most 
important applications, although hydrogenated oils 
are likely to have rather wide use in the arts. In 
the manufacture of lubricants, for example, the hydro- 
genated fats may be used to advantage. 

By hydrogenation oils which formerly made soaps 
only of soft consistency, now yield the more valuable 
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hard soaps. This has led to a very rapid develop- 
ment of the art with respect to the production of 
soap making fats. In particular fish and whale oils 
have been made use of, because these oils may be 
completely deodorized by the addition of hydrogen. 

According to Tsujimoto, the odor of fish oil is due 


almost entirely to a fatty constituent and not to 
so-called impurities. This fatty constituent is 
clupanodonic acid, having the formula, CisH 00, 


which, therefore, by the addition of 8 hydrogen atoms 
becomes stearic acid. When hydrogenated down to 
an fodine number of about 50, fish ofl has the con- 
sistency of hard tallow, and the odor of fish oil is 
wholly absent. Even the fishy taste is then scarcely 
in evidence. 

For soap making this product is satisfactory as it 
complies with the test for a deodorized fish oil suit- 
able for soap making in that the odor of the original 


oil is not apparent when laundered goods on which 
such soaps are used are ironed. If, however, the 
hydrogenation is not carried on to a point where 


the iodine number is approximately 50 or less, there 
danger that the fishy odor 
parent during the ironing operation. 

Hardened linseed oil has met with favor as a soap 


is some will become ap- 


maker’s fat. Ordinary linseed oil is unsuitable for 
preparing toilet soaps as the saponified product dis- 
colors in a short time. The hydrogenated oll is not 
open to this objection. 


Catalyzers. 


While, as indicated, it is not our intention to 
enter into a highly technical discussion of the process, 
the data on catalyzers given here may be of interest 
to some of you who are rather closely following de- 
velopments in this field. 

Catalyzers recognized as useful for the purpose are 
nickel and pailadium, although platinum, copper, 
iron and other metals have been used to some extent. 
Nickel oxide also has been employed. As nickel is 
probably the most important of these catalyzers, in 
view of its efficiency and relatively low cost, it will 
be first considered. 


The preparation of an effective nickel catalyzer 
requires considerable care. The oxide or hydroxide 
of nickel is first obtained by ignition of nickel 
nitrate or precipitation of nickel hydroxide from a 
nickel solution by the addition of an alkali. Ob- 
tained in this way or in any other suitable manner, 
the next step is the reduction to metallic nickel. 


For this purpose the nickel is placed in a receptacle 
which may be heated controllably, and hydrogen gas 
is passed over the at a temperature ranging 
from 250 to 500 deg. Cent., or so, until water is no 


mass 


longer evolved. 
The most sensitive catalyzers are obtained by re- 
duction at the lowest possible temperatures. Nickel 


begins to reduce below 220 deg. Cent., but at 270 deg. 
Cent. complete even after long 
duration of exposure to hydrogen. A temperature of 
300 to 325 deg. Cent. gives fairly complete reduction, 
and is a satisfactory working temperature. The lower 
the temperature at which the nickel is reduced, the 
sensitive it is to various influences, 
the preparation of this catalyzer should be 
conducted not only with respect to degree of activity, 
but also with respect Nickel is easily 
poisoned by chlorine and by sulphur in the sulphide 
form. Copper is much less sensitive to poisons than 
nickel, but on the other hand it is much less active. 

Catalyzer made from the oxide without supporting 
material, weight for weight, is hardly as efficient as 
when the active surface is increased by the use of a 
carrier. find .many proposals for the 
production of catalyzers with a great diversity of 
ranging from pumice stone and kieselgubr 
to charcoal and sawdust. 

After nickel has been reduced as described above, 
it should be kept out of contact with air, as it is 
extremely pyrophoric and in efficiency on ex- 
posure to the air. Consequently, when treating oil 
with such a catalyzer, it is advisable to free the 
treating apparatus from air by flushing with bydrogen. 


the reduction is not 


more external 


hence 


to longevity. 


Hence we 


carriers, 


loses 


Treating Apparatus. 


Several forms of treating apparatus are in use, all 
of which have the same object in view, viz., to se- 
ure intimate contact of hydrogen gas with the oil 
This is accomplished in various 
ways, one method being to spray the oil 
with catalyzer into a containing 
hydregen and to continue the spraying operation 
ntil the requisite degree of hardness is reached. By 
nother method the oil and catalyzer are violently 
sitated in a closed receptacle in the presence of 
drogen. Still another system provides for the sim- 
eration of bubbling the hydrogen gas through a 


nd catalyzers. 
pecifice 


rnixed chamber 
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body of oil and catalyzer, any unabsorbed gas being 
collected and reused. 


Lard Compound. 


Hydrogenated or hardened oil, or 
well known, is used 


oleo-stearine to 


‘vegetable 
quite 
prepare lard 


stearine,’’ as is 
tensively in 
compound. 


now ex- 


place of 


By the hydrogenation process a lard substitute may 
be prepared in two The entire oil may be 
simply hardened to the consistency of lard, care being 
taken to employ an oil as nearly neutral as possible 


ways. 


to prevent excessive solution of catalytic metal, and 
to avoid a high temperature of treatment so as not 
to impair flavor of the product. If the color and 
flavor are detrimentally affected, resort may be had 
to a further treatment with fullers’ earth followed 
by steam vacuum deodorization. The addition of a 


small amount of cocoanut oil benefits the flavor. 
The other method is that of making lard compound 

which, as indicated thickening a 

small amount 


product. This 


above, involves 
large proportion of normal oil 
of a relatively 
may be carried 

After the oil 
freed of catalyzer, 


with a 
hard hydrogenated 
out as follows: 


has been hardened, as stated, it is 
and then be run into tanks 
containing the requisite amount of deodorized cotton 
oil (or other edible oil), and if necessary the mixture 
further clarified and filter pressed. With hardened 
oil of 58-60 titer, 7-10 per cent. is re- 
quired to thicken the oil to the consistency of lard, 
although in hot climates a somewhat larger proportion 
may be The t a chill 


may 


cotton only 


« 
needed. mixture is run 


onto 





CARLETON ELLIS 
(Inventor of Oil Hardening Process) 
Speaker at the Convention. 
roll to cause rapid solidification, and after slight 
aeration to improve the color is ready to be packaged, 
The roll is slowly rotated say from 6 to 10 r. p. 


hot liquid 
Cent., or 


m. The compound at a temperature of 
50-55 into the feeding 
trongh and falls onto the chilling roll forming a thin, 
somewhat translucent film quickly cools and 
The solid fat is removed by a scraper, and 
falls into a picker The latter contains 4 
shaft equipped with and conveying blades 
which churn the composition and destroy the translu- 
eency, producing an white product of lard- 
like appearance. The picker is run at a relatively 
high speed, say 175 to 180 r. p. m. Too high a speed 
of the picker blades incorporates an excessive amount 
of air in the product rendering it ‘‘fluffy.’’ 

The speed of rotation of the chilling roll is gov- 
erned by the feed and temperature of the 
bring. The latter kept between, for exam- 
ple, —5 to + 10 deg. Fahr. for good results. If the 
brine is too cold, the product is liable to drop badly 
from the roll, the texture is not always satis- 
factory. This, however, may be largely remedied by 
increasing the feed. In winter the brine may be 
held at a slightly higher temperature to prevent 
brittleness. In the hottest weather, very cold brine 
should be aid 
will preserve its color and consistency for a consid- 
erable time. 


deg. lower, is run 
which 
solidities. 
trough. 
beating 


opaque 


rate of 
may be 


and 


used to in securing a product which 
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Quality of Hardened Oil Lard Compound. 

When properly made the compound derived by the 
hardened oil thickener is excellent in color, 
flavor and keeping qualities. 


texture, 
By many it is considered 
superior in several respects to oleo-stearine compound. 

Possibly, however, for best results as to stability 
it is desirable to hydrogenate the entire body of oil 
to a fatty acid titer of 36 or 38, or 
sistency be required, rather than to take a 
small proportion of the oil and harden 
it to a titer of 50-60 or thereabouts, and incorporate 
with unhydrogenated oil. It appears that 
genation of the total body of the oil, by transform- 
ing linoleic and and the 
like, has a tendency to improve the oil as regards its 
edibility and certainly gives it stability. 
The flavor of lard compound is, preferred 
by many large users of lard substitute presumably 
because of the proportion of normal oil which it con- 
tains, and the manufacturing cost is lower. 

For the preparation of lard compound hardened ofl 
is finding an demand, and a 
use of it the next two years is 


whatever con- 
may 
relatively 


the hydro- 
the 


linolenic compounds 


greater 
however, 


wide- 
gen- 


increased very 


spread within 
erally predicted. 
During the last months or 
hardened oil in oleomargarine been exploited 
with some measure of success, and in fact so prom- 
ising are the fields which have been opened to the 


twelve so the use of 


has 


product that criticism has been raised in several 
quarters, possibly instigated in some cases by rival 
interests, seeking to condemn ‘‘hard fat’’ because 
of the traces of nickel compounds found in some 
samples. 
Is Well Suited for Edible Purposes. 

Investigations made by chemists of authoritative 
standing, as well as inquiries conducted by various 
private interests, lead us to the conclusion that a 
properly prepared hardened oil is remarkably well 


suited to be used for edible purposes, and that there 
is nothing in the hydrogenation process per se which 
could afford ground for unfavorable criticism of 
product. 

The investigations of Lehmann, Thoms, Miiller and 
others have shown that hardened oils used for edible 
purposes do not cause any derangement of the system, 
and that they are the complete equivalent of animal 
and vegetable fats of like melting point. Hydro- 
genated fats are used just like ordinary fats, and do 
not hinder the assimilation of other food constituents. 

A careful study of the occurrence of nickel in 
edible products of various kinds has been made by 
and Hugel. Hardened fats prepared with 
the aid of nickel catalyzers, and intended for edible 
contain traces of nickel which they state 
But fats which 
receptacles show 


the 


Normann 


purposes, 
amounts to two parts per million. 
have been nickel-lined 
fully this content of nickel. 


treated in 


Nickel-lined ware has been in use for ten years 
or more, and during this period many people have 
eaten foodstuffs containing nickel, without any in- 
jurious effects being noted. Two publications have 
already discussed the matter to some extent, one 
being by Ludwig and the other by Lehmann. In 
one kilo of various foodstuffs these investigators 
found the following content of nickel: 

Ludwig— Mgs. 


Spinach ...cccccccccccccccscccvsscvcceseecs 
Peas 
Lentils (acid) 
Lentils (boiled) 





RIE one oc csicavenseddeccgcéccebenss 
POMS vicsicceccscvcscess 
Lehmann— 

Beef and bouillon.......... thebeaseeee vere 26-64 

Potato pulp (equal part of water)........ 26-40 

Spinach ........ ieh ieee es Webie'oWense san cous 22.4 

Damson. plum mixture.........-:ceeeeeeeeee 13.3 

ee a ee er ee re sa 18-57 

Fruit cooked in 2 per cent. acetic acid 
GUI. noid dv cate cwees sioner sstensssen 65-67 

Water, salt water, flesh extract and milk. 3.5-5.3 

No Danger From Nickel in the Food. 
The whole question appeared of sufficient im- 


portance to lead Normann and Hugel to repeat this 
work. They cooked a variety of foods in a nickel- 
lined kettle, and then analyzed the food to determine 
how much alcohol had been taken up. 
Thus Normann and Hugel found: 
Duration of Mgs. of nickel 


cooking, in one kilo of 
hours. material. 
Coes .ccccccccccecce ’ 4 0.03 
ABBI® 2 cccccecccecss ° Wy 46 
COUN ecweccesseds % 83 
Red cabbage ......-+- 1 67 
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a 1% 127 
Koblrabi_ .. ‘ 1 19 
DE. sadétnncenates 4 80 

One of these investigators used a kettle of this 


character for a considerable period in his household. 
The food for the use of the family was cooked in the 
kettle so that food nickel content, 
mating that of the tabulation, 
no ill effects were observed. 


with a approxi- 


above but 


was eaten, 


Of seven samples of hardened cottonseed oil ex- 


amined, four samples contained 0.03 mg. of nickel in 
kilo. 


one One sample showed a relatively 


high con 
tent, 0.075 mg. of nickel; while the remaining sam- 
ples contained 0.02 mg. of nickel. Palm kernel! oil 
showed a content of nickel ranging from 90.017 to 
0.1 mg. of nickel per kilo, averaging around 0.02 
mg. 

Thus it will be noted that the nickel content of 
these fats is only about one-thousandth part of that 
found in foods prepared in nickel kettles and when 
one considers that fats generally are not used for 
edible purposes, by themselves, but simply as addi- 


tions to other foods, the amount of nickel furnished 
by hydrogenated fatty material amounts to so very 
little that the consumption of such food year in and 
year out may be 

Even in 


regarded as harmless. 
fats intended for technical 
amount of nickel is 
found in the food 
example: 


purposes, the 
with that 
as for 


small as compared 


materials above mentioned, 


Nickel in one kilo 


Mg. 
Hardened fish oil........... vikes 3.3 
PE SN Os viviccctendoeess 1.2 
CN 65 itnc cee dececis 3.2 
Hardened cottonseed oil.......... 0.85 
Meyerbeim notes that oils which are to be hard 


ened for edible purposes should be washed with alkall 
fatty acid in reduce the ten- 
to solution of nickel by the oil; also that care 


to remove order to 
dency 
should be taken in filter pressing to completely elimi 


nate the particles of nickel catalyzer. 


The Edibility of the Hardened Oil. 
At the Institute of the di 
Prof. K. B. months in the 
recent past 


Hygiene in Wurzburg 


rector, Lehmann, has for 


busied himself with the question of the 
edibility of hardened oil and in particular to answer 
the questions: 

does the fat 
would be 
exhibit 
from the chemical standpoint? 


well fitted is the 


(1) In the hardening process, 
nickel 


(2) Does the product 


take up 


quantities of which injurious? 


any abnormal charac 
teristics as viewed 
(3) How 


hardened fat for human 


consumption as evidenced by the effects produced by 


it on animals and on when taken as an article 
of diet? 

An analysis of 
that nickel 
from 0.1 milligram to 6 milligrams per kilogram of 
fat. the 


nickel present was about 0.5 milligram per kilogram 


men 


several samples of hardened oils 


showed was present in amounts ranging 


In cottonseed oil, for example, amount of 


This means that in 2,000,000 parts of the fat, but 
one part of nickel is present. Dr. Lehmann has 
shown that food prepared in nickel vessels contains 


from 11 to 64 milligrams of nickel per kilogram, and 
that by the use of such nickel vessels in the prepara 
tion of foodstuffs as much as 117 milligrams of nickel 
day’s ration. In a series of 


may be consumed in a 


tests made with animals, from 6 to 10 milligrams of 
nickel per kilogram body weight of the animal, were 
fed for a period of 200 days without injurious effects. 
In tests made on man. up to 1 to 2 milligrams of 
nickel per kilogram Lody weight were consumed with- 
out injury 

No case has been reported of acute or chronic nickel 
nickel 
the household for the preparation of food. 


poisoning due to the general use of vessels in 


Assuming 


the extreme case of a consumption of 100 grams per 


day of hardened fat, the content of nickel in this 
amount of fat would be 0.6 of a milligram when 
taking the fat having the maximum per cent. of 
nickel. Under ordinary conditions the amount of 
nickel would be about 0.1 of a milligram per day, 
which in comparison with the possibility of consum- 
mg over 100 milligrams of nickel per day in food 
cooked in nickel-coated vessels, is indeed a wholly 


insignificant amount. 


Nothing Harmful from Hygienic Standpoint. 


A chemical examination of the hardened fat (pre- 


pared from peanut, sesame and cottonseed oil) did not 


disclose anything prejudicial from the hygienic stand- 


point. 

After having secured these results from the inges- 
tion of nickel and finding that no injurious effects 
were detectable when nickel in vastly larger amounts 
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than found in hardened fat was daily consumed, Prof. 
Lehmann directed his attention to the continued ac- 
tion of the hardened fat itself, first on animals and 
then on man, 

For a period of five months, 50 grams of the fat 
were daily fed to dogs of body weight 4 to 8 kilo- 
grams and the suitability of the fat as a foodstuff 
determined from this standpoint. 
entirely 


The results were 
Prof. Lehmann then began a se- 
ries of tests of the fat on members of his own and 
other families. In three families seven pounds of 
hardened fat per month were used over a period of 
several months’ duration without any ill results. In 
his own family 


favorable. 


the product has been used regularly 
for six months and no criticism can be found against 
the fat. In summarizing his work, Prof. Lehmann 
concludes from theoretical and practical investiga- 
that hardened fat is a most rational and de- 
sirable fatty food and regards it as a most valuable 
material to use in the production of oleomargarine. 


The Use of Low Grade Fats. 

The propriety of using, for edible purposes, low- 
grade fats which have been deodorized and cleansed 
by the hardening process, has been made the subject 
of considerable debate. A German writer by the 
name of Bobm states that when Mege Mouries 
working on the production of artificial butter it 
far from his mind to 


tions 


was 
was 
use low-grade fats which had 
been purified by chemical treatment, and that Boudet 
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prescribed only fat of the best quality obtained from 
cattle slaughtered on the same day. Later when Huet 
claimed to make an edible product by thorough treat- 
ment of bad tallow with aluminum chloride 
the margarine industry was hit a 


solution, 
severe blow, for 
after such a proposal the opponents of artificial but- 
ter sought and with good results to prejudice the 
public against margarine. 

Although today in a margarine establishment there 
is to be found the 
the plant, Bohm 


material 


uttermost 
that 


cleanliness as regards 


states this is not 


into the 


true of the 


raw before it comes hands of the 
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margarine manufacturer. Even though, he declares, 
development of oil hardening may mean a great ad- 
vance technically, it is coupled with such an oppor- 
tunity for the employment of low-grade raw mate- 
rials that it is likely to cause anxiety on the part 
of the public. 

In particular Bohm refers to the utilization of hard- 
ened fish oil in the margarine industry in which ap- 
plication technically it appears entirely suitable. 
Hardened fish oil, he states, is, to be sure, a chemically- 


changed, completely bacteria-free product; and physio- 


logically is uninjurious. If, however, according te 
Bohm, we are to sanction the chemical treatment of 
fish oil, this would establish an important precedent 


for the application of all 
and cadaver fats. 

Naturally such an attack against a new and prom- 
ising use for whale oil has not passed unnoticed, and 
the comments of Bohm have been subjected to con- 
siderable adverse criticism. 


sorts of by-product fats 


An oil which bas been used so extensively by physi- 
cians all over the world as a remedial food for chil- 
dren, Lieber believes cannot be looked upon as un- 
safe for human consumption. He calls attention to 
the hardy nature of the Eskimo whose principal or 
sole food is the blubber of the whale and seal. Fur- 
thermore, he contends that if the carcasses of whales 
were allowed to decompose, the oil which resulted 
would be of low grade and the pecuniary loss would 
be considerable. By the present system, as soon as 
a whale is harpooned it is hoisted abroad the whaling 
ship and immediately rendered, the several grades of 
oil obtained being pumped to separate tanks. Every 
effort is made to produce the maximum yield of No. 
6 and No. 1 oil because of the relatively high prices 
these bring. 

Until seven years ago there was only a limited 
demand for whale oil, which was mainly used for the 
production of glycerine and fatty acids. It is now 
hydrogenated, for soap-making purposes, but in Of- 
ferdahl’s opinion hardened whale oil is suitable for 
food. With regard to the traces of nickel present in 
the hardened oil, experiments made by 
that when small of nickel powder were 
taken daily no ill effects were experienced, and that 
99.8 of the metal excreted 
Hardened found 
bacteria. 


him showed 
amounts 
per cent. 
the 
free from 


was rapidly 


from system. whale oils were 


to be 


How Chemistry Has Beaten the Steer. 


Of course, whale oils 
from the 
but by 


views 


fish and have always been 
regarded as 
edible fatty 


genation 


remote standard set for an 
the hydro- 
our destined to be 
on this From a fresh, 
whale oil a hard fat of sweet odor and by no means 
unpleasant 


product, virtue of 


process are ma- 


terially changed score. clean 


flavor may be 
addition 
the relatively 


prepared, which is a 


to lard 


quite 


appropriate compound. Because of 


small production of whale oil as com- 
pared with cottonseed oil, the supply of hardened fat 
from whale oil 


In cottonseed 


is relatively 
oil we 
hardened fat, 
criticism in all 


limited. 


have an ideal raw material 


for making and 
Oleo 
found a vigorous competitor. 


tonseed oil by the 


one which is beyond 
last 


cot- 


respects. stearine has at 


Curiously enough, 


way of cottonseed meal fattens 


the steer and gives us oleo 


the 
‘vegetable 


stearine via nature's 
treatment the oil di- 


stearine.’’ 


route, while by hydrogen 


rectly becomes Considering 


the wastes of animal metabolism, I should say, as an 


economic proposition, that chemistry has beaten the 
steer. 
THE PRESIDENT: The next and _ last 


paper of the day will be on “Raising More 
Hogs,” by Mr. E. T. Cash, of St. Louis. 


THE HOG AND ITS FUTURE 


By E. T. Cash, 


Shortage of beef cattle! of beef cattle! 


This is about all that is heard of in these late years, 


Shortage 


and it is so 
that 
thought. 


impressed on the 


has 


public and feeders’ 


mind shortage of 
And 


farmer of 


hogs never been given a 


this is one of the main assets of the 


American today; also about sixty-five per 
of the members of the A. M. P. A. 

Then the effort the de- 
crease in the supply of beef cattle, do we lose sight 
of that which is most 
butcher all of us 


cattle? 


cent. 
why, in made to replenish 
valuable to the 
and spend our forces 


the farmer, 
and the hog 
entirely on beef 

The 
rush to substitute other meat 
that 


hog has been neglected greatly in the mad 


animals, and it is quite 
he is lift- 


pockets of the 


a pleasure to know with such neglect 


ing the mortgages, filling the 


feeder 


St. Louis, Mo. 


who gives his undivided attention to feeding and car- 
ing for his lordship. 


More Money in Hogs than Other Livestock. 

It is very evident more money can be made on the 
investment in feeding hogs than on any other meat 
animal, because of the late ideas and facilities in 
preparing feed cheaply into a nutritious hog feed; 
a grade of feed that cannot be utilized 
for any other animal feed, thereby giving satisfactory 
gain, which otherwise might have been counted as 
worthless. 

The 


winter, 


also using 


introduction of the 
we find from 


silo and care of feed for 
will help to increase the 
daily gain of the hog in the winter months. Various 
forages are of hogs 


data, 


recommended in the fattening 
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by all agricultural experimental stations, such as al 
falfa, rape, cow peas, Kaffir corn cane, and various 
grasses adapted to the ground where sown. Hogs 
fed with alfalfa silage mixed with corn or Kaffir 
corn will make a better gain than on corn alone. 

There are numerous ways of feeding profitably if 
a little study is given. Serum made under Govern- 
ment regulations should be used at the earliest pos- 
sible time by feeders, thereby saving a great deal in 
the cost of vaccination, and also having the herds 
insured against cholera. 

In order to increase the supply of hogs for the mar- 
ket, it doesn’t necessarily mean that every person 
should start in to feed several hundred hogs. But 
if each farmer would keep a few hogs to eat up the 
loose and fallen grain, and keep several brood sows 
on hand most all the time, he would find at the end 
of the year his profits would be larger. 


Can Get Good Prices for Good Hogs. 

The most important reason fur people turning their 
attention toward pork production is the fact that the 
packers and independent slaughterers have been fur- 
nishing a steady, strong and—for a good part of the 
late years—high market for the hog of quality. In 
the last analysis of the pork business the slaughterers 
as a whole can do more than all other forces to en- 
courage pork production. A few years of steady 
prices sufficiently high to make the business profitable 
from the producers’ standpoint will do wonders to 
revive pork production. 

Farmers, however, can do a great deal to help 
themselves. It is safe to say that not one man in ten 
is giving the business the careful study it should 
have. The growing of more alfalfa and clover, com- 
bined with methods of feeding and management that 
will place the animal on the market at an earlier 
age and in good condition, would do a great deal 
toward making the business more profitable. The de- 
mand for hogs in various markets all over the world 
is daily increasing, and will continue to increase as 
time goes on. 

The idea of not feeding for fear of hogs selling so 


much lower should be relegated to the waste basket,- 


or some other place, for feeding time never was bet- 
ter than it is today, and consumption is increasing 
daily. With this in view, the sooner the American 
farmer realizes just what this means, the sooner he 
will awake. fo the fact -that prospects never were 
brighter than now for him to start on the road to 
success by replenishing his feed lots with more brood 
sows and stock hogs. 


Why the Demand for Pork Will Grow. 

It is very easily seen why the demand for the hog 
will continue to increase, and high prices prevail in- 
definitely. If the Western packers really wanted to 
break down the prices of hogs to an unprofitable feed- 
ing price to the feeder they could hardly do so, be- 
cause the independent packers scattered throughout 
the East, as well as Central West, have grown so 
rapidly and made such enormous strides the past few 
years, and are taking such a large per cent. of the 
hog supply on all markets, that really strong com- 
petition exists in almost every market of the country, 
and “it is absolutely necessary for any and all to be 
strong egntemiers for their pro rata, or go without. 
After a close study of all daily markets you will find 
it quite different than several years ago. 

As theapopulation increases naturally the demand 
increases, until the Eastern slaughterers are to be 
reckoned with in the distribution of our daily receipts 
of hogs throughout the country. The daily percentage 
of hogs taken and shipped from our Western markets 
to the independent packers and Eastern slaughterers 
should be convincing evidence to the average feeder 
that the demand is growing daily, and there is hardly 
a market that is getting the number of hogs to suit 
the requirements of the trade. 

The St. Louis market alone shipped to Eastern 
slaughterers 45 per cent. of the receipts during the 
first eight months of this year, and 40 per cent. of 
their supply during the year 1913, and they received 
for the year 2.583.960 head, being 16,170 more than 
Kansas City and 41,350 more than Omaha. Consider- 
ing the territory of both Kansas City and Omaha, 
with their valuable corn land available, and their 
clover and alfalfa, these markets should have several 
hundred thousand more hogs than these figures show. 

Kansas City during 1908 received 1,200,000 head 
more than 1913, and in 1901 had 1,148,600 more than 
ast year. This shows a lack of interest in the West- 
rn feeder to hog raising, and if he was questioned 
closely a large majority would say they gave their 
ime to something else, because they had no faith in 

e future of hog prices. And at the same time they 

ill’ acknowledge that if they had given this time to 
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the raising and feeding of hogs they would be finan 
cially better off. 

The Eastern feeders seem to have more nerve than 
our Western feeders the past year, as the receipts 
on the Eastern markets show an increase, while the 
Western market increase does not show the gain pro 
rata. The feeders of Eastern states evidently have 
more faith in the market, and believe firmly that 
future prices will continue sufficiently to encourage 
them to feed. Receipts of hogs at the River markets 
should he increased, as the facilities for feeding seem 
to be greater in Missouri, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Arkansas, with less expense than on 
higher-priced Eastern land. 

Foolish Ideas of Pessimistic Feeders. 

Reports from Washington show the American farmer 
loses annually $100,C00,000 worth of hogs by the rav- 
ages of cholera. But the use of serum, which is 
working wonders in saving the herds, causes a little 
uneasiness among a few of the pessimistic feeders, 
who heliceve that with the elimination of cholera, 
along with the duty taken off of foreign meats, hogs 
will become too plentiful, thereby becoming unprofit- 
able to feed. 

Whenever a feeder entertains this idea he loses 
sight of the fact that the supply will have to keep 
pace with the increase in population, which is so rapid 
that without a little study a large part of the popu- 
lace is actually in ignorance as to the stupendous 
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multitude that is yearly increasing. Such being the 
case, there is hardly any great fear of an overproduc- 
tion and the slumping of prices to an unprofitable 
point. 

For example, with the exceedingly high prices of 
1910, when hogs reached $11.20 on the Chicago mar- 
ket and beef cattle were high, taking the high prices 
of that year, the increase in the cost of meat ani- 
mals in 1913 compared with the increase in popula- 
tion pro rata over 1910 means an increase of $395,- 
487,000, even though with a slight increase of all 
meat animals the increase is not keeping in pace with 
the population. 

It is very readily seen that the population is in- 
creasing with such rapidity that unless the American 
farmer stimulates sufficient confidence in the daily de- 
mand, prices for pork will soon rise to such a height 
that values in a few years will be almost on an equal 
with the high prices of Europe. This should encour- 
age any sensible feeder to take advantage of the 
strong prices which will certainly continue indefinitely. 

Cheap hogs are a thing of the past, and good strong 
prices will prevail for years. There is no reason, 
with the population increasing all over the world, and 
new trade opening up to thfs country, that the supply 
of hogs should not increase in proportion with the 
demand, and good profitable prices should be main- 
tained at all times. 


Should Reduce Losses from Condemnation. 
It is the consenus of opinion among hog men that 
if the Bureau of Animal Industry would try to lessen 
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the number of causes for condemning, in place of 
looking for more reasons to condemn, especially the 
hog that at all times has been healthy enough to fat- 
ten well, and be thrifty, the consumer would be great- 
ly benefited, as hundreds of thousands of dollars 
would be saved annually. 

Friendly relations should exist between country 
feeders, shippers and packers. Several years ago, 
when trade was not as good as of these late years, 
the market would slump badly at times. This would 
cause a very strained feeling towards the packers by 
the stock raisers and feeders. This, however, has 
been eliminated a great deal the past few years. 
This is due principally to the fact that the feeders 
of late years are broadening, by study and experience, 
and find by constant relations with the markets that 
the packer and butcher are his best friends, and that 
what is good for one is help to the other, until now 
there is no discord whatsoever, and a kindly and 
friendly feeling exists. The packers, like all business 
men, just want a conservative profit on their invest- 
ment and, we find, are willing at all times to give 
and take, and live and let live. 

It doesn’t necessarily take war in Europe to main- 
tain good strong prices here. But with the bulk of 
their farmers in the field fighting, short crops there 
are assured, and this country for some little time will 
have to help feed them. The consequence will be that 
this will stimulate higher prices sooner or later, for 
an indefinite period, and it is up to our farmers to 
take advantage of the situation. 


Opportunity for Young Man in Hog Raising. 

There never was a brighter chanee for a young 
man of today than to embark in the hog-raising busi- 
ness, where he can make more money. than in any 
other line of farming he could choose. Of course this 
means to a young man who desires to give the busi- 
ness personal attention, the same as any successful 
business is run. Farming of today requires brains, 
and whey applied properly the farmer can derive as 
much or more benefit financially than his brother who 
is honsed up all day in some office, mercantile busi- 
ness, or any professional occupation. 

The same skill and shrewdness is required to run a 
well-regulated farm of today as in any successful 
business. This is exemplifying itself daily, and with 
the tools and knowledge at hand the young farmer 
of today, even with not a dollar at his command, is 
years ahead and far better off than were his ances- 
tors. His success is assured if he will only make 
use of the numerous advantages around him. 

Thousands of dollars are made overnight by the 
plunger, but the young fellow on the farm can sleep 
the sleep of the innocent and feel himself enriched, 
with his herd gaining steadily and nothing to mar 
the results of his day’s labor. And when the plunger 
comes down the home stretch wabbly at the knees, 
and a wreck of his former self at seventy-five, the 
boy with the knowledge of farming and feeding of 
today, who had energy enough to apply himself, can 
enjoy life, be strong and vigorous at a ripe old age, 
with a sufficient amount of this world’s goods to 
earry him to his resting day, and he will be well 
pleased that he took advantage of the tools and 
knowledge around him. 

THE PRESIDENT: Those who are on 
the convention committees will please re- 
member that they are to meet in Room 1809 
at 7:30 tonight. 

The next session here will be tomorrow 
afternoon at 2 o’clock; but you all want to 
remember that we are to meet in the other 
room this evening at 8 o’clock for the smoker. 

A motion to adjourn will now be enter- 
tained. 

(Whereupon motion was made, seconded 
and carried, and the meeting adjourned.) 

Adjourned to 2 p. m., Wednesday, October 
21, 1914. 

——@—_— 


THIRD SESSION 


Wednesday, October 21, 1914, 2 P. M. 


THE PRESIDENT: We will open this meet- 
ing with a report from the Committee on 
Resolutions. 

(The Secretary here read the Report of the 
Committee on Resolutions.) 


Report or Resolutions Committee 


Government Investigation of Meat Supply. 


WHEREAS, The rapid decrease in our production 
of live stock, and the rapid increase in our popula- 
tion, presents a situation that is distinctly threaten- 
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sufficient 
WHEREAS 


the welfare 


ing to a supply of meat food animals; and 


This supply is absolutely necessary to 
of our people, both for their comfort 
ind development; be it 


RESOLVED, 
Agriculture in 


That the action of the Secretary of 


appointing a committee of scientists 





to investigate this entire question, and to do so 


upon a very comprehensive scale, is to be highly 


and, be it further 
RESOLVED, That 


mittee has requested the 


commended; 
official 
assistance of this Associa 


inasmuch as this com- 


tion in securing data and other information in its 
work, we heartily pledge our co-operation to the com- 
mittee, and will give it all the facilities and aid 
possible. 


Vote of Thanks to Government Officials. 


WHEREAS, Your various 


committees and repre- 
sentatives have received courteous and careful con- 
sideration from various Government officials; there- 
fore, in appreciati of his attitude, be it 





WALTER H. 
(Miller & Hart, Chicago, 
Chairman Committee on Resolutions. 


MILLER 
Ill.) 


RESOLVED, That a vote of thanks of this Asso- 
ciation is hereby tendered to the Secretary of Agri- 


culture, the Assistants Secretary of Agriculture Dr. 
A. D. Melvin, Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, Dr. John R. 
Mohler, Dr. R. P. Steddom, and Solicitor Francis G. 
Caffey. 


Protest Against Railroad Switching Charge. 
WHEREAS, The 
charge of $2 per car, 


socalled spotting or switching 
sought to be imposed by the 
railroads, will be but an added burden on meat cost, 


and therefore against the welfare of consumers; and 


WHERAS, In our opinion such a charge is not 
justified, as we have outlined in our briefs before 
the proper authorities; be it 

RESOLVED, That the Inter-State Commerce Com 


mission is hereby petitioned not to grant this re- 


quest of the railroads. 


To Wipe Out Animal Tuberculosis. 


WHEREAS, Congress has made a liberal appro- 
priation for the extermination of hog cholera, which 
action is generally approved because of the serious 


economic conditions 
WHEREAS, An being in- 
curred both in human lives and food animals because 


of the prevalence of 


involved; and 


even greater loss is 


bovine tuberculosis; be it 


RESOLVED, That the attention of the country 
should be called to the dangers involved, and that 


Congress be requested to made a suitable appropria- 


tion also for the eradication of this disease. 


Protest Against Tax on Oleomargarine. 
WHEREAS, 
food necessity which is 
WHEREAS, The 
ties makes it 
consumer as 


Oleomargarine is the only wholesome 
taxed; and 
of all food commodi- 


reduce the cost to the 


rising cost 
necessary to 


much as possible; and 


WHEREAS, The 
stand that this 
interest of one 


be it 


public does not generally under- 


taxation Is 
food 


commodity as against another; 
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being maintained in the ~ 


NATIONAL 


RESOLVED, to re- 
peal this tax or reduce it to the very lowest possible 


That Congress should be asked 





amount at the earliest opportunity. 


Thanks to the La Salle Hotel Management. 
WHEREAS, The 


Salle have offered us every 


Hotel La 
accommodation and con- 


Management of the 
venience for our convention, and have been untiring 
in their efforts to make us comfortable, and to ex- 
pedite our business and entertainments; be it 
RESOLVED, That a 
the management of the 


vote of thank is tendered to 
Hotel La Salle. 
Thanks to Retiring Officials. 
WHEREAS, Our 
their time and ability, 


us of 
have done so unselfishly, and 


retiring officers have given 


have placed us under deep obligations to them for 


their service; be it. 
RESOLVED, That a hearty 
dered to 


vote of thanks be ten- 
them. 


Thanks to the Convention Speakers. 
WHEREAS, The 


and instructive 


authors of the various technical 


papers have been of great service to 


us in the information which they have disseminated, 


ind through the deep research given to the subjects 
be it 


vote of 


which they have instructed us; 


RESOLVED, 
tendered to all 


Thanks to the Entertainment 
WHEREAS, The 


given us 


That a thanks be 


speakers. 


sincere 


such authors and 


Committee. 


Entertainment Committee has 


such a splendid program of 
indebted to them 


for the way in which they have enabled us to pass 


pleasure and 
enjoyment, and as we are deeply 


the lighter moments of our convention proceedings, 


their en- 
deavors to carry out the requirements of sucn a com- 


and as they have been so successful in 
mittee; be it 

RESOLVED, 
cordial vote of 

(At the conclusion of the reading of each 
one of the above and foregoing resolutions by 
the Secretary, they were severally adopted 
unanimously. The motion to adopt the reso- 
lution of thanks to the retiring officers was 
put up by the Secretary.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Before putting the mo- 
tion to adopt the resolution of thanks to the 
Entertainment Committee, I want to say 
that from my conversations, as I have come 
in contact with nearly all the members, they 
have expressed themselves as more than satis- 
fied with the change that we have made this 
year by having an informal dinner at the 
Midway Gardens. It gave us all an oppor- 
tunity to meet each other. The ladies made 
it an added pleasure, and as far as I have 
been able to hear they have all enjoyed the 
change. 


That we tender them a 


thanks. 


hearty and 


Presentation to Retiring President. 

THE SECRETARY: Mr. Felin arises to a 
point of personal privilege. 

MR. JOHN J. FELIN: Mr. President, in be- 
half of this Association I take pleasure in 
stating that in recognition of your services 
we desire to present you with this loving cup. 
(Applause. ) 

(A beautiful loving cup of sterling silver, of 
classic design, was here presented to Presi- 
dent James Craig, Jr., by Mr. Felin.) 

MR. FELIN: May it bring back to you 
many happy recollections of the time when 
you served as President of our organization. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, I take great 
pleasure in receiving this cup; first, on ac- 
count of its great usefulness; second, on ac- 
count of its graceful lines of beauty; but 
above all, on account of the reminder it will 
bring to me of the good times I have had at 
every one of these conventions. It will re- 
mind me of many true and faithful friends 
that I have made; and I want to say that I 
think if anyone has enjoyed himself and felt 
good results from these conventions, I have 
done so. And while I do not need this loving 
cup to remind me of it, it certainly gives me 
great pleasure to accept this token of your 
friendship. (Applause.) 

Report of the Auditing Committee. 

MR. FRED KREY: Your Auditing Commit- 

tee has examined the books of the Treasurer 


and all vouchers and has found them correct. 
We desire to compliment Mr. Zehler upon the 
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efficient methods he has employed in keeping 
our financial records. 
Respectfully submitted, 
FRED KREY, Chairman. 
WM. F. BRUNNER. 
Auditing Committee. 
(A motion to receive and place said report 
on file was adopted.) 
THE PRESIDENT: The next. order of busi- 
ness, gentlemen, is the report of the Obituary 
Committee. ‘ 


Report of Obituary Committee 
WHEREAS, It is a truth that ‘‘in the 
life we are in death,’’ and as we 
among us will be 


midst of 
tell who 
missing 


cannot 
numbered 
within another year, it is meet 
should 


among the 
and proper that we 
minutes the 
have felt for 
from us 


record upon our expression of 
those who been 
during the last year, and to enter 
their names as constant reminders of their worth to 
us in the past; and 

WHEREAS, It has pleased an all-wise 
to take from 

Samuel W. 

Edward 


affection we 
taken 


have 


Providence 
our ranks the 
Allerton, 
Morris, 


following 
Il). ; 


Chicago, 


members: 
Chicago, 
Morris & Co., 
Jeremiah Dunlevy, Dunlevy & Bro. Co., 
Pa.; 
J. J. Caffrey, 
ville, Ky.; 


Gottfried Mayer, O. F. 


Ill.; 
Pittsburgh, 
New Louisville 


Packing Co., Louis- 


Mayer & Bro., Chicago, Ill.; 


Henry Belz, J. H. Belz Provision Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; 

J. H. Belz, J. H. Belz Provision Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. ; 

Nathan Frank, L. Frank & Son Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. ; 


Henry Muhs 
wm B.. ws 


The Henry Muhs Packing Co., Pater- 


Chas. Wolff, Wolff Packing Co., Topeka, Kan.; 

Max Fleischman, Sullivan Packing Co., Detroit, 
Mich. ; : 

John Krey, Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 

Henry C. Zeiss, Boyd, Lunham & Co., Chicago, Il; 

Wm. R. Perrin, W. R. Perrin & Co., Chicago, I.; 





GUSTAV BISCHOFF, SR. 
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Chas. C. Hill, Cleveland Provision Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; 
Albert H. Veeder, Swift & Co., Chicago, Il; 


Christopher Wolf, Wolf, Sayer & Heller, Chicago. 

therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That we record their absence now in 
the greatest sorrow, and the secretary be instructed 
to send a copy of these resolutions to the families 
of each one of our departed brothers. 

Respectfully submitted, 
THE OBITUARY COMMITTEE. 

(Motion was made and seconded that the 
report of the Obituary Committee be accepted, 
approved and placed on file, and the Presi- 
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the same it 
mark of re- 
Was unani- 


dent suggested that in adopting 
should be by a rising vote, as a 
spect, and the action suggested 
mous.) 
Report of the Nominating Committee. 

MR. GUSTAV BISCHOFF, SR.: Your Nom- 
inating Committee begs leave to repert the 
following nominations of officers for the en- 
suing year: 

President—John J. Felin, J. J. Felin & Co.. 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vice-president—Howard R. Smith, Jones & 
Lamb Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Secretary—George L. McCarthy, The Na- 
tional Provisioner, New York. 

‘Treasurer— Max N. Agger, J. C. Roth Pack- 
ing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Executive Committee: 

Chairman, Fred Krey, Krey Packing Com 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 


O. G. Mayer, O. F. Mayer & Bro., Chicago 
ill. 

F. R. Burrows, G. H. Hammond Co., Chi- 
cago, Tl. 

M. TY. MeMillan, J. T. MeMillan Co.. St. 
Paul, Minn. 


John Theurer, Theurer-Norton Provision 
Company. Cleveland, Uhio. 

R. W. E. Decker, Jacob 
Mason City, Ta. 

W. G. Agar, Dunlevy & Bro. Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Frank J. Sullivan, Sullivan Packing Com- 
pany. Detroit. Mich. 

Arthur T. Danahy, Danahy Packing Com- 
pany, Buffalo. N. Y. 

THE PRESIDENT: Are there any other 
nominations to be made? (No response.) If 
not, a motion is in order to adopt this report 
and instruct the Secretary to cast one ballot. 

(Thereupon, upon motion duly seconded and 
carried. the Secretary was instructed to cast 
one ballot approving the report of the Nomi- 
nating Committee.) 

THE PRESIDENT: 
please cast the ballot. 


Decker & Sons. 


The Secretary wil! 
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THE SECRETARY: The ballot is cast. 
THE PRESIDENT: The officers as nomi 


nated are declared duly elected. (Applause.) 


Election of Honorary Members. 

THE PRESIDENT: The next order of busi- 
ness is the election of honorary members, 

THE SECRETARY: There are two names 
submitted; these are 

Thomas E. Wilson, Morris & Co., Chicago, 

ft. F. Klinck, Klinck Packing Company, Buf- 
falo, N. ¥. 

THE PRESIDENT: A motion to adopt is 
in order, unless there are other nominations 
desired. 

MR. WALTER H. MILLER: Is it not fit- 
ting that our retiring President should be 
elected to honorary membership, as a mark 
of appreciation? 

THE SECRETARY: It is entirely proper 
and entirely fitting, but I would call your at- 
tention to one fact, Mr. Miller, and that is it 
vou elect our retiring presidents to honorary 
membership, vou take them off of the active 
list. We certainly want to keep them on the 
active list as long as we can. 

THE PRESIDENT: I have a few more act- 
ive vears, but I appreciate it just the same. 

Are there any other nominations for hon- 
orary membership? (No response.) A me 
tion is in order to elect these members as 
honorary members. The motion has been sec- 
ended; those in favor of the same signify 
it by saying aye: contrary, no. The 
have it: it is carried. 


ayes 


Unfinished Business. 

THE PRESIDENT: Is there any unfinished 
business ? 

THE SECRETARY: There is no unfinished 
husiness. og 

THE PRESIDENT: We will next have the 
pleasure of hearing from Mr. Edwin D. Weary 
on the subject of “Tile in Packinghouse Con- 
struction.” 


TILE IN PACKINGHOUSE CONSTRUCTION 
By Edwin D. Weary, Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 
comprehend just why we are 


Mr. Chairman and 

In order that 
permitted to be with you today, I will explain briefly 
about 18 manufacturers of 
other 


you may 


there are in this country 
like 


association for the 


tile, and they have, many manufacturing 


enterprises, a trade advancement 
and betterment of the tile industry. 
Mr. F. W. Walker is the 


sociation, and is likewise at the head of an auxiliary 


secretary of this as- 


bureau whose function it is to exploit 


and to burn bright and shining lights 
thing tiles 


or publicity 
the use of tile, 
good 


these 


which will show the people what a 


are, and how they are in days of 


hygienic and 
So you will see 


necessary 
achievement. 

these gentlemen are in a way 
selfifsh or 
and I can tell you 


sanitary 
that 
have no ulterior mo 


light, 


philanthropists, and 

tive in this 
because I am not one of them. 
Interstate Tile Association, 
sociation, these being the men who purchase the tiles 
from the factories and contract to set them in place, 
and of this association, my partner, Mr. Robert Beck, 
is president. So that is, 1 presume, where I come in, 
and it is always a bad thing to have a mean partner. 

Now, I like my friend Walker. He is a good fellow. 
But like most of us he has some mighty mean traits 
in his composition, and the meanest thing he has ever 
done is to ‘‘pass the buck’’ to me and put up to me 
this job of trying to talk to you on this subject. Con- 
fidentially, however, I can tell you that he has in the 
course of his research gathered most of the statistics 
about the manufacture and use of tile, so that he is 
after all largely responsible for what I am going te 
say to you. 

I am therefore going to give you briefly a little his- 
tory of the tile industry so that you may know that it 
is an ancient and honorable calling, after which we 
will throw on the screen some illustrations of the past 
and present use of tile, which will, I know, interest 
you. 


shedding this 
Then there is also the 
also a 


Dealers trade as- 


History of the Tile Industry. 

The making of clay into tile ante-dates our oldest 
historical records. The British Museum contains a 
memorial tablet on a tile made in Babylon about four 
thousand five hundred years before the Christian era. 





In the civilization 
modern 


hamental tile makers. 


early of Babylon 


indelible 


and Egypt the 
of the or- 


archeologist finds traces 


It is generally believed that the Asiatic tilemaker, 


migrating to Egypt, taught his craft to the Egyptians, 
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who in turn passed it on to the Greeks, who later be- 
came the teachers of their Roman and Turkish masters. 
The Saracen carried the art into Spain, from whence 
it passed into mediaeval Italy. The Dutch tile-makers, 
learning the art in Italy, carried it to Holland, and 
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their successors themselves in Lambeth, 


establishing 


introduced the art into the British Isles, from whenee 
naturally it came to America. 
been 


a creation of the potter. 


Babylon has described as architecturally and 


artistically Excavations have 


brought to light many examples of tile work remark- 


able for its age, its beautiful geometrical design, its 
remarkable brittiancey of colur and its extreme durabil- 
ity. 

The Assyrians having learned the ceramic art from 


their Babylonian neighbors practised it rather exten- 


sively in their buildings Wall tiling especially was 


Among the discoveries of 
was 


frequently used in houses. 


Assyrian ceramics one of the most remarkab.e 


that of some highly-colored glazed tiles which have re- 
tained all their brilliancy, notwithstanding the lapse 
of twenty-five centuries. 

The 


date 


most ancient 
back 
ruins of this remote period are found evidences of the 
Although the 


decorative ceramic art 


predynastic antiquities of Egypt 


to about 5000 B. C., yet even among the 


use of glazed tile work. indications of 


the early practice of in Egypt 


are meagre, their significance is none the less impor 


tant. 

One of the oldest examyles of an Egyptian tile is 
that belonging to Dr. Petrie in England. It is a small 
tile covered with a turquoise glaze. It dates from 


4700 B. C. The new museum at Cairo and 
European museums and private collections have 
work 


Egyptians which are remarkably 


about 
many 
numerous specimens of decorative glazed tile 
made by the ancient 
well their extreme brilliancy of 


preserved, retaining 


color. 
The Art of Decorative Tile Making. 
tome gave to the world the most prodigal example 
buildings, 
interior decoration, became a 
To the dec- 
orative tile-maker the most striking feature of Roman 
of their elaborate 
mosaic floors and pavements, giving positive proof of 


of architectural magnificence. Luxurious 
lavish with extravagant 
passion of patrician and plebeian alike. 
architecture was the magnificence 
the remarkable degrees of perfection attained by them. 
From the ceramist’s 
fact that in 
ure decidedly 


viewpoint it is a 
mosaic the marble portions 
while the tile used to form the 
red, buff and brown of the floors are in almost perfect 
condition. 

The art of decorative tile making, originating in 
Babylon, or perhaps in Egypt, seems to have spread 
into Persia. Several remarkable ceramic 
friezes have been found among the ruins of ancient 
Tersian cities, but their striking similarity to others 
found in Babylon suggests that 


noteworthy 
these floors 


worn, 


eastward 


these friezes may be 
the spoils of Persian warriors rather than the creation 
of Persian artisans. 

About the twelfth artistic 
awakening in Persia, which found noteworthy expres- 
Persian Today the museums of 
of Persian tiles dating 
from the thirteenth century which, owing to their su- 
periority of materials, delicacy of design, beauty of 
coloring and perfection of finish, are declared to be 
beautiful ever made. These tiles are gen- 
rally used for the decoration of mosques, shrines and 
tombs of saints of the Mohammedan faith. The me- 
diaeval Persian art of making tiles is unfortunately 


los* 


century there was an 


sion in ceramics. 


Europe abound in examples 


most 


Syrians, Saracens, Arabs and especially the Turks 
have given the world some beautiful examples of cer- 
amic art, each displaying more or less the national 
characteristics of the artist. 

The Moors brought with them to Spain an intimate 
knowledge of the ceramic arts. The world famous 
Alhambra is noted for its gorgeous mosaics, which 
are striking examples of the Hispano-Moresque art. 

Among the mediaeval crafts of Europe that of the 
tile-makers held an important place. In England dur- 
ing the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
ornamental Liles, known as monastic, encaustic and 
Gothie tiles, were used extensively for pavements in 
the interior of English abbeys and churches. Many of 
the monastic establishments had kilns for burning 
these encaustic tiles, upon which the monks traced ar- 
morial, pictorial and symbolical designs. The zealous 
industry, immense wealth and exquisite taste of the 
Norman prelates in England had much to do with the 
development of this art. 

Growth of the Italian Industry. 

The Italian mediaeval and renaissance feriods are 

rich in exquisite ceramic productions. The Crusades 


of the Pisans in the early part of the twelfth century, 
together with the commercial relations of Florence 
and Genoa with the Moors of Spain, brought the Ital- 
fans under the influence of the Moorish artists, and it 
was not long before the Italians were importing, imi- 
tating and emulating the ceramic production of the 
Moors. 
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In a short time the Italian tile-makers began to im- 
press their national 
With the advent of 


eramist, 


characteristics upon their craft. 
della Robbia, 
1400, the craft 
the dignity of a fine art Della Robbia’s ceramic crea 


Luca sculptor and 


born about was raised to 
tions as 
bela the 
tury and a half 

In Germany from 
most of the 


well as those of subsequent members of th 


family vduiiration of all Europe for a cen 
the twelfth 
tiles in use 


to the sixteenth cen 


tury were 


unglazed mono 
*hrome tiles in which the surface designs were formed 
by simple line indentations. The designs were elemen 
tary, but had heraldic signifi 
‘cance. At a later period ornamental glazed tiles wer« 


extensively used in the glazed tile stoves of 


usually symbolical or 
famous 
Nurenberg. 

In mediaeval France 


ployed in the manufacture of 


days in ceramic art was em 


glazed tiles for use sim 
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ilar to the English monastic tile. At Caen in Nor- 
mandy a tiled floor of a convent belonging to William 
of Normandy to the 
French revolution, although the rooms had been used 


as granarics for nearly four hundred years, this rough 


was discovered just previous 


usage did not show any wear upon the tiles. 

In the actual process of making the tile, the French 
artists copied the Italian, but 
position of the 
tially French 
is that of Bernard Palissy, who was born in 1580. His 
acquired technical skill, his naturally artistic inclina- 
tion and his knowledge of natural history combined to 
make him the noted ceramist of his time. He 
was King Henry II to 
Ecouen, which is today the most elaborate 
to this artist’s skill. 


in style and the com 
work 


The greatest name in French ceramics 


ornamentation their was essen 


most 
employed by decorate the 
chateau at 


monument 


In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 
Delft tiles of Holland became famous throughout 
Europe. Early in the seventeenth century Herman 


their manufacture in Delft. In 1620 
factories in the town, and a half a 
century later there were twenty-eight. Glazed Delft 
for decorating fireplaces 


Pieters started 
there were eight 
tiles were used extensively 
and walls. 

Dutch makers of Delft tiles came to Lambeth, Eng- 
land, the early part of the seventeenth century. One 
of them, Van Hamme, letters-patent to 
make tiles; to him the beginning of the modern Eng- 
lish tile industry may be traced. 

These tiles were known as English Delft and were 
made in Fulham, Bristol, Liverpool and in other Eng- 
lish cities. 


was granted 


English and American Tile Industry. 


Little or nothing was done in the tile industry in 
England during the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but from that time on, owing to several tech- 
nical improvements in the manufacture of tiling, com- 
bined with the business skill of several Englishmen 
who devoted all their energies to building up the in- 
dustry, the present large tile works, located in the 
districts where clay and coal are plentiful, were found- 
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ed and their products given out in response to an ever 
increasing public demand. 

The is of far more 
date and can trace its beginning to about the time of 
the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia. The Low 
Art Tile Co., of Chelsea, Mass., was the first to manu- 
facture highly artistic embossed tiles, which soon be- 
came famous, 


American tile industry recent 


not only in this country but in Europe, 
for the effects produced by the combination of colored 
glazed with the artistic designs of the modeller. 

The pioneers in the manufacture of the more utili 
tarian tiles in this country met with many reverses, 
but through succeeded in placing 
the market a quality of floor tiles that has stood the 
test of time. Later in the beginning of the twentieth 
they undertook the 


perseverance upon 


century manufacture of glazed 


and enameled wall tiles, which had prior to that 
been imported from France and Germany, and today 
the glazed and matt finished tiles represent a large 


percentage of their product. 


A Sanitary and Economic Proposition. 
It is after all the 


which 


and economic 


you gentlemen. We are go- 


sanitary propo- 


sition interests 
ing to throw on the screen numerous views of pack 
ing houses, butcher shops, meat 
kets, 


cooling rooms, 
dairies, 


mar 
ete. 


[Views were here shown of many details of 
packinghouse and similar construction. ] 

We believe you will be interested in knowing that 
this material is odorless and perma 
nent, that it is pleasing to the eye and requires no 
replacement or redecoration, so that while the initial 


non-absorbent, 


cost may be greater, it can be regarded merely as 
an investment which is readily overtaken in the 
maintenance cost. 


In the long research of the manufactured commodi- 
ties of the ancients which bave endured from prehis- 
toric ages. three materials stand almost alone, and 
these three materials are lead, copper and burned 
ciay. The transition from the prehistoric and me 
diaeval art of the tile industry to the commercial 
methods and uses of today destroys some of the rom 
ance and glamor of the industry, but the material 
good, honest clay—is the same and will endure for 
ever. 

(Following the very interesting stereopti- 
con exhibition of tiling construction in pack- 
ing plants, markets, ete., which was of 
a very practical nature, Mr. Weary was given 
a hearty round of applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: I want to announce 
that any papers upon our programme that 
were not read will be printed in our minutes 
and in our official organ, The National Pro- 
visioner. 


Vote of Thanks to the Secretary. 

THE PRESIDENT: We all appreciate a 
man who can think quick and act quick and 
talk quick, but there are only a few that 
can do it, and give their time and energy to 
the work in hand as our Secretary has done. 
We had a resolution in regard to the retiring 
officers. Mr. McCarthy did considerable 
hurrying along, but one thing he forgot about, 
and I happened to think of it when it was a 
little bit late, but not too late. I think that 
we should have a resolution of thanks to Mr. 
McCarthy, who is the non-retiring officer of 
our Association. I think I am right in saying 
that we all appreciate especially the good 
work of our zealous Secretary. I for one ap- 
preciate it, and I think that a_ resolution 
showing our appreciation to the old (7) Sec- 
retary will now be in order. 

It is moved and seconded that a vote of 
thanks be given to Mr. George L. McCarthy 
for his able and efficient work on behalf of 
this Association and all of its members. 

Gentlemen, will you please signify your ap- 
proval by a rising vote? (Applause.) 

(The resolution was unanimously adopted 
in the manner suggested.) 

THE PRESIDENT: A motion to adjourn 
will now be in order. 

(Said motion was made, seconded and car- 
ried unanimously, and the President there- 
upon announced the convention adjourned sine 
die.) 


"The Trade Exhibits 


A feature of convention sessions always 
of practical value to those who attend, is the 
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associate members’ side-show. Headquarters 
of machinery and supply houses, brokers and 
commission men and other associates of the 
active packers and curers are always a cen- 
ter of interest. Members found this out long 
ago. Here they can get ideas and do busi- 
ness at a saving of time and traveling ex- 
The trade 
headquarters are always an attraction, as 
is proved by the necessity for the rule re- 
quiring their closing during the hours of con- 
vention sessions. 

The eighteenth floor of the Hotel La Salle 
was entirely taken up by these trade head- 
quarters. Many associate members did not 
have open, but carried their 
greetings and information around with them, 
meeting their men in lobbies and elsewhere 
and getting effective results. 


pense not possible otherwise. 


such rooms 


The consensus 
of opinion was that the convention was emi- 
nently satisfactory from this business stand- 
point, both to active and associate members. 

The National Provisioner had its headquar- 
ters in rooms 1,808 and 1,809 on this floor, 
where its friends were welcomed, and where 
they found lounging and writing rooms and 
ample facilities for doing business, if they 
eared to do it. 

The Brecht Company had its headquarters 
at room 1,846, with Engineer L. A. Kramer 
and S. G. Logwood in charge. Two exhibits 


of machinery were featured, the Brecht 
“Crescent” Silent Cutter, and the Brecht 
“Crescent” Sausage Stuffer. All the other 


numerous Brecht lines were advertised also, 
and the Brecht men were kept busy handing 
cut information and taking orders. 

The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Company 
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was represented by Vice-President J. J. 
Dupps, who did not miss a man at the meet- 
ing, and didn’t miss a point about Cincin- 
nati machinery and equipment, either. 
Everybody knows Dupps, and Dupps knows 
everybody, which is enough said. 

The Jamison Cold Store Door Company had 
a full-size exhibit of the famous Jones cold 
storage doors in room 1,812, in charge of J. 
V. Jamison, Jr., who is a convention veteran 
and never misses a point at convention time. 
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These doors are becoming more and more 
famous in they 
swing open and shut pretty much every- 
where. 

The U. S. Sanitary Effluents Apparatus, 
Ine., which is the rather odd name for a very 
lively concern with a great money-saving and 
money-making proposition for packers, had 
its headquarters at room 1,811. Morris Loeb, 
of New York, the chief engineer, and the 
only Jack Hall, were leaders of the staff 
which explained this wonderful new catch- 
Though only re- 
cently introduced’ from Germany, it is al- 
ready in dozens of plants throughout the 
country. 

The Standard Asphalt .and Rubber Com- 
pany had headquarters in room 1.825, with 


packing circles and now 


basin device to all comers. 
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Mich.) 


G» S. Woodford in charge. Sanitary and 
economical packinghouse flooring is a_talk- 
ing point that all packers listen to nowa- 
days. 

The J. B. Ford Company, of Wyandotte, 
Mich., makers of the Wyandotte 
Butchers’ Cleaner and Cleanser, were on hand 
ag usual with their literature and their at- 
tractive souvenirs, which they made sure 
everybody should have. 
great advertisers. 

The Allbright-Nell Company had headquar- 
ters at room 1,816, and either W. B. Allbright 
or B. F. Nell was there most of the time to 
lend dignity and authority to the occasion. 
These men are recognized authorities in pack- 


famous 


They are certaialy 


inghouse mechanics and methods, and their 
advice was eagerly and 
given. 

The Myles Salt Company, of New Orleans, 
was represented by Col. B. B. Myles, with- 


sought cheerfully 


out whom no convention would be complete. 
He had room 1,807, in company with Fred 
Higbie, of the American Meat Packers’ Sup- 
ply Company, and they were constantly busy 
with callers. 

Edwin C. Price & Company had room 1,815 
te exhibit their line of packinghouse supplies 
and entertain their friends. 
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The Preservaline Manufacturing Company 
had room 1,823, with Harry Heyman in 
charge. 

The McLain Fire Brick Company held forth 
at room 1,821, and many visitors were anx- 
ious to know of the merits of this product. 

The Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
had a representative in room 1,848, to talk 
money-saving methods, 

The Worcester Salt Company had a big 
delegation present. They overflowed their 
headquarters at room 1,820, and were in evi- 
dence all over the place. 

The National Box Company, at room 1,818, 
showed its line of wire-bound boxes to inter- 
ested listeners, as did W. P. Mesler & Com- 
pany at room 1,819. 

The Toledo Scale Company had an inter- 
esting exhibit at room 1,817. 

The West Carrolton Parchment Paper Com- 
pany had headquarters at room 1,814, and the 
big staff was kept busy talking papers. 

The Sefton Manufacturing Company had 
headquarters at room 1,806, and E. T. H. 
Schmitt and others were active in talking 
the box proposition to all comers. 

The Pittsburgh Butchers’ & Packers’ Sup- 
ply Company did not need any headquarters, 
except that under “Con” Yeager’s hat. “Con” 
believes, with Sam Stretch, that the conven- 
tion is the place to have a good time and 
see that your friends have one; business 
comes later. “Con” had some elegant sou- 
venirs, as usual. 

The attractive display of sanitary devices 
and disinfecting products of the West Dis- 
infecting Company, of New York and Chi- 
cago, under the charge of CC. F. Waldman 
and A. C. De Berno, was favorably com- 
mented on by all visitors to the convention. 
Both Mr. Waldman and Mr. De Berno re- 
ported gratifying results. 

One of the most interesting exhibits was 
that of the Draeger Oxygen Apparatus Com- 
pany, of Pittsburgh, Pa. They have a helmet 
for use in ammonia and refrigerating plants 
which permits a man to work in any kind 
of bad air for thirty minutes, giving abso- 
lute protection with a perfect breathing air, 
a necessary safety device for every packing 
plant. The Pulmotor was also exhibited by 
the representative of the Draeger company, 
Edmund J. Tyler, but this device is too well 
known to need a description. 

The Scott-Rawitzer Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Omaha, Neb., “makers of frocks to the 
packers of the world,” was represented at the 
convention by V. H. Nichols and C. A. Bow- 
ers, with headquarters in room 1,813. This 
is a new firm in the packers’ clothing game, 
having only been in the business for the past 
two years. At the present time they have 
contracts with most of the packers of the 
country, and also have a large South Ameri- 
can business. C. A. Bowers has managed the 
department since its beginning, and has made 
a personal call on nearly every packer in the 
United States. 

Large photographs, showing different views 
of the plant, was the exhibit of the Union 
Packing Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa. F. A. 
Callander, the receiver, was in personal charge. 
The plant is for sale, and this plan was 
adopted to bring the opportunity to the per- 
sonal attention of the packers of the United 
States. Situated in the Pittsburgh packing- 


house district, a practically new building, 
fully equipped, with about 3 acres of ground, 
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thereby allowing for expansion, it certainly 
should be an excellent opportunity. Mr. Cal- 
lander stated that all machinery has indi- 
vidual motor equipment. There are air-stuf- 
fers, mixers, cutters, grinders, ice bunkers, 
tank vats, etc., in the sausage department. 
The refrigeration is a 10-ton Frick motor- 
driven machine. Two 80 horse-power steam 
boilers, and fertilizer mixer and dryer, bone 
dryer, grease press, blood tank, hair and 
paper press, lard mixer, veal loaf baker, etc., 
are all in good condition. The plant is to be 
offered at public sale on November 3 on the 
usual cash terms, but the receiver is in a po- 
sition to entertain private bids, under which 
terms to suit the purchaser might be ar- 
ranged. 

The Chicago Mill and Lumber Company or- 
cupied room 1,845 as its headquarters. The 
company was represented by H. T. Powers, 
A. H. MacKenzie, J. H. Helbach, Wm. Reeves 
and B. L. True. The exhibits included fibre 
and corrugated containers, wire-bound boxes 
and shooks. This company has been spe- 
cializing in packages for the meat-packing 
trade and has met with remarkable success. 

THE LATEST WAR BULLETIN. 

The following alleged war dispatch was 
circulated around the convention headquar- 
ters, the irrepressible “Con” Yeager being sus- 
pected as its sponsor: 

Srijemskikariovich, Russia, Oct. 19, 1914. 

The Germans are down where the Wurtz- 
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berger flows; they have taken Pilsener and 
are now surrounding Delicatessen, where the 
Wurst is expected. The Belgian Hares had 
a falling out with the Welsh Rarebits, and 
the Swiss Cheese is shot full of holes. All 
the Irish are in a Stew and English Mutton 
Chops have gone up 1,000 per cent. If the 
Russian Caviar gets hold of the.French pas- 
try they will start a Swiss Movement— 
Watch and see! 

The Spanish Onions are strong, but the 
Italian Garlic is much stronger. If the Home 
P—reserves are called out, they will spread 
over the Hungarian Goulash, and may Ketch- 
up with the Navy Beans, thereby causing an 
uprising of Brussels Sprouts. This will make 
Paris green—with envy. 

Conrad Yeager, who just got back from 
Wien, says this war will hurt the Wiener 
Wurst. If Turkey is cut up, the Bulgarians 
will get the largest Wing. Greece will be 
upset, which will cause the breaking up of 
China, and the Japs won’t have a Pein, 
especially if the United States lets Mexi -o! 

GENERAL GOULAS"!. 
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The “Get Together” Dinner 


The annual convention feast was the “Get 
Together Dinner” at. the Midway Winter 
Garden on Monday evening. Had anyone 
prophesied a year ago, after the famous and 
picturesque “English Hunt Dinner” of that 
that a simple, informal 
dinner would replace successfully the most 
characteristic 


convention-time, 
feature of enter- 
tainment, he would have been called a poor 
And many people 
are now willing to risk their reputations on 
the declaration that the 1914 dinner was the 
most enjoyable of the whole series of annual 


convention 


predicter. yet a great 


banquets which have made packers’ conven- 
tions memorable. 

At a time when the world is war-torn a 
regal feast such as packers’ banquets of the 
past might have been called in bad taste. 
This may have influenced the committee in 
its decision to omit the spectacular banquets 
of past years and substitute an informal, 
family affair. Whatever their motive, they 
made a “ten-strike.” 

The inclusion of the ladies was sufficient 
alone to make the event a happy success. 
Viewing these dinners from distant balconies, 
as they have in past years, subsisting on 
sandwiches and coffee while the men dallied 
with the walnuts and the wine, the ladies 
grateful—to least—for the 
opportunity to sit with the men on this oc- 
easion. Had more of them known of it the 
probability is that more of them would have 
been there. 


were say the 


Future convention parties will 
include a heavier proportion of femininity if 
this plan is to continue in force. 

The location and plan of the dinner had 
much to do with its The Midway 
Gardens are absolutely unique, and the Win- 
ter Garden, where the dinner was held, is as 
picturesque a dining place as could be imag- 
ined. A blend of Japanese, East Indian, 
Egyptian and Moorish in architecture and 
decoration, the Winter Garden was a novelty 
to everybody and a tribute to the genius of 


success. 


the architect and designer, whose work was 
only recently completed and thus on view for 
the first time to convention visitors. 

Terraces filled with dining tables rose on 
four sides around a central court, which was 
kept clear for dancing and entertainment. 
Diners on all levels, from a few feet to sev- 
eral floors above the central court, sat where 
they could discuss the menu and at the same 
time take in all the picturesqueness of the 
scene and the novelties of the programme. 
The diners in the midst of such a setting as 
this made a spectacle equal to that of any 
of the gorgeous packers’ banquets of the past. 

Thus a delightful informal dinner in a 
charmingly novel setting took the place of a 
formal banquet. Instead of a toast pro- 
gramme afterward, the company witnessed a 
cabaret entertainment of the best order. 
There was a big orchestral programme, and 
a male quartet led in the old songs and later 
visited the groups of diners on the various 
terraces, varving their musical offerings with 
sleight-of-hand tricks and feats of 
legerdemain. Several couples of professionals 
illustrated the most difficult and picturesque 
of the fancy dances so much in vogue in this 
day. 
in the dancing. It 
quite up to the latest mode of the “the dan- 
sant” or the cabaret supper. 


clever 


and later the company generally joined 


was an entertainment 





The general dancing revealed some more of 
the versatility of the well-known versatile 
packer and A. M. P. A. member. To see 
heavyweights like Fred Burrows and Walter 
Miller floating with fairy-like grace about 
the dancing floor in the figures of the new 
dances was a sight worth coming all the way 
to Chicago to witness. Of course, the Roths 
of Cincinnati were known to be experts in 
the terpsichorean field, but this was the first 
time the packing world was made aware of 
the graceful accomplishments of some of the 
“big fellows.” 

Members and their guests went from the 
city to the Midway Garden on the South Side 
in taxis, and at about 6:30 sat down to din- 
ner. The annual dinner souvenir was a hand- 
some and heavy photograph frame of solid 
brass, embossed with the “A. M. P. A.” mone- 
gram, and bearing within it the evening’s 
menu card. 
in delightful style, was as follows: 


The menu, prepared and served 





CHARLES F. HEALY 
(N. K. Fairbank Co., Chicago) 
Chairman Entertainment Committee. 


MENU. 


Martini Cocktail 
Consomme Printanniere 
Queen Olives 
White Fish—Meuniere 
Parisienne Potatoes 
Roast Rib of Beef 
Au Gratin Potatoes Lima Beans 
Lettuce Tomato Cucumber Salad 
French Dressing 
Savarin au Rum 
Roquefort or Brie Cheese 


Celery Radishes 


Crackers 
Coffee 
Stein Beer 


The Entertainment Committee which 
planned and carried out this and other fea- 
tures of a most successful convention pro- 
gramme was captained by that indefatigable 


worker and champion dinner impresario, 
Charles F. Healy, of the N. K. Fairbank 
Company. In order that nothing might be 


wanting in the way of pleasure for his guests 
Chairman Healy took the lead on the danc- 
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ing floor after the dinner and outdid even his 
heavyweight confreres in his tripping of the 
light fantastic. His committee—with Arthur 
White and Ed Merritt hovering modestly but 
efficiently in the background, as usual—in- 
cluded the following: 

C. F. Healy, N. K. 
Chairman. 

W. H. Miller, Miller & Hart. 

E. B. Merritt, Armour & Company. 

W. B. Allbright, Allbright-Nell Company. 

C. A. Alling, Darling & Co. 

A, A. Davidson, The Davidson Commission 
Company. 

W. F. Burrows, Libby, McNeill & Libby. 

W. B. Davies, The Davies Supply Company. 

S. Strauss, Independent Butchers’ Supply 


Fairbank Company, 


Company. 
J. S. Agar, Western Packing and Provision 
Company. 


W. B. Farris, Morris & Company. 

E. A. Cudahy, Cudahy Packing Company. 

John Bunnell, Hately Brothers. 

J. A. Hawkinson, Sulzberger & Sons Co. 

Bernard Brennan, Brennan Packing Com- 
pany. 

Walter R. Kirk. 

J. A. Dahmke, John J. 
Company. 

H. D. Oppenheimer, Oppenheimer Casing 
Company. 

O. J. Dorn, Automatic Sprinkler Company. 

F. K. Higbie, American Meat Packers Sup- 
rly Company. 

C. J. Short, Standard Slaughtering Com- 
pany. 

Clarence L. Coleman. 

F. A. Hart, F. A. Hart & Co. 

Robert H. Hunter. 

A. L. White, Swift & Company. 

Chas. A. Sterne, Sterne & Son Co. 

L, H. Freeman, Boyd, Lunham & Co. 

G. W. Williams. 

O. F. Mayer, O. F. Mayer & Bro. 

John Roberts, Roberts & Oake. 

A. M. Adler, Adler & Oberndorf. 

C. A. Murphy. 

P. J. Brennan, Independent Packing Com- 


Dahmke Packing 


pany. 

Chas. F. Unrath, Fulton Packing Company. 

W. J. Mullaley, American Can Company. 

A. N. Benn, Omaha Packing Company. 

A. E. Cross, Roy & Saunders. 

W. H. Fairchild, The Sefton Company. 

A. B. Friedman, Friedman Manufacturing 
Company. 

G. W. Zeigler, G. W. Zeigler Co. 

R. L. Scoles, Schwarz & Co. 

Geo. Sayer, Wolf, Sayer & Heller. 


——-e%e — 
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AUSTRIAN MEAT SUPPLIES SHORT. 

Cable advices report that Austria-Hungary 
is confronted with a serious shortage in its 
meat supplies. Although the prices in Vienna 
and Budapest have risen considerably during 
the past fortnight the livestock offered in 
both these markets has been far below the 
quantity required for the normal consump- 
tion of the population. The situation is fur- 
ther aggravated by the necessity to provide 
meat for the troops in the field. 

The fact that higher prices have failed to 
attract larger supplies of livestock to the mar- 
kets is taken to indicate that the total stock 
of cattle within the dual monarchy is inade- 
quate to meet the present extraordinary de- 
mand for meat. 





Reversing 


the accustomed order, the con- 
vention dinner was to Mon- 
day evening, and the annual smoker took 
place on Tuesday night. It was held in the 
Hotel Salle, famous 
as the scene of many convention festivities, 


moved forward 


roof garden of the La 


from Oscar Mayer’s memorable German Din- 


ner of 1809 on down through a series of 


smoker entertainments 


which convention 


“regulars” are not likely to forget. 

But none of them had anything on the “1914 
Vaudeville,” as the bill called it. As 
a chef d’entertainment Charlie Healy is fa 
mous in Chicago. 


Smoker 


This affair served to make 
his fame national, or, 
Between the Midway 


rather, association-wide. 
Garden Dinner and the 
Smoker his reputation is secure forever. 

The smoker programme was neither silly 
nor off-color. It was an evening of solid fun 
and rational enjoyment, and at its close not 
only Chairman Healy himself, but Stage Man- 
ager Benson and all the performers were 
called out to the platform in a body to re- 
ceive the plaudits of the and 
everybody joined even more heartily than 
usual in the “Auld Lang Syne” night-cap. 


assemblage, 


The big roof garden hall was packed as 
never before. More than 700 members and 
guests sat about small tables and packed 
themselves into corner spaces, and good na- 
ture prevailed, 100 per cent. strength. All the 
veterans attendant upon the convention were 
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The Convention Smoker 


present, and nobody enjoyed the fun more 
than Decker, R. Mannheimer, Gus- 
tav Bischoff, Sr., George Zehler, Charles Rohe, 
red Walter Miller, John Felin, 
President Craig, James S. Agar and the other 


Jacob E. 
surrows, 


leaders. 

The programme included two orchestras 
and a band, half a dozen cabaret singers, a 
remarkable pair of whirlwind dancers, a very 
funny monologist and a dainty dancing team 
of girls. Their popularity was evidenced by 
the fact that several of them were called out 
more than once, particularly John Ponic, of 
the Chicago Athletic Club, whose impersona- 
tions were of the good, old legitimate sort. 

A pleasant and appropriate feature of the 
evening was the presentation to Chairman 
Healy of the Entertainment Committee of a 
handsome diamond and amethyst scarf pin. 
Mr. Healy was genuinely surprised; his em- 
barrassment was not in the least put on. He 
had started for the rear of the stage to look 
up some detail of the performance when Wal- 
ter H. Miller, of Chicago, called him back and 
to the platform, where he told him what the 
crowd thought of him and his work ,and hand- 
ed him the pin. Blushing profusely and flab- 
bergasted for a brief moment, Mr. Healy 
finally found his breath and words to express 
his thanks. If ever a man deserved such a 
did, the had 
hesitation in saying so. 


testimonial he and crowd no 


—— > 


Who’s Who and Why 


They all said se. 

The 1914 convention was best of all. 

Ain’t Fred Burrows light on his feet? 

Having the ladies at the dinner made a tre- 
mendous hit. 

Anton Stolle, packer, Richmond, Ind., was 
there as usual. 

Charlie Healy is some dancer, as well as 
some entertainer. 

No convention was ever favored with more 
beautiful weather. 

Raymond P. Robson represented the Heekin 
Can Company of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

F. A. Fowler, of Swift & Company, can 
shake a leg with the best of them. 

What would a packers’ convention be with- 
out Sam Stretch or “Tankage” Tomkins? 

Sydney J. Davies represented the Johnson- 
Moore Can Company of Wheeling, W. Va. 

W. J. Speller (Zanzibar Bob), of B. Heller 
Co., was on deck and right on the job, too. 

Barney L. Kohn represented Guggenheim 
Bros. in full. Betcha on that. Some Barney. 

Ferdinand Dryfus, Dryfus Packing Com- 
pany, Lafayette, Ind., was an interested at- 
tender. 

Mr. Standish and Mr. Taliaferro, of the 
Hammond-Standish Co., Detroit, were royally 
received. 

J. B. McCrea, secretary and treasurer of 
the Ohio Provision Company was an interest- 
ed member. 

The Wm. Focke’s Sons Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
was ably represented by Geo. J. Focke 
Walter E. Focke. 

George Pauli, president of the Chicago Mas 
ter Butcher’s Association, represented that 
craft at the convention. 

Jacob E. Decker, of Mason City, Towa, was 
one of the veterans who did not miss a point 
He never misses a meeting. 

“Andy” Lawrence of the Hearst newspapers 
got a lot of fun out of the dinner dance. He 
is an expert in the new steps. 

Edward Morris was about the convention 
neighborhood on several occasions, and enter 
tained a party at the smoker. 

William H. Knehans, of the Packers’ Archi 
tectural & Engineering Company, Chicago ot- 
fice, was busy greeting old friends. 


and 





“King Charles” and “Prince Albert” Rohe, 
of New York, are the faithfullest of the faith- 
ful. And they get value received, too. 

Daddy Pearse, of Arbuckle. Bros., the spice 
people, sure knows how to amalgamate. Talk 
about your young fellows—they ain’t in it! 

Did you see that Ringling Bros.’ coat W. W. 
Krenning, of the St. Louis Independent Pack- 
ing Company, blew in with? Some kid, too! 


R. S. Redfield, of the Platt Iron Works, 
was another convention regular who was 


kept busy explaining the merits of his ma- 
chinery. 

Frank J. McClure represented the Hartford 
City Paper Company. Frank is now in Chi- 
cago permanently, at the First National Bank 
Building. 

A. D. Loeffler, Washington, D. C., was an 
interested visitor. Mr. Loeffler never attend- 
ed before, and was more than pleased with 
the bunch. 

Dan Cameron, the dean of the packing busi- 
ness, with Cudahy Packing Company, Sioux 
City, was there in all his glory, and that’s 
some glory. 

Jim Hills, of Swift & Company, has come 
to be an indispensable cog in the convention 
machinery. For all-around efficiency he has 
no superior. 

Oscar J. Danzeisen, the Decatur (Ill) 
packer and the first man to appear at the first 
convention of the A, M. P. A., was right wid 
Never misses. 

Val. Decker, of the Val Decker Packing 
Company, Piqua, Ohio, was initiated into con- 
vention doings this year. He says he won't 
miss any hereafter. 

Chicago Mill & Lumber Company’s exhibit 
of wire-bound shipping boxes was in charge 
of H. T. Powers. This concern is well worth 
getting acquainted with. 

H. G. Davy, of P. G. Gray & Co., an 
George H. Chase and Arthur Mayo, of J. R. 
Poole, were active representatives of the Bos- 
ton provision contingent. 

W. T. Riley, the Philadelphia provision 
broker, was a late arrival, but made up for 
lost time. He knows the value of conven- 
tions, and has some good ideas about them, 
too, 


us. 
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H. Hoenigsberger, of the Western Sausage & 
Provision Company, was one of the New York 
contingent who missed nothing of value about 
the convention programme. 


For a big man Theodore Vilter, of Milwau- 


kee, kept much in the background. But it is 
a safe bet he didn’t miss anything worth 
while, business or otherwise. 

Superintendent Allan McKenzie, of the New 
York Butchers’ Dressed Meat Company, had 
business in Chicago during convention week, 
and did not miss a convention feature. 

Charley Schmidt, of the Cincinnati Butch- 
ers’ Supply Company, was missing. A little 


of his old-time “ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay” fun 
would have been enjoyable to everybody. 

The “Little Giant” was there as_ usual. 
Whe? Why, Jim Agar, of course. Since Gen- 


eral Ryan’s health keeps him away James S. 
Agar is the convention’s champion orator. 

Manager W. A. Johns, of Swift & Com- 
pany’s Jersey City plant was quietly con- 
spicuous about the convention headquarters, 
gathering points and pointers as he flitted. 

Shelby Preston, of the Anderson-Tully Com- 
pany, Memphis, Tenn., was around getting 
packers’ box information. His company is 
cutting a wide swath in the wire-bound box 
field. 

“Better late than never” was the mctto oi 
a lot of members whose Monday business 
could not be postponed or delegated, but who 
came just the same. Couldn’t afford to miss 
a convention. 

Sefton Manufacturing Company was rep- 
resented by E. C. Potter. This concern manu- 
factures all kinds of paper containers, from 
a sausage carton to a corrugated fibreboard 
shipping case. 

Carl Aldrich just had to come. They don’t 
make any better pork packing experts than 
Carl. It doesn’t take hair to make premium 
goods, so long as the brains are underneath 
where the hair shouid have been. 

Edwin C. Price Co. was represented by Mr. 
Price, Mr. Greenlee and Mr. Greenleaf in the 
usual thorough manner. This concern handles 
a full line of cooperage and woodenware be- 
sides general packinghouse supplies. 

J. W. Jamison, Jr., of the Jamison Cold 
Store Door Cempany, was quietly active in 
and out of his exhibit rooms. Though a 
young man he is a convention veteran, and 
wouldn’t miss these meetings for anything. 

John L. Van Neste, the poultry and egg 
expert, formerly of New York, was _ hailed 
everywhere with “Hello, Conron!” Van is 
now a Chicagoan, head of the S. Love Kelley 
Company, and optimistic as to a big year 
ahead. 

Arthur White and Ed Merritt hovered be- 
hind the scenes as modestly as usual, and the 
result was a smooth-running and well-oiled 
performance. They got their reward in the 
satisfaction of knowing that things were 
going right. 

Nobody was busier than John W. Hall and 
his colleagues of the U. S. Sanitary Effluents 
Apparatus, Inc. This new catch-basin device 
is a revolutionizer and a big money-maker. 
which accounts for the popularity of Hall’s 
headquarters. 

Besides being up-to-date packers, with a 
large modern cold storage plant, Luer Broth- 
ers Packing Company, of Alton, IIl., are 
also the owners of the Alton Mineral Springs 
Hotel. “Boys, come visit us,” say they. And 
we bet you'll have a good time if you go! 

The way E. C. Merritt, of the Indianapolis 
Abattoir Company, got off that convention ad- 
dress of his, without manuscript or notes, 
was the envy of all convention speakers. He 
had it down letter perfect, and nobody would 
have guessed that it was not extemporaneous. 
Of course he made a hit; it was an example 
of the value of practice in the art of speaking. 

Among the much missed leaders were the 
venerable and beloved General Michael Ryan, 
of Cincinnati; the virile and pungent J. C. 
Dold, of Buffalo: the effervescent Charles G. 
Schmidt, of the Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply 
Company, and the mountainous Jacob Beis- 
wanger, of Philadelphia. All wanted to come, 
but each was prevented, some by health and 
others by press of business. 
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You know Ben? 
Joe Schoen, the chemist, dropped in and 
mixed. 
They can’t beat “Con” Yeager as a conven- 
tion booster. 


Ben Schwenger was there. 


Oscar Mayer, Jr., chip of the old block, was 
on the job. 

C. L. Coleman, of S. 
was one busy guy. 


Oppenheimer & Co., 


Taylor Bros., provision brokers, were repre- 
sented by John L. Taylor. 

John M. Danahy represented the grand old 
house of Danahy of Buffalo. 

Jim Duggan represented W. G. Press & Co., 
and was one of the live attenders. 

W. J. Kelly, the molasses king of St. Louis, 
Mo., stuck around as usual. Oh, Kelly! 

Joe Ziegler represented J. B. Ziegler & Co. 
in his own delightfully quiet manner. 

Dunlevy & Bro. Co., the Pittsburgh pack- 
ers, were represented by Wm. G. Agar. 

Osear F. Mayer, Sr.—not necessary to say 
any more. Oscar the Great! Greetings! 

And by the way, get that Ralph Waldo 
Emerson Decker right. Some R. W. E. D. 

P. J. Brennan, of the Independent Packing 
Company, was one of the real top-notchers. 

John Hetzel is another regular who needs 
no introduction, One of the greatest ever. 

Say! If we miss any of youz in this num- 
ber, we’ll make it up later. And CALL us! 

F. T. Fuller, Peoria, Ill., came in to see “the 
boys”—and Fred is one of “the boys,” O. K. 

And also C. R. Hildebrand, of the Hilde- 
brand Provision Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Walter E. and George J. Focke represented 
Wm. Focke & Sons Co., packers, of Dayton. 
Ohio. 

G. Bischoff, Jr., of St. Louis, doesn’t let 
anything get by without seeing it, that’s a 
cinch. 

George Marples, the Cudahy provision ex- 
pert, internationally well known, attended ax 
usual. 

John Roberts, the packer, attended, and, a~ 
always, took in the whole show from Alfred 
to Omaha. 

J. J. Felin—and.there is but one J. J. on 
earth or in Philadelphia—is always a welcome 
attendant. 

Henry W. Bernson, general purchasine 
agent. represented the M. Zimmerman Co. of 
New York. 

Fred A. Hart and Fred P. Hart, of F. A. 
Hart & Co., casings, attended and made things 
interesting. 

J. C. C. Waldeck blew.in with the St. Louis 
delegation and was certainly appreciated. 
Genial J. C. 

Worm & Co., Indianapolis, were represent - 
ed by C. Claussen. Albert R. Worm was too 
busy to come. 

George Zehler, one of Cincinnati’s star per- 
formers, came in with the bunch and went 
the whole way. 

W. B. Davies, the packers’ supply man, 
never misses being there, and helps things 
along creditably. : 

G. L. Chatfield, of the Mechanical Manufac- 
turing Company, called to meet his many 
friends attending. 

D. I. Davis, the cyclonic packinghouse archi- 
tect. flashed past a couple of times. Soine 
dynamo, D. I. is. 

C. G. Oetting, of the Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany. was there doing his level best to make 
everybody happy. 

The Chemical & Engineering 
analysts. were represented by E. 
and P. T. Tornoski. 

E. Herrick, of the Brennan Packing Com- 
pany, also was among the interesting and in- 
terested attenders. 

Ralph W. Moody, of the Cudahy Packing 
Company, dropped in to see his friends from 
all over the country. 

G. Russell Ryan, of Ryan Bros., Winnipeg. 
did not appear. We missed him, too! Maybe 
he’s gone to the war. 

Roard of Trade 


Company. 
H. Uhiman 


Chief Inspector Harry 


Roore, called 2nd gave the meeting the O. O.. 
inspected and passed. 

Frank J. Sullivan, Sullivan Packing Com- 
pany, Detroit, was as usual in evidence and 
one of the bright lights. 
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Henry Sartorius, one of St. Louis’ heavy- 
weight packers, came and lent an air of solid- 
ity to the assembled body. 

W. B. Cassell, the popular Baltimore broker, 
was right there with both feet, and he’s some 
“right there” boy, Barry is. 

Walter R. Kirk and the genial Brother 
Dickinson amalgamated some, and that means 


thoroughly. A great team! 
H. C. Zaun, the well-known and popular 


New York broker, came in with the mob, but 
that isn’t what Zaun calls ’em! 

Chas. H. Ogden, of the Pittsburgh Provision 
Company, attends every convention and takes 
an interest in every phase of it. 

The Independent Butchers’ Supply Company 
was represented by S. Degginger, S. Strauss 
and some more of that live bunch. 

Messrs. Cross, Roy and Saunders, the crack 
Board of Trade brokerage team, met their 
uumerous friends from everywhere. 

Walter C. Miller, of Miller & Hart, never 
misses a meeting, and is an actively interest- 
ed and exceedingly popular member. 

E. F. Rath, of the Rath Packing Company, 
Waterloo, Iowa, was as usual among the vis- 
itors, and helped make it worth while. 

S. E. MecPartlin, the popular Union Fiber 
Company representative, is another qualilied 
representer and a great business head. 





E. 8. 


LA BART 
(Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill.) 
Chairman Press Committee. 


Adler & Oberndorf, the well-known grease 
and tallow concern, was ably represented by 
Arthur and Sig. Adler and Glen Evans. 

O. J. Danziesen, Decatur, Ill., was there as 
usual. Danziescn. Sr., was the first to appear 
at the first meeting of the Association. 

Ed Merritt, of Armour & Company, did his 
usual big share toward making the meeting 
worth while—which is Ed’s middle name. 

Charles Cone represented the Bickett Coal 
Company in his usual dignified manner and 
mixed with a little levity where needed. 

Harvey Shepherd, who has_ represente: 
Thos. Goulard & Co., New York, for a century 
or so, was there looking younger than ever. 

The associate members deserve great credit 
for the manner they help make each success- 
ive convention better and more interesting. 

L. A. Kramer—where have we heard that 
name? Oh, yes! Brecht & Co.’s 2:00 per- 
former. This year L. A. has reached 1916! 

John Seiler, of the John Seiler Company, 
packers, was on the job as usual, taking it 
all in. He is one of the Pittsburgh boosters. 

W. J. Mullaley, neat and debonair as ever, 
was on the job with his sunny personality, 
and nobody tied a can to him. The “Silver 
King.” 
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W. F. Brunner and A. T. Pratt represented 
the Paterson Parchment Paper Company to 


the entire satisfaction of all-comers. 
team! 


Harry Oppenheimer, of the Oppenheimer 
Casing Company, turned ’em loose, as usual. 
“Go as far as you please; that’s the dope!” 
sez he. 

Secretary McCarthy, the working captain 
of the ship, steered her clear of all snags, 
sandbars and things, as usual. Great pilot, 
Mack is. 

F. B. McClure represented the Hartford 
City Paper Company, and brought along some 
exceedingly fine samples of his company’s 
products. 

Barney Brennan, of the Brennan Packing 
Company, dropped in and gave the proceed- 
ings a look over in his own quiet but thor- 
ough way. 

John Moran, the world-renowned old-timer 
and honorary member of the Association, met 
his bunch of old friends every day during 
the convention. 

Charles A. Sterne and Peter D. Cosgrove, of 
Sterne & Sons Co., “Just Brokers,” took in 
the whole show from beginning to end. Tall 
and short of it. 

Board of Trade members and provisions ex- 
perts who attended were W. L. Gregson, Sam 
Wolf, Tom Gregg, John Bunnell, Frank and 
Charles Clifton. 

Packers are human beings, and not so dog- 
gon model as to be monotonous. As an all- 
round bunch they don’t turn ’em out any bet- 
ter in any industry. 

Wm. A. Willhide, of the Thomas-Allbright 
Co., Goshen, Ind., hydraulic press manufactur- 
ers, met his regulars and entertained them in 
true Willhide style. 

The Hormel Packing Company, Austin, 
Minn., sent a pair of live representatives in 
Al Eberhardt and John G. Hormel. Nothing 
overlooked by either. 

Conrad Yeager, of Pittsburgh—yet, indeed! 
Now, who in the business doesn’t know and 
appreciate “Con”? One of the brightest bright 
lights at every meeting. 

John J. Dupps, one of the “Boss” mavericks, 
was there, and you knew he was there. He 
always represents his concern gloriously, 
grandly and thoroughly. 

R. Mannheimer, the Evansville packer, has 
never missed a convention. As a matter of 
fact, he is as well known in Chicago business 
circles as any packer in the country. 

G. W. (“Salt”) Williams can always be 
counted on to do his share of making happy 
everybody he meets. “Salt” wears his con- 
vention disposition all the year round. 

Jacob E. Decker and Ralph W. E. Decker, 
of Mason City, Towa, attended and enjoyed 
the proceedings thoroughly, though R. W. E. 
didn’t overlook possible business in the least. 

W. PB. Allbright, of the Allbright-Nell Com- 
pany, Was as usual dispensing actualities and 
possibilities, and certainly is worth listening 
to. B. F. Nell was also very much on the 
job. 

Gustav Bischoff, Sr., originator of the idea 
of the packers raising half a million or so 
toward edveating the farmers to raise beef 
cattle. believes in his proposition and has a 
big following, too. 

G. L. Jonas, of Bechstein & Co., as usual 
met all his old friends and entertained them. 
P. A. Jacobsen, of the Interstate Packing 
Company. Winona, Minn., was a visitor, as at 
previous meetings. 

Sam Stretch—the same genial old Sammy 

was mest assuredly on the job, and that 
means that no bet was overlooked. and no one 
passed up, and Sam knows ’em all, great and 
small, from Ell to Brekfuss. 

Adam Sauer, of Columbus, Ohio, one of 
those retail butchers who is strictly up to 
date, made the trip to the convention by auto, 
with Mrs. Sauer and Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Bauer, 
of Columbus, as guests. They also made a 
side tour to Milwaukee. 

Jacob Beiswanger’s absence brought down 
the average weight of delegates considerably. 
But Penlev, of Auburn, Me., was fortunately 
on hand to save the day. It was his first 
convention in three vears, and he took three 
portions of everything in order to catch up! 
Some heavyweights, these two. 
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Henry Eckert, of Fort Wayne, Ind., dropped 
in to say howdy to his bunch of friends. 


Dave Colbert did his share of the honors 
for Miller & Hart. 

H. L. Harris, alias “Borax Bill,” of New 
York, was among the missing. 

A foreign visitor was Hugh Miller, of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. 

Francis M. Potter, the hide man, was there, 
and he is some hide man, at that. 

Greenwich street, New York City, and 
Henry Kast means much the same thing. 

Bechstein & Co. was represented in large 
letters by Samuel Dalton and J. A. Maclean. 

H. H. Kamsler dropped in to see what they 
had to say about butterine. He liked that 
resolution, 

George and Robert Vissman, of Louisville, 
Ky., represented the Vissman interests at the 
convention, 

James E. Poole, the kingpin livestock re- 
porter, certainly handed out a good line of 
talk. James knows it all! 

Larry Brooks, of the Albert Lea Packing 
Company, Albert Lea, Minn., is a regular and 
popular attender. 

That touching little ditty, “What the Hell 
Do We Care?” was beautifully rendered to a 
frazzle: 140 pounds of steam, 8 minutes. 

Asa Davidson, of the Davidson Commission 
Company, Chicago, was on the job all the 
time. 

R. H. Hunter, the fire insurance expert, 


was not there, and his absence made a big 
hole in the fun. Gone hunting! 
Fred Krey, the St. Louis kingpin, was 


there in all his glory. An enthusiastic con- 
ventioner and immensely popular. 

Ed LaBart, the official and efficient press 
agent, did his job up to the usual standard, 
and that means some class, if you please. 

Charley Martin (cannot overlook the old 
man) represented the Globe Rendering Com- 
pany. 

M. J. 
in and 
right! 

Matt Parker, of M. K. Parker Company, 
was there, and heartily welcomed, and was 
as heartily welcomed by his big list of friends. 

Henry Wagner, of Cincinnati, the refining 
expert, never misses a meeting if he can help 
it. 

David Drummond, Eau Claire, Wis., attends 
regularly and quietly takes everything in. 
One of the deacons of the Association. 

Cincinnati’s stock yards sent up F. C. 
Vogelbach to keep order. Did he? He did 
not. 

Ralph W. E. Decker and Gus Bischoff, Jr.— 
trots a pair of young ones worth watching. 
No telling how big they’re going to grow. 

Jonas F. Pfaelzer represented the house of 
Louis Pfaelzer & Sons, and some popular 
representer Jonas is, too! 

Morris Schwabacher, of the North Amer- 
ican Provision Company, a popular and well 
known old timer, met many of his friends. 

The late Chris. Wolf was unquestionably 
sadly missed by his host of old-time and 
loyal friends. 

Lou Fisher was around talking bones and 
fertilizers and things. You can’t keep Lou 
away from a convention. 

L. H. Heyman, Morris & Company’s branch 
house generalissimo, took time to drop in 
and see what was going on. 

John W. Hall, the genial lard and all-round 
packinghouse products expert, met his host 
of friends from pole to pole. 

Charlie Ogden used 


Murphy, Culjahy’s Omaha star, blew 
well, you’d know he was there, all 


is so 


to getting up 


early at home that the habit clings. Even 
in foreign countries. 
Felin’s beef man, that’s the name lhe 


travels under. Everybody’s most forgot that 
Frank Burpee has a real name of his own. 

J. Cahow, of the Fowler Canadian Com- 
pany, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., and F. M. Moffett, 
of Gunn’s, Ltd., Toronto, represented Canada 
at the convention. 

Walter Hansen, of the Hansen Packing 
Company. Butte, came all the way from Mon- 


tana to the meeting. He said it was worth 
while, too! 

Herbert and Henry Eckhardt took care of 
the interests of the Fred Eckhardt Packing 
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Company, Ft. Wayne, Ind., at the convention. 
They made a lively team. 

Chester A. Peebles, of Stedman’s Foundry 
& Machine Works, Aurora, Ind., took in the 
convention and called on his customers, who 
include all the big packers. 

The West Carrolton Parchment Paper Com- 
pany was amply represented by Gordon and 
J. H. Friend, of Dayton, Wm. R. Davies, of 
Chicago. 

Milton Schaffner, of the Schaffner Brothers’ 
Packing Company, Erie, Pa., was a new mem- 
ber. It was his first convention, and he 
won’t miss any in the future. 

Pittsburg’s bantam-weight live wire. 
he ever sleep? He do, except when he’s not 
making new friends, which is not often. 
J. T. Taylor, “nuff sed.” 

Mayer Katz, with all the new dignity of 
added cares, which he bears up under most 
gracefully, will be well worth watching in 
the near future. 

J. J. Felin, solid substantial citizen: But 
his lordship can crack a smile with the best 
of ‘em. These big quiet men fool one on first 
acquaintance. 

James Craig, Jr., Parker, Webb & Co., De- 
troit, president cf the Association, made a 
very able speech, and greatly appreciated the 
souvenir presented him on his retirement. 

Arthur D. White. of Swift & Company, al- 
ways does a big lot inconspicuously toward 


Does 


the success of each and every convention, 
and he shone none the less this year. 

M. E. Taber, the famous pumpman of 
Buffalo, was busy Taberizing all possible 
purchasers of pumps. Taber is one of the 
A. M. P. A. reliables. 

Wm. F. Schluderberg, of Baltimore, made 


his second visit, and incidentally made him- 
self more and better acquainted. A comer, 
all right! 

John Theurer, packer, of Cleveland, was 
right on hand with his usual immense stock 
of energy. The Kernel has nothing on John 
in this line. 

E. C. Merritt represented in his usual able 
manner the Indianapolis Abattoir Company. 
Mr. Allerdice was among the regrettable ab- 
sentees. 

The Wm. R. Perrin Company was ably 
represented by Chas. Johnson, general man- 
ager, and W. R. Perrin, Jr. The late Wm. R. 
Perrin was greatly missed. 

Charley Roth, of Cincinnati, certainly makes 
things hum when it’s his turn at the wheel, 
and he deals right off’n the top, too. You 
can see him coming. 

Charles and William Kerber, of the Kerber 
Packing Company, Elgin, took particular no- 
tice that Elgin was not put down as a 
‘“piker” town. 

S? 0. Newcomb, of the Lake Erie Pro- 
vision Company, Cleveland, always takes a 
lively business interest in all the proceedings. 
One of the level-headed leaders, N. O. is. 

F. M. de Beers, Swenson Evaporator Com- 
pany, delivered an exceedingly interesting lec- 
ture on evaporation and horse sense in busi- 
ness. It was some sermon, all right! 

Last year’s toastmaster, Wm. P. Williams, 
was on hand—and a regular packer, too! 
Vice-president of the Pittsburg Packing & 
Provision Company, you bet! 

3altimore sends live ones. Andy Kriel 
registers at one hotel, sleeps at another, eats 
somewhere else, and goes skating at raths- 
kellers and roof gardens. 

Milton J. Williams represented in true 
Williams style the Williams Patent Crusher 
& Pulverizer Company. Milton is a real de- 
scendant of the real old ancient Britons 
the Ap-Gwywllyms clan. 

G. L. Jones, of the Bechstein Company, 
and his guests, C. Hertzog and Adam Sauer, 
couldn’t get, their seats any closer to the 
singing girls without cutting off an arm or 
leg or some thing. 

A convention without “Con” Yeager there 
ain’t no such thing. Now the beauty chorus 
must all go looking for lobsters with gold 
watches in ’em. to fit the other end of “Con’s” 
little box. Some wise guy, that. 

Look out for these voung chaps with the 
innocent faces! Will Schluderberg, of Balti- 
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more, not satisfied with sitting next to the 
stage, finally climbed on top of it. He was 
sung to and sung at. 

Colonel B. B. Myles, dignified, stately, and 
with Southern courtesy extended to friend and 
stranger alike, was there as usual. A real 
pleasure to see the old school of the South 
represented so ably. 

Lots of smoke around threatened a call 
for the fire department. But it was only 
the “Air o’ blast” and Ben Schwenger, with 
Arthur Goldstein. Ben is not so young, but 
he’s a devilish good mixer. 


J. P. Brunt, vice-president and treasurer of 
the Mid-West Box Company, Anderson, Ind., 
was busy introducing his new concern to the 
trade. The first thing he did was to join the 
association, naturally. They promise to cut 
a wide swath in the package end of the trade. 

The Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
was well represented by the heads of the com- 
pany and the sales force, consisting of A. F. 
Leonhard, W. F. Brunner, A. T. Prait and 
Geo. C. Mayer. The hard-working A. T. P.— 
or P. A, T.—ean’t even stop doing bizness at 
a convention! 

The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Company 
men, J. J. Dupps and George Greishaber, re- 
newed old acquaintances and made heaps of 
new friends. This would be a tough pair to 
draw to, as there was not a moment of the 
day, or night either, that they were not 
on the go. Hail fellows and thoroughly well 
liked by the members. 


A composite character is young Jim McCrea, 
of the Ohio Provision Company, earnest and 
serious as a grand-dad when talking biz, 
and a typical rah rah boy when at play; 
from one to the other like a flash; making 
friends, where others make acquaintances, 
and boosting for his house all at the same 
time. His one great fault, modesty, will 
probably disappear with the years. Come, 
Jimmy, leave that to the girls! 

The Pittsburgh crowd was a big and jolly 
bunch, as usual. “Con” Yeager said he could 
have doubled the number had he had time 
to tell them what fun it was. Next year he 
predicts—well, they'll have to enlarge the 
hotel accommodations! As it was, his happy 
company included Charles H. Ogden, F. S. 
Callander, J. T. Taylor, John Seiler and 
wife, Jerome Seiler, Miss McMahon, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles A. Schell, of Akron, 0.; J. 8. 
Crozier and wife, Wm. 8. Agar, Lewis Koer- 
ner, and Mr. and Mrs. Yeager. 

The Trade Exhibits were a very interest- 
ing feature and improve with each successive 
convention. Souvenirs, novel and useful were 
passed around, and there was an abundance 
of useful and interesting printed matter for 
distribution. During business sessions the 
exhibition rooms were closed. At other times. 
however, they were visited by and were 
headquarters for numbers of conventioners, 
and were unquestionably greatly appreciated. 
There would be more of the rooms occupied 
were it: practicable to install heavier machin- 
ery. 

H. C. Zaun, New York’s veteran meat 
broker, established a reputation as a market 
prophet in Chicago. His size-up of the situa- 
tion pleased Jim Poole so well that he printed 
it in the Chicago Examiner under big head- 
lines as follows: “As I read the signs heavy 
hogs will outsell underweights and big cuts 
will enjoy a premium. The 1915 hog crop 
will undoubtedly show considerable increase, 
but the liquidation impulse which is effective 
all over the country will reduce tonnage and 
throw a large proportion of the season’s pro- 
duction into the market hopper prematurely, 
thus decreasing tonnage. The country is bull- 
ish on corn, but has had no reason to expect 
continuance of recent prices for hogs, con- 
sequently winter feeding operations will be 
curtailed. With restricted winter produc- 
tion of beef and mutton, heavy meats and 
lard ought to be good property, as continu- 
ance of the war will place Europe under the 
necessity of purchasing large quantities of 
American hog product. The Southern situa- 
tion and restricted domestic consumption, 
consequent on an unsatisfactory industrial 
situation, are the principal bear influences.” 
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The Attendance 


The registration at the 1914 convention was 
the largest in the history of the Association. 
This was a surprise to a good many people, 
and it will be a surprise to a few folks who 
remained at home to nurse the “squeal” that 
F. M. De Beers talked about in his conven- 
tion address. 

Those who practised economy in travelling 
expenses by omitting the convention trip may 
find it false economy. There were many ways 
in which those who attended got their money's 
worth ; it is safe to say that not a man pres- 
ent regretted his 


decision to attend, 


there are already dozens who are 


while 
“sore” at 
themselves for staying away. 

Though few cities sent large delegations— 


that is, parties travelling together—the at- 


tendance was representative of every section 
of the country and every class in the mem- 
bership. <A noticeable feature 


was the late 


arrival of many members, men who could not 
get away until after Monday’s home affairs 
were attended to, but who took the first train 
thereafter for Chicago. 


Some of these late-comers missed the reg- 


istration booths, so that the following list of 
those present will not contain all the names. 
But they got on the ground for the bulk of 
the convention 


of the 


sessions, and the latter part 


convention fun programme, 
the trip worth while by 


the 


and made 
the mixing they did 
dispersed. 


before crowd 


A fairly complete list of those present is as 
follows: 


A. Watson Armour, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

Philip D. Armour, 3rd, Armour & Co., 
Chicago, 

Lawrence Armour, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

J. Ogden Armour, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

Jos. Adler, Adler & Oberndorf, Chicago. 

Leopold Adelsdorf, Louis Pfaelzer & Sons, 
Chicago. 


A. W. Anderson, Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago. 
Fred C. Acton, Armour Ammonia Works, 


Chicago. 


F. L. Armstrong, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

C. A. Alling, Darling & Co., Chicago. 

Paul I. Aldrich, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, New York. 

Leon Alexandre, THE NATIONAL PROVIS- 
IONER, New York 


Wm... G. Agar, Dunlevy & Bro. Co., 


Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


W. B. Allbright, The Allbright-Nell Co., 
Chicago. 

A. M. Adler, Adler & Oberndorf, Chicago. 

C. M. Aldrich, Morton-Gregson Co., Neb- 
raska City, Neb 

F. A. Assman, Jr., Continental Can Co., 


Inc., Chicego 
John F. Agar, Des Moines Packing Co., Des 
Moines, Is 


W. S. Agar, Agar Provision Co., Chicago. 
Jas. S. Agar, Western Packing & Prov. 
Co., Chicago, Tl. 


Sig. Adler 
Joseph H. 


Adler & Oberndorf, Chicago. 
Agnew, Chicago. 


Edgar Adler. Johnson-Morse Can Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

E. C. Andrews, O'Neill & Payne, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Harry F. Anderson, Toledo Scale Co., 


Chicago. 
John Albertson, J. S. Hoffman Co., Chicago. 


T. O. Atwood, S. & S. Co., Chicago. 
k. E. Brice, Sulzberger & Sons, Chicago. 


I). Brayton, 
Stanley W. 
Ins. Co.. Pittsburgh. Ta. 
G. W. Breithauer, Swift 
Frank H. Burpee, J. J. 
del phia. 
A. J. 


Wercester 
Baldwin, 


Salt Co. 


Armstrong 


Chicago. 
Cork «& 


& Co., Chicago. 
Felin & Co., Phila- 


Buffington, Swift & Co., Chicago. 
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Maurice Brown, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

H. B. Bogg, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

J. G. Beatty, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

J. A. Brown, Fowler Packing Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

C. J. Butterfield, German-American 
vision Co., New York City. 

Hiram Bickett, Morris & Co., Chicago. 

F. W. Bright, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

Fred L. Bisbee, Morris & Co., Chicago. 

J. F. Boyle, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

Thos. R. Buckham, Morris & Co., Chicago. 

Fred R. Burrows, G. H. Hammond Co., 
Chicago. 

Dewitt Brown, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

Henry W. Bernson, Henry Bernson, Chi- 
cago. 

Wm. F. Brunner, Paterson Parchment Pa- 
per Co., Passaic, N. J. 

Ii. L. Brown, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

C. J. Bueker, The Wm. Focke’s Sons Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

I’. M. de Beers, Swenson Evaporator Co., 
Chicago. 

J. W. Brown, Armour & Co., Chicago. 


Pro- 


Gus Bischoff, Jr., St. Louis Independent 
Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

G. E. Boorman, New York, N. Y. 

I’. G. Betz, Zehner Bros. Packing Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

J. L. Barchard, Chicago Mill & Lumber 


Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Gustav Bischoff, Sr., St. Louis Independent 
Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


J. C. Buckland, Cudahy Bros. & Co., Cud- 
ahy, Wis. 

E. W. Bromilow, Continental Can Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Oliver M. Babcock, Wirebounds Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, III. 

J. P. Brunt, Mid-West Box Co., Chicago 


and Anderson, Ind. 
Paul A. Bish, New Orleans, La. 
Charles E. Beall, Swift & Co., Chicago. 
Claude Beall, Bechstein & Co., Chicago. 
W. H. Bohler, Louis Pfaelzer & Sons, Chi- 


cago. 


C. A. Burnette, Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago. 
F. G. Baker, Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago. 


N. G. Bowlby, Cudahy Packing Co., Chi- 
cago. 

E. D. 
Chicago. 

B. Brown, Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago. 


Baldwin, Libby, McNeill & Libby, 


R. B. Beggs, Colorado Packing & Provi- 
sion Co.. Denver, Col. 

A. J. Brechtet, General Vehicle Co., Inc., 
Chicago, Il. 

W. C. Butler, Darling & Co., Chicago. 


A. N. Benn, Omaha Packing Co., Chicago. 


II. Boore, Chicago. 

T. W. Barnes, General Vehicle Co., Inc., 
Chicago, Il. 

Morgan Babcock, Wirebounds Corporation, 


Chicago. 


John L. Barchard, Chicago Mill & Lumber 


Co., Chicago. 
J. H. Berg, Berth Levi & Co., Chicago. 


C. Claussen, Worm & 
Ind. 
Geo. H. Chase, J. R. Poole, Boston, 


Mrs. James Craig, Jr., Detroit, Mich. 


Co., Indianapolis, 


Mass. 


N. R. Clark, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

James Craig, Jr., Parker, Webb & Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 

W. J. Campbell. Armour & Co., Chicago. 


H. B. Collins, Swift & Co., Chicago. 


W. J. Capune, Halstead Co., Jersey City, 
NM. 3. 

W. B. Carpenter, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

PD. A. Carroll, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

II. A. Cheatham, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

Il. G. Carryl, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

J. M. Chaplin, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

J. W. Casey, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

IL. A. Carton, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

J. S. Cass, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

Kk. FE. Chandler, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

kr. C. Clark, Cortland Beef Co., Cortland, 
N.. ¥. 

R. W. Carter, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

T. C. Costello, Anglo-American Provision 
Co., Chicago. 

G. R. Cain, Swift & Co., Chicago. 
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G. L. Chatfield, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

C. C. Charles, Morris & Co., Chicago. 

H. E. Cragin, Armour & Co., Chicago. 
Thomas B. Clothy, Morris & Co., Chicago. 


Cc. S. Churchill, Swift & Co., Chicago. 
Chas. Christman, West Carrollton Parch- 


ment Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

R. C. Crawford, R. C. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Chas. Coy, E. Side P. Co., E 

Wm. S. Crozier, Duquesne 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

W. B. Casswell, Baltimore. Md. 

John J. Coyne, Worcester Salt Co., Chicago. 

E. T. Cash, Krey Packing Co., St. Louis. 

Henry Crossman, broker, Chicago. 

D. P. Cosgrove, Sterne & Son Co., Chicago. 

Cc. O. Cornwell, Cudahy Co., Chicago. 

F. S. Callendar, Union Packing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

D. V. Colbert, Miller & Hart, Chicago. 

Chris. Christensen, J. S. Hoffman Co., 
Chicago. 

R. G. Craig, O'Neill & Payne, Philadelphia. 


Crawford & Co., 


. St. Louis, Ill. 
Packing Co., 


R. L. Craig, Johnson-Morse Can Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Cc. B. Cluff, Chicago. 

L. A. Copley, S. & S. Co., Chicago. 


G. W. Cook, Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago. 

R. G. Clark, Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago. 

J. Cahow, Fowler Canadian Co., Ltd., Ham 
ilton, Ont., Canada. 

S. S. Conway, Halstead & Co., Jersey City. 


B. E. Campbell, Armour & Co., Kansas 
City, Kan. 

T. G.: Campbell, Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago. 

A. E. Cross, Cross, Roy & Saunders, Chi- 
cago. 

H. W. Christiansen, Cudahy Packing Co., 


Chicago. 
Clarence L. 
Co., Chicago. 
J. J. Carey, Chicago, Tl. 
Dan Cameron, Cudahy Packing Co., Sioux 
City, Ta. 


Coleman, S. Oppenheimer «& 


O. R. Christiansen, J. S. Hoffman Co., 
Chicag®. 
D. Cameron, Cudahy Packing Co., Sioux 
City, Ia. —_ 
Fred Clark. North Packing & Provision 
Co.. Boston, Mass. 
Thos. Creigh, Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago. 
FE. A. Cudahy, Jr., Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago. ak 
Frank C. Callahan, Arbuckle Bres., Chi- 


cago. 


E. A. Cudahy, Cudahy Packing Co., Chi- 
cago. 

G. W. Constantine Co., Omaha Packing 
Co., Chicago. . et 

E. J. Cudahy, Cudahy Packing Co.. Chi- 


cago. 

A. J. R. Curtis, Universal Poriland Cement 
Co., Chicago. 

E. P. Critcher, Chicago Herald, Ch’cago 

J. M. Cudahy, Cudahy Packing Co., Chi- 


cago. 


H. P. Darlington, Armour Leather Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

C. H. Davidson, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

J. J. Deady, Halstead Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. 

A. L. Disbrow, Halstead & Co., Jersey 
City, N. d. 

W. S. Dolph, Fowler Packing Co., Kansas 
City, Kan. 


G. H. Dunlap, Anglo-American Provision 


Co., Chicage. 

R. H. Duryea, Swift & Co.. Chicago. 

C. B. Davis, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

Geo. C. Daniels, Chicago. 

J. A. Duggan, W. G. Press & Co., Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago. 


S. Dalton, Bechstein & Co., Chicago, Hl. 

C. H. Doyle, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

Charles E. Dinger, Morris & Co., Chicago. 

Ferdinand Dryfus, Dryfus Packing Co., La 
Fayette, Ind. 

Thos. Dunderdale. The National Provisioner, 
Chicago, Tl. 


Wm. B. Davis, West Carrollton Parch- 
ment Co., Chicago, Tl. 


Jacob E. Decker, Jacob E. Decker & Sons, 
Mason City, Ia. 
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Ralph W. E. Decker, 
Sons, Mason City, Ia. 

John M. Danahy, The Danahy Packing 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y 

James H. Duggan, W. G. 
Chicago, U. S. Yards. 

John J. Dupps, The Cincinnati Butchers’ 
Supply Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

O. J. Danzeisen, Danzeisen 
Decatur, Ill. 

David Drummond, Drummond Packing Co., 
Eau Claire, Wis. 

F. L. Dawley, 
sas City, Mo. 

J. T. Daniel, J. H. 
Chicago. 

Sydney J. Davies, Johnson Morse Can Co, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

D. I. Davis, D. I. Davis & Co., Chicago. 

W. B. Davies, Davies Supply Co., Chicago. 

S. L. Dillon, Fowler Packing Co., Kansas 
City, Kan. 

W. Diesing, Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago. 

Frank De Laney, Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago. 

Edwin Duling, C. 

Henry Dummert, 


Jacob E. Decker & 


Press & Co., 


Packing Co., 


Worcester Salt Co., Kan- 


Winterbotham & Sons, 


A. Murphy, Chicago, II. 
Chicago, Il. 


Thos. Dadmun, W. J. Moxley Butterine 
Co., Chicago. 

Wm. A. Dawson, The Layton Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Val Decker, Val Decker Packing Co., 
Piqua, Ohio. 

L. C. Doggett, Chicago. 


Asa A. Davidson, The Davidson Com. Co., 
Chicago. 

S. E. Dunham, The Davidson Com Co., 
Chicago. ° 

H. G. Davy, P. G. Gray Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

John C. Dahmke, Dahmke Packing Co., 
Chicago. 

F. B. Edmunds, Cincinnati Abattoir Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Francis D. 
delphia, Pa. 

Chas. Eikel, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

H. G. Ellard, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

F. W. Ellis, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

Chas. J. Engemann, Armour & Co., 
cago, Ill. 

G. H. Elliott, Edwin C. Price Co., Chicago. 


Ellis, Penn. Beef Co., Phila- 


Chi- 


Ralph Ettlinger, Koch Butchers’ Supply 
©o., Kansas City, Mo. 

Cc. K. Eckhardt, St. Louis Dressed Beef 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Sylvio Ewald, J. S. Hoffman Co., Chicago. 


W. R. English, Cudahy Packing Co., Chi- 
cago. 


Glenn Evans, Adler & Oberndorf, Chicago. 


A. L. Eberhart, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, Minn. 
Herbert Eckart, Fred Eckart Packing Co., 


Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Henry Eckart, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Hugo Epstein, Chicago. 
H. G. Edwards, American Can Co., 
eago, Ill. 
E. Egan, E. 
N. D. Flanigan, 
troit, Mich. 
Erwin 0 
Chicago. 


Fred Eckart Packing Co, 
Chi- 
Egan & Co., Chicago. 

Sullivan Packing Co., De- 


Freund, S. Oppenheimer & Co., 


F. T. Fuller, Wilson Provision Co., Peoria, 
Tl. 

A. G. Franklin, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

A. Fryatt, Armour & Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

BE. A. Fox, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

L. H. Fisher, S. & S. Co., Chicago. 

John J. Felin, J. J. Felin & Co., Phila 


delphia, Pa. 
F. H. Frederick, Swift 
Walter E. Focks 


& Co., Chicago. 
William Focke 


Sons Co., 


Dayton, Ohio. 
J. J. Ferguson, Swift & Co., Chicago. 
Geo. J. Focke, Wm. Focke Sons Co., Day- 


ton, Ohio. 
Gordon Friend, West Carrollton Parchment 


Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
FY. \. Fowler, Swift & Co., Chicago. 
7 4. Friend, West Carrollton Parchment 


Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
A. R. Fry. Swift & Co.. 
Samuel Farquhar, Swift & Co., 


Chicago 
Chicago. 
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§. G. Fox, N. Y. Butchers D. M. Co., New 
York City. 
C. J. Faulkner, Armour & Co., Chicago. 


W. B. Farris, Morris & Co., Chicago. 
Wm. T. Forton, Continental Can Co., 
Chicago. 


Frank Garrison, Semon Packing Co. 
cago. 


, Chi- 


L. A. Gilbert, Swift & Co., Chicago. 
F. J. Gardner, Swift & Co., Chicago. 


A. Goldstein, Airoblast Corporation, New 
York City. 

F. T. Guendel, General Vehicle Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Max Guggenheim, Chicago. 

Fred Guggenheim, Guggenheim Bros., Chi- 
cago. 

G. Greenleaf, Edwin C. Price & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

J. E. Gillett, National Box Co., Chicago, Il. 

T. P. Gibbons, Cudahy Packing Co., Chi- 


cago, 


J. F. Gearen, Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago. 
G 


J. G. Gilkison, Sterne & Sons Co., Chicago. 
J. A. Greenlee, Edwin C. Price & Co., Chi- 
cago. 


M. Goldberg, W. H. & S., Chicago, Ill. 

Geo. Grieshaber, Cincinnati Butchers’ Sup- 
ply Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

W. H. Gehrmann, Kohrs 
Davenport, Ia. 

W. L. Gregson, W. L. Gregson & Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Charles Geiring, Morris & Co., Chicago. 

H. R. Gray, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

R. H. Gifford, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

M. S. Green, Halstead & Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. 

F. B. Gifford, 


Packing Co., 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 

L. E. Griffin, 
ton, Mass. 

J. A. Hax, The Independent Butchers’ Sup- 
ply Co., Chicago, Il. 

R. A. Hale, Darling & Co., Chicago, Il. 

C. M. Hibbard, Darling & Co., Chicago, LII. 

F. J. Hinkson, Morris & Co., Chicago. 

J. P. and H. B. Hetzel, John Hetzel, 
Chicago. 

John Hetzel, Chicago. 

J. F. Havens, Hair Drying 
Process Co., Chicago. 


P. G. Gray Company, Bos- 


& Cleaning 


John Housleef, Omaha Packing Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Charles E. Herrick, Brennan Packing Co., 
Chicago. 


A. E. Hayes, Hately Bros., Chicago. 


J. A. Hawkinson, Sulzberger & Sons Co., 
Chicago. 
J. E. Harrington, Jacob Vogel & Sons, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. 

Jess W. Lipskey, Fred Eckart Packing Co., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

John Heimerdinger, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Martin Hirsch, General Provision Co., New 
York City. 

G. Hollenbach, Chicago, Tl. 

J. S. Hoffman, Chicago. 

C. R. Hildebrandt, Hildebrandt Prov. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

E. C. Hall, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

John W. Hall, Taylor Bros., Chicago. 


Jacob Vogel & Son, 


F. O. Ham, Hammond Standish Co., Sag- 
inaw, Mich. 
Fred K. Kigbie, Chicago. 


M. F. Harris, Armour & Co., Chicago. 
M. D. Harding, Armour & Co., Chicago. 
J. E. Hartwell, Cortland 3eef Co.. 
land, N. Y. 
Chas. F. 
Chicago. 
Louis A. 
Chicago. 
tenjamin Heller, B. Heller & Co.. 
J. O. Haggerty, L. A. 
Chicago. 


Edward Heller, B. Heller & Co., Chicago. 


Cort- 
Healy, The N. K. Fairbank Co., 
Howard, Louis A. Howard & Co., 


Chicago. 
Howard & Co., 


F. A. Hunter, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

C. P. Houston, Fowler Packing Co., Kansas 
City, Kan. 

R. W. Howes. Swift & Co., Chicago. 


F. E. Hansen, Taylor Bros., 
F. P. Hart, F..A. 


Chicago. 
Hart & Co., Chicago. 


F. R. Huntington, Armour & Co., Chicago. 
F. A. Hart, F. A. Hart & Co., Chicago. 
F. S. Hayward, Swift & Co., Chicago. 
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N. B. Higbie, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

J. R. Hills, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

C. B. Heinemann, M. R. T. Co., Chicago. 

L. H. Heymann, Morris & Co., Chicago. 

John Harman, Chicago. 

W. H. Holmes, Morris & Co., Chicago. 

Wm. Holsworth, Darling & Co., Chicago. 

Conrad Hirsch, Paul O. Reymann Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

W. L. Hadley, East Side Packing Co., East 
St. Louis, Ill. 

Nate Hoffman, J. S. Hoffman Co., Chicago. 

H. Hoenigsberger, Western Sausage & Pro- 
vision Co., New York, N. Y. 


Fred Heyman, Preservaline Mfg. Co., 
Srooklyn, N. Y. 
Harry Heyman, Preservaline Mfg. Co., 


3rooklyn, N. Y. 
Geo. L. Heil, Heil Packing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 
S. Y. Hyde, Jr., Johnson-Morse Co., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 
Walter G. 
3utte, Mont. 
A. W. Huber, G. H. Hammond Co., Chicago. 
E. P. Hinds, Halstead & Co., Jersey City, 
N.. J. 
W. P. Hemphill, Armour & Co., Chicago. 
Chas. E. Hazard, Armour & Co., Chicago. 
W. E. Hathaway, Armour & Co., Chicago. 
H. Hoffman, J. S. Hoffman Co. 


Hansen, Hansen Packing Co. 
.—] , 


Henry Hunton, Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago. 
D. E. Hostetter, Cudahy Packing Co., 


Chicago. : 

C. H. Howell, Cudahy Packing Co., Chi- 
cago. 
F. Hoffman, Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago. 


G. B. Irons, Swift & Co., Chicago. 
C. H. Isaacs, The Cres. Trading Co., Chi- 
cago-New York. 


W. 
Chicago. 

Ray Johnson, J. S. Hoffman Co., Chicago. 

P. A. Jacobson, Interstate Packing Co., 
Winona, Minn. 

James Jacobsen, Morris & Co., Chicago. 

J. C. Jacobs, German-American Provision 
Co., Chicago. 

J. J. Jansen, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

H. P. Jones, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

David S. Jasper, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

Cc. W. Jack, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

W. P. Jones. Swift & Co., Chicago. 

G. L. Jonas, Bechstein & Co., Chicago. 

W. S. Johnston, Swift & Co., Chicago. 


Johnson, Sulzberger & Son Co., 


J. V. Jamison, Jr., Jamison Cold Storage 
Door Co., Hagerstown, Md. 
E. J. St. John, Allbright-Nell Co., Chi- 


cago. 
W. A. Johns, Swift & Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
C. H. Jacoby, M. K. Parker & Co., Chicago. 
Nicholas J. Janson, J. C. Roth Packing 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Oliver J. Johnson, Johnson-Morse Can Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Albert Johnson, Herf & Frerichs Chemical 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
J. H. Johnson, T. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
R. C. Johnson, Cudahy Packing Co., Chi- 


cago, 


M. Sinclair & Co., Ltd., 


Chas. A. Kerber, Kerber Packing Co., El- 
gin, Il. 
Wm. H. Knehans, Packers’ Archt’l & 


Eng’rg Co., Chicago. 

Geo. M. Kalbitzer, Kalbitzer Packing Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Fred Krey, Krey Packing Co., St. 
Mo. 

F. M. Kelly, J. B. Ziegler Co., Chicago. 


Louis, 


Samuel Krause, Samuel Krause & Son, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Andrew G. Kreil, Baltimore, Md. 

Louis Koerner, Worcester Salt Co., New 
York City. 

W. W. Krenning, St. Louis Independent 
Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

W. J. Kelly, National Molasses Co., St. 


Louis, Mo. 
Adolph S. Klein, The Schwenger-Klein Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Tom Kelly. Willard Supply Co., Chicago. 
Ernst Kissling, Morris & Co., Chicago. 
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H. G. Kleiber, Swift & Co., Chicago. 
— A. Kramer, The Brecht Co., St. Louis, 
10, 

C. H. Kane, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

A. M. Kuehner, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

H. K. Krafts, N. Y. Butchers’ Dr. Meat 
Co., New York City. 


F. J. King, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

T. J. Keough, Anglo-American Prov. Co., 
Chicago. 

H. H. Kamsler, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

F. J. Kitchell, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

sarney L. Kohn, Chicago. 

Theo. Kirchheimer, Theo. Kirchheimer Co., 
Chicago. 

Meyer Katz, New York. 

B. C. Keithley, Johnson-Morse 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Henry Kast, New York. 

Sam Kusal, J. S. Hoffman Co., Chicago. 

E. C. Kenny, Continental Can Co., Chi- 
cago. 


Can Co., 


H. T. Leslie, Omaha Packing Co., Chicago. 

O. A. Lies, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

Wm. Laughlin, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

W. Leavitt, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

G. L. Loch, Anglo-American Prov. Co., Chi- 
cago. 

A. T. Lowry, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

J. E. Libby, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

Edw. S. Labart, Morris & Co., Chicago. 

Arthur Lowenstein, Morris & Co., Chicago. 

S. R. Logwood, Brecht Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

P. H. Lindstrom, Morris & Co., Chicago. 

H. McLerie, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

Albert F. Leonhard, The Paterson Parcli- 
ment Paper Co., Passaic, N. J. 

William Lansill, Buffalo, N. Y. 

L. W. Lester, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

Melton Ladensohn, American Meat 
ers’ Supply Co., Chicago. 

J. F. Lawson, W. R. Perrin & Co., Chicago. 

Richard E. Leopold, Morris & Co., Chicago. 

Maurice Loeb, U. S. Sanitary Effluents Ap- 
paratus, Inc., New York. 

Aug. Luer, Luer Bros. Packing Co., Alton, 
Ill. 

Geo. M. Lawrence, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

A. D. Loffler, A. Loffler Sau. & Prov. Co., 
Washington, D. C. 

L. H. Lang, L. H. Lang Co., New York, 
ee 

Dr. W. H. Lipman, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

P. H. Lindstrom, National Box Co., Chicago. 

D. W. Lester, Textile Products Co., Chi- 
cago. 

J. Lauerman, Armour & Co., East St. Louis, 
Til. 

J. P. Loye, F. A. Hart & Co., Chicago. 

Eugene Laurant, E. C. Price & Co., Chicago. 


Pack- 


Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar F. Mayer & Bro., 

Chicago. 

E. T. Miller, Hately Bros., Chicago. 
William B. Moulton, State Civil Service 

Commission, Chicago. 

Chas. A. Murphy, C. A. Murphy, Chicago. 
W. P. Mountain, Cincinnati Abattoir Co., 

New York. 

A. H. MacKenzie, Chicago Mill & Lumber 

Co., Chicago. 

Hugh Miller, Prairie Cattle Co., Edinburgh, 

Scotland. 

Chas. McQueen, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
J. A. MeNaughton, Cudahy Packing Co., 

Chicago. 

M. R. Murphy, Cudahy Packing Co., South 

Omaha, Nebr. 

R. W. Moody, Cudahy Packing Co., Chi- 
cago. 

C. H. Marhoff, Cudahy Packing Co.; Chicago. 
J. E. Magner, Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago. 
C. W. Moody, Cudahy Packing Co., Chi- 

cago. 

F. A. Murray, The Wall Street Journal, 

Chicago. 

J. B. McCrea, the Ohio Provision Co., Cleve- 

land, Ohio. . 
Geo. Marples, Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago. 
E. W. Manning, Cudahy Packing Co., Chi- 

cago. 

A. S. Midlan, Armour & Co., South Omaha, 

Neb. 

J. A. McClean, Hammond Packing Co., 

South St. Joseph, Mo. 
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A. McKenzie, N. Y. Butchers’ Dressed Meat 
Co., New York City. 

William F. Mueller, Oppenheimer Casing 
Co., Chicago. 

F. G. McClure, Hartford City Paper Co., 
Hartford City, Ind. 

Henry Marx, Oppenheimer Casing Co., Chi- 
cago. 

J. J. Miller, Sterne & Son Co., Chicago. 

Thos. E. Maley, Sterne & Son Co., Chicago. 

J. J. Martin, D. B. Martin & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

M. J. Metz, Wolf, Sayer & Heller, Chicago. 

W. H. Miller, Jr., Worcester Salt Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

A. A, Morse, Johnson-Morse Can, Co., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 

A. J. Mayer, Mayer Bros. Packing Co., 
Mishawaka, Ind. 

Ben H. Matro, the J. B. Ford Co., Wyan- 
dotte, Mich. 

Myron MeMillan, J. T. McMillan Ca., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Harry Mortimer, Worm Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

W. J. Mullaley, American Can Co., Chicago. 

John Moran, honorary member, Chicago. 

E. F. Mull, Mull & Co., Janesville, Ohio. 

Harry E. Moon, Armstrong Cork & Ins. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E. C. Merritt, Indianapolis Abattoir Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Geo. C. Mayer, Paterson Parchment Paper 
Co., Passaic, N. J. 

Arthur W. Mayo, J. R. Poole, Boston, Mass. 

Oscar F. Mayer, Oscar F. Mayer & Bro., 
Chicago. 

B. B. Myles, Myles Salt Co., Ltd., New Or- 
leans, La. 

C. M. Macfarlane, Morris & Co., Chicago. 

J. J. Murphy, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

Charles Martin, Chicago. 

Edward Morris, Jr., Morris & Co., Chicago. 

F. W. Mehlhop, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

Jacob Moyer, Audit Co., Chicago. 

Geo. Monarque, Morris Hotel Meat Co., 


Chicago. 
M. G. Middaugh, Swift & Co., Chicago. 
Glenn McKnight, Morris Hotel Supply, 
Chicago. 


Fred C. MacDowell, Fairbank Cannery Co.. 
Chicago. 
. D. Murphy, American Can Co., Chicago. 

R. C. MeManus, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

J. A. Maclean, Bechstein & Co., Chicago. 

F. B. MeAdow, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

G. L. Mallery, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

R. Main, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

W. W. Manher, New York Butchers Dressed 
Meat Co., New York. 

Arthur Meeker, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

C. E. Moore, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

G. J. MeCormick, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

E. J. Madden, Armour Leather Co., Chicago. 

C. H. MacDowell, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

Nelson Swift Morris, Morris & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

H. H. Merrick, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

M. R. Murphy, Cudahy Packing Co., Omaha, 
Neb. 

R. S. Matheson, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

E. B. Merritt, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

S. L. Marsh, Marsh-Ross Corp., New York. 

C. P. Monahan, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

F. M. Moffatt, Gunn’s Limited, Toronto, 
Canada. 

0. G. Miller, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

R. Mannheimer, Evansville Packing 
Evansville, Ind. 

V. H. Munnecke, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

H. H. Moore, the Davidson Com. Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Fred C. Metzger, National Box Co., Chicago. 

H. McDowell, Swift & Co., Chicago. 


ts 


Co., 


John P. Nolan, Wynantskill Mfg. Co., Troy, 


A, 


"A. Nelson, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

R. C. Newton, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

P. L. Nicholas, Halstead & Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. 


N. O. Newcomb, the Lake Erie Provision 


Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
B. F. Nell, Jr., Allbright-Nell Co., Chicago. 
B. F. Nell, Allbright-Nell Co., Chicago. 
Jos. Newman, Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago. 
H. A. Newhall, Hately Bros., Chicago. 
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C. L. Ornaher, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

R. S. Oxley, German-American Prov. Co., 
Chicago. 

J. Kk. O’Hern, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

W. H. Overman, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

Chas. H. Ogden, Pittsburgh Provision & 
Packing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

G. G. Oetting, Armstrong Cork & Insulating 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. T. O’Brien, Jr., Morris & Co., Chicago. 

Harry D. Oppenheimer, Oppenheimer Casing 
Co., Chicago. 

J. W. O’Rourke, Cudahy Packing Co., Chi- 
cago. 

J. G. 
cago, 


Douglas F. O’Brien, Morris & Co., Chicago. 


Oberndorf, Adler & Oberndorf, Chi- 


Andy Podeston, Chicago. 

James W. Paton, Morris & Co., East St. 
Louis, Ii. 

A. F. Pfeiffer, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

H. A. Phillips, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

Louis J. Pfaelzer, Louis Pfaelzer & Sons, 
Chicago. 

W. A. Patterson, Armour & Co., Chicago. ' 

Kk. C. Painter, Cortland Beef Co., Cortland, 
es 

C. A. Peacock, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

W. C. Potter, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

A. T. Pratt, the Paterson Parchment Paper 
Co., Passaic, N. J. 

W. F. Price, Morris & Co., Chicago. 

E. J. Poirot, Chicago. 

Chester A. Peebles, Stedman Foundry & 
Machine Works, Aurora, Ind. 

H. T. Powers, the Chicago Mill & Lbr. Co., 
Chicago. 

M. K. Parker, M. K. Parker & Co., Chicago. 

C. G. Parker, M. K. Parker & Co., Chicago. 

W. E. Pearse, Arbuckle Bros., Chicago. 

C. W. Payne, O’Neill & Payne, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

E. W. Peniey, Auburn, Maine. 

E. C. Price, Edwin C. Price & Co., Chicago. 

Simon Pfaelzer, Louis Pfaelzer & Sons, 
Chicago. - 

Abe Pfaelzer, Louis Pfaelzer & Sons, Chi- 
cago. 

James L. Pfaelzer, Louis Pfaelzer & Sons, 
Chicago. 

David Pfaelzer, Louis Pfaelzer & Sons, 
Chicago. 

R. D. Palmer, Toledo Scale Co., Chicago. 

B. M. Ponson, Washington, D. C. 

John R. Phillips, Sulzberger & Sons Co., 
Chicago. 


R. J. Quinn, Morris & Co., Chicago. 


Wm. Record, New York News Bureau, New 
York. 

I. C. Roberton, Miller & Hart, Chicago. 

Peter Rothermel, Hately Bros., Chicago. 

John F. Russ, Am. Kron Seale Co., Chicago. 

W. T. Riley, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. E. Reeves, Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., 
Chicago. 

Geo. Rosch, Morris & Co., Chicago. 

G. B. Robbins, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

E. L. Roy, Cross, Roy & Saunders, Chicago. 

R. A. Rightman, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

J. W. S. Reid, Fowler Packing Co., Kansas 
City, Kan. 

Thos, Budd, Jr., Armour Leather Co., Chi- 
cago. 

J. R. Russell, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

F. J. Reynolds, Armour & Co., ecm 

F. Rayfield, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

Albert T. Rohe, Rohe & Brother, New York, 
N.Y. 

W. J. Russell, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

Chas. Rohe, Rohe & Brother, New York, 
Ne 

W. J. Russell, Jr., Swift & Co., Chicago. 

B. B. Russell, Chicago. 

Otto M. Rexinger, Chicago. 

Paul 0. Reymann, Paul 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

G. S. Robertson, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

W. J. Richter, Allbright-Nell Co., Chicago. 

L. K. Rosenfield, Bechstein & Co., Chicago. 

F. D. Roch, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

(Concluded on page 131.) 
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PRACTICAL POINTS FOR THE TRADE 


[EDITOR'S NOTE.—Nothing but actual, bona fide 
inquiries are answered on this page of ‘Practical 
Points for the Trade." The National Provisioner uses 
no ‘‘made-up’’ queries, with answers taken out of old, 
out-of-date books. The effort is made to take up and 
investigate each question as it comes in, and to an- 


swer it as thoroughly as time and space will permit, 


with a view to the special need of that particular 
inquirer It must be rsmembered that the answering 
of these questions takes time, and that the space is 


necessarily 
patient 


limited, and inquirers must not grow im- 
if the publication of answers is delayed some- 


what It should also be remembered that packing- 
house practice is constantly changing and improving, 


and that experts seldom agree, so that there is always 
room for honest difference of opinion. Readers are in- 
vited to criticise what appears here, as well as to 
ask questions. | 


—_——<“ 


RECIPES FOR VEAL LOAF. 
A Western packer writes as follows: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 
Please give us a recipe for veal loaf, giving 
full details. 


Here is one recipe: Take veal, 90 pounds; 





ham trimmings, 10 pounds; corn flour, 6 
‘ pounds; fine salt, 35 ounces; fine sage, 4 
ounces; white pepper, 11 ounces; pulverized 


white sugar, 3 ounces; ground cloves, 1 ounce, 
Cook the meat until 


tender, then chop fine and mix thoroughly 


end a dash of thyme. 


with balance of components, using soup to 
Place the 
mass in the cooler to thoroughly chill, then 


make it of the desired consistency. 


make into loaves and place in bread pans and 
subject to pressure sufficient to solidify the 


loaves. Pigs’ or calves’ foot jelly may be 


used to advantage in mixing to obtain the re- 


quired consistency and assure sufficient 


moisture. 

Or this recipe may be used by handling the 
meats raw, chopping fine and 
the 


and baking about two hours in pans in a slow 


thoroughly 


amalgamating constituents as.a whole, 


oven. The spices used should be governed 


We 
a few pigs’ feet boiled with 


by the demands of the trade catered to. 
omitted 
the 
better than adding jelly, as it promotes ad- 


to say 
meat will answer the purpose perhaps 
hesiveness and solidity in the finished product. 


Here is another recipe for “veal” loaf: 


Fresh lean pork head meat, 25 pounds; fresh 
back fat, 10 pounds; 
cooked, 10 pounds ; 


tripe, well cleaned and 
liver, 


hogs’ 


5 pounds; 


cracker meal, 2 pounds; one-half dozen well- 


beaten eggs; | pound butter; milk, 1 gallon; 


cnions chopped fine, 6 ounces; white, pepper, 


4 ounces: mace, 1 ounce: sugar, 2 cunces; 


saltpeter, 1 ounce; salt, 1 pound 6 ounces. 
Chop the meat fine and thoroughly knead alt 
the mass coming from the chopper, form into 
loaves, place in bake tins, and bake in a slow 
oven about 

The butcher's 
recipe: Chop fine 34 pounds of fresh veal, to- 
gether with one-half pound of ham; add 1 
cup of stale bread crumbs, 1 teaspoonful of 
onion 


two hours. 


following is an_ old-time 


juice, one-half each of 
cloves, rubbed sage, and pepper and two well- 


beaten eggs. 


teaspoonful 


Mix all well together and form 
into a square loaf, place in baking pan, brush 
over the top with beaten egg and bake in a 
slow oven two hours, basting two or three 
times with melted butter. 

°, 
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SALT FOR CASINGS. 
A subscriber submits the following in- 
quiry: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Can you tell us what is the amount of salt 
required for cleaning beef, hog and sheep 
casings? That is, what is the amount of salt 
per carcass required ? 

This is rather a broad question. We should 
say for cattle guts about 4 pounds of salt per 
animal; for hogs, about 3 pounds per head, 
and sheep, about 4% te % pound per head. 

°, 
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YELLOW OLEO OIL. 

A refiner asks this question: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Can you give us directions for making yel- 
iow oleo oil? 

Select all the high colored No. 1 fat from 
the killing floor; all the cutting room fat, 
including No. 2 fat; all No. 2 rough fat from 
the killing floor, such as bruises, arteries, 
pluck fat, floor scrap, spines, large end of 
middle hide fat—in fact, 
any fat except windpipes or anything with 
bone in it. 


gut, rennet guts, 
Tripe can be used without trim- 
ming. 

Thoroughly wash all this fat and chill the 
No. 1. Hash it and again wash it 
before putting it into the melting kettle, first 
filling the melting kettle one-third full of 
water. When the kettle is full and hot, run 
off fill the kettle up 
with skimmings from the scrap vat, stearine, 
ete. Melt this fat 


same as 


water and slime and 


until a temperature of 


160 degs. Fahr. is reached, which usually 
takes about two hours. Then settle and run 
te seeders, as with No. 1 oil. 

Dump the scrap into the serap tank with 
the scrap from No. 1 fat, and let it melt all 
day at a temperature of 160 degs. Fahr. Skim 
off at night and remelt with the No. 2 fat 
next day. Use the stearine from the second 
Seed stock for first pressing, 70 
hours at 80 to 90 degs. Fahr. 

Use one-third of this stock with the highest 
colored stock in the seeding room. Run the 
cil from the press into the seeders for 48 to 
60 hours at 65 to 70 degs. Fahr., re-press at 
70 degs. and return the stearine to the 
kettles. 

Hash through quarter-inch plate and see 
that all foreign matter is thoroughly elimi- 
nated by washing before running to the melt- 
ing kettle. 


pressing. 


——— 


* 
OFFICIAL NOTICES TO CRUSHERS. 

Secretary Robert Gibson, of the Interstate 
Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association, has sent 
out the following notice to all members under 
date of October 16: 

This is to give vou official notice that Mr. 
W. C. Lipseomb, 808 Main street, Dallas, Tex., 
has been appointed official weigher and in- 
spector for the Interstate Cotton Seed Crush- 
ers’ Association. 

Also to advise you officially that Mr. A. M. 
Juge has been appointed official weigher and 
inspector for the Interstate Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ Association at New Orleans, La., 
with offices at 1009 Gravier street, to take 
the place of Mr. E. G. Prager. 

To As- 
sociation Secretary Gibson gives notice, dated 
October 16, as follows: 

This is to advise you officially that Mr. W. 
C. Lipscomb, 808 Main street, Dallas, Tex., has 
been appointed official weigher and inspector 
at Dallas, Tex., for the Texas Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ Association. 

Also to give you official notice of the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Alexander Ford, 2105 
Strand, Galveston, as official inspector and 
repairer of scales, for the Texas Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ Association at Galveston, Tex., to 
take the place of Mr. A. M. Juge, who has 
resigned. 

Also of the appointment of Mr. A. N. Wol- 
ston as offcial weigher and inspector at Port 
Arthur, Tex. 


the Texas Cotton Seed Crushers’ 
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rawr’ thinks of Swensons. 


Gwenson Fiaporaror(c; 


(Formerly American Foundry & Machinery Co.) 


OVER $100,000 ANNUAL PROFIT 


This is the estimate in a large Chicago packing house of the profit 
made in saving, by SWENSON EVAPORATORS, products for- 
merly wasted. Every gallon of tank water, press water, scalding water, 
blood water and cooking water is run through two large triple effect 
Swensons using exhaust steam, and running 166 hours per week. 


As this concern now owns nearly two score of Swensons purchased 
on more than 25 separate orders, it is easy to see what the management 
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THE PACKERS’ CONVENTION 


Again the packers have met in convention, 





drawn invigorating draughts of enthusiasm 
and confidence in the present and future of 
their industry, and departed for their homes 
The 
contact with the live and progressive men 


full of new plans and renewed energy. 


who lead by force of character and experi- 
ence inspired the most pessimistic with new 
confidence. Success and progress were in the 
air at every session of this great convention 
and, imbibed by all, created in every associa- 
tion member and guest the highest enthusi- 
asm, the purposeful inspiration to achieve. 
Implanting this winning spirit, so clearly 
manifest, has perhaps an even greater im- 
portance than the solid work of the conven- 
tion itself, and was at any rate again a dis- 
tinguishing feature of the gathering. 

The thoughtful, practically helpful papers 
read will give material for study and diges- 
tion for some time to come. The American 
Meat Packers’ Association is fortunate that 
men expert in various branches of the in- 
dustry still are glad to give their best thought 
to the preparation and reading of papers. 
Such men find their compensation in the sin- 
cere and careful attention given to them by 
members and the intelligent discussion which 
so often follows into even highly technical 


details. ‘Thus are the papers read this year 
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again of that high type which opens new 
vistas, breeds new ideas and impels to thor- 
ough consideration. So with the committee 
reports which are full of value to the trade 
as a whole and to individual packers. 

The social features, always ample yet not 
Those 
who were present will not soon forget the 


predominating, were highly enjoyable. 


fine hospitality of the Chicago members nor 
the more formal entertainment by the asso- 
ciation itself. The details of the sessions and 
of the social hours were perfectly arranged, 
and things moved without confusion or delay. 
It was truly a great convention in every re- 
spect, and those who did not or could not 
attend are deserving of every condolence 
offered one who has lost a thing of value and 
delight. 


fe 


HELPING THE SOUTH 


The movement to help the South in its 
present emergency, due to the loss of a large 
part of the market for its cotton, is moving 
along with characteristic American patriotic 
enthusiasm. The “buy-a-bale-of-cotton” idea 
was quickly taken up. The society women 
early started a campaign to make cotton 
dresses fashionable. The Federal Government 
is about to permit the reserve banks to loan 
$150,000,000 on cotton warehouse receipts, 
and the various trade interests are trying to 
widen markets for cotton products. 

The movement started by the Inter State 
Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association to widen 
domestic markets for cottonseed products is 
not entirely a charitable affair. The country 
will benefit from the discovery that it has 
at home such products as cottonseed oil, cake 
and meal, and in this way the war may prove 
a blessing. But aside from this effort to 
widen home demand for their products the 
cottonseed products trade, harassed as they 
are, have fallen in with the cotton campaign 
not only by participating in the “buy-a-bale- 
but also 


mending the use of cotton instead of jute 


of-cotton” movement, in recom- 


bags. 

It is also reported that in order to increase 
the demand for cotton, one of the largest 
flour-milling firms in America has directed 
its managers and salesmen all over the coun- 
try to urge its customers to accept deliveries 
of flour that are shipped in cotton instead of 
jute sacks. Hitherto jute imported from In- 
dia has been used extensively for shipments 
of flour, both to home and foreign markets. 
The sacks employed hold 140 pounds each. 
If the trade can be induced to accept ship- 
ments in cotton sacks holding 98 pounds each, 
there will be a marked increase in the de- 
mand for home-grown cotton and the action 
of the flour-milling firm is regarded as a long 
step in this direction. 

Anything that will improve the financial 
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condition of the cotton growers, it is pointed 
out, will increase the volume of their cash 
purchases and thus benefit general business 
For this believed 
that the trade will not insist on the jute 
sacks used hitherto. 


conditions. reason, it is 


athe eee 


REFRIGERATION WILL BOOM 


The growth of the ice making and refrig- 
erating trades in this country has been so 
rapid and so extensive that it is not to be 
wondered that so little attention has been 
given by machinery manufacturers to export 
business. Indeed, there has been very little 
foreign demand for American made ice and 
refrigerating machinery. Europe has in Ger- 
many and England particularly, and to a less 
degree France, makers of both compression 
and absorption machinery whose product is of 
a high quality. 
the 


In common with other in- 
dustries ice machine makers of those 
countries developed an export business in ad- 
dition to the rapid expansion of trade in their 
native countries. South America, and more 
recently Russia, called for and received much 
attention at their hands, while American ice 
machine manufacturers were largely confin- 
ing their business to a too intense cultiva- 
tion of the home market. Conditions here, 
the silly prejudice against cold stored food, 
and the reaching of the limit of American 
demand for ice, compelled new consideration 
of export trade possibilities even before the 
war turned the eye of every manufacturer to 
South As and 


English ice machines predominate in that 


American markets. German 
territory and are not now so easily supplied, 
will 


They are not un- 


cur own refrigerating machines un- 
doubtedly be in demand. 
known there. Many large units in the Argen- 
tine district have well advised interested par- 
ties of the excellence of American ice ma- 
chinery. There is no prejudice to overcome. 
Only questions of finance can delay or pre- 
vent the arrival of an ever increasing demand, 


and these can be overcome if American manu- 


facturers really desire the business, and at 


less sacrifice than has been indulged in to 
force a demand in sections of this country. 


Coupled with the constant discovery of new 
uses at home for refrigerating machinery, the 
opportunities in South America and, as soon 
as peace comes, in Europe and in Russia par- 
a whole 


ticularly, where Germany has had 


field now through enmity to be denied her, 


the future of American refrigerating 


It mat- 


is evidenced now. 


ma- 
chinery trades was never so bright. 
ters not if some slacking 
The six or eighteen 
months will be just that much intensified. It 


is no trick of prophesy to declare it, for the 


demand of another 


world needs ever more refrigeration and only 
this country can now supply the means of 


producing it. 
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AUSTRALIAN MEAT INQUIRY ON. 
Che inquiry of the Australian Government 
into the meat export business of that coun- 
try, and particularly with any relations of 
concerns there with American packinghouse 


interests, seems to be bearing little fruit. 
Cable advices from Sydney, New South 
Wales, dated October 18 say Mr. Justice 


Sweet, the investigator, is still holding ses- 
sions there and has heard a large number of 
witnesses in Queensland relative to the so- 
called Swift plant there, the Australian Meat 
Kxport Company. 
The tenor of the testimony has been that 
the packers in the United States have more 
or less intimate relations with several firms 
in New South Wales and in Queensland; that 
their arrangements with these firms are not 
and that on the surface, at 
that the 
field in 


oO. recent origin: 
least, there 


packers are 


is no evidence to show 
the 


cohesion, or that, with the exception of the 


working Australian 
Swift Company, the alleged members of the 
Beef Trust intend to set up plants in Aus 
tralia at present. 

A witness named Sidney Kidman, known 
“Cattle of Australia, testified 
that the total area of crown leaseholds under 
30,000,000 


as the King” 


his control is acres. He himself 
owns more than 150,000 sheep and 250,000 
cattle, and is interested in thousands on other 
ranches than his own. He said he is not in 
any way interested in any meat packing ot 
meat selling company in the United States. 

° 


“° 


EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS GAIN. 
The demand made by the war is manifest- 
ing itself in exports of meat and dairy prod- 


ucts from this country. Up to the end of 





-TANKWATER 


There's money in it for others and there's money 
init for vou. Save yc ur-ell all trouble by using the 





ZAREMBA PATENT 
EVAPORATOR 


Buk for Long Life, Hard Service 
and Mo Worry to its owner. 


ZAREMBA CO. - Buffalo, N.Y. 
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\ugust, 1914, had witnessed declines in totals 
for this business, but the restoration of ocean 


traffic during September gave Europe her 
chance to secure food from America, and 


there has been a notable increase in exports 
The total value of meat 
and dairy products exported in September, 


as a consequence. 


according to official figures just issued, was 
$10,050,434, as against $10,512,239 for Septem- 
ber, 1913, a loss of but $461,805, while August, 
1914, 
$5,350,000. 
1914, 
the increase, gaining $900,000 over September, 
1913. Lard lost over $1,100,000 from the ree- 
ord for September, 1913, and hams and shoul- 


showed a loss from August, 1913, of 


September’s gain over August, 


is $1,522,875. Fresh beef still leads in 


ders $578,000. On the other hand bacon 
vained $461,000 during September of this 
year. Exports of lard are still over 7,000,000 


pounds less per month than last year and tal- 
low over 600,000 pounds. 

For the eight months ending with Septem- 
her, the loss on values exported in meat and 
dairy products is $13,933,176, totaling $90, 
$104,316.782 in 1913. While 
this is a total insignificant compared to that 
of a few years ago it is to be noticed that 
the steady loss is being checked by the wat 
demands. 

\ synopsis of the export figures for Sep- 
tember with comparisons follows: 
Sept., *14. 
6.994.184 

$975.066 

1,483,497 

$161,110 
5.131.005 

$562,345 

490,322 


283,606 against 


Sept., 13. 
633 289 
$74,309 

1,851,159 
$185,279 

7.823.159 

$872,869 


1,147,412 


Beef, fresh, Ibs 

Beef, fresh, value 

Beef, pickled, ete.. Ibs 
Reef, pickled, ete.. value. 
Oleo oil. lbs 

Oleo oil, value 

Tallow, Ibs. 


Tallow, value . $30,554 $73,680 
Racon, lbs. 17,393,747 16.328.392 
Bacon, value $2,599,974 $2,138,530 


Hams and shoulders, lbs. 8,571,054 12,233,411 
HIiams and shoulders, 

value . $1,204,858 
Lard, Ibs. 28,212,585 
Lard, value ...... $3,082,804 
Neutral lard, lbs.. 1511511 
Neutral lard, value $173,137 
Pork, pickled, ete., lbs.. 2,729,264 
Pork, pickled, ete., value $320,975 


$1,782,377 
36.886.357 
$4.188.817 





$243,530 
4,549,954 
$506,703 
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2,126,486. 
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A synopsis for the nine months ending Sep- 
tember, with comparisons with 1913 follews: 


9 mos.,’14. 9 mos., 713. 


Beef, fresh, Ibs....... 11,722,093 5,358,634 
Beef, fresh, value.... $1,565,804 $623,901 
Beef, pickled, ete., lbs. 17,323,254 18,994,607 
Beef, pickled, ete., 

value .............. $1,702,615 $1,905,087 
Oleo oil, Ibs....... 69,417,950  80,111.210 
Oleo oil, value... $7,111,865 $9.080,033 
Tallow, Ibs. ..... 7,130,359  22.683,745 
Tallow, value .... $411,110 $1,463,752 
Bacon, Ibs. ....... 129,727,134 155,495.102 
Pacon, value ....... $17,835,416 $20,334,091 
Ifams and shoulders, 

| ee re ae 110,720,432 129,658,609 
tLams and shoulders. 

eee Seen $15,880,166 $18,187,986 
OO ee ee 308,724,462 380,142,329 


$42,989,259 
32,985,152 
$3,773,025 
32,664,063 


. .$34.273.676 
18.721.172 
$2,056,409 


30.256,375 


Lard, value ....... 
Neutral lard, Ibs.... 
Neutral lard, value... 
Pork, pickled, ete., Ibs. 
Pork, pickled, ete., 
value $3,517,219 





TRADE GLEANINGS. 
G, Ober & Sons Co. will build an addition 
fertilizer plant at 1029 
3altimore, Md. 

The Edmonton Steck Yards Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada, has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $1,500,000, 

Fire destroyed the plant and office building 
of the Bradford Soap Works, 
R. L, with a loss of $17,000. 

The temporary plant of the Carstens Pack- 


to their Haubert 


-treet, 


Hughesdale, 


ing Company, recently destroyed by fire, will! 
be completed in about a month. 

The Great Lakes Yish Company, Lexington, 
Ky., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $15,000 by L. G. Strode, I. W. Mantle 
end J. F. Moran. 

William Hope, until his retirement four 
years ago, one of the largest raisers of cattle 
in the Argentine, died last week at the Bret- 


ton Hall Hotel, New York City. Death re- 
sulted from a complication of diseases, which 
developed from pneumonia. Mr. Hope was 
seventy years old and was born in Scotland. 
He is survived by his widow and a daughter. 
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PROVISIONS AND LARD 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


All articles under this head are quoted by the barrel, except lard, which is quoted by the hundredweight in tierces, pork and beef by the 


Price Changes Narrow—Trading Quiet—Hog 
Receipts Larger— Quotations Easier— 
Packing Gaining—Cash Product Quiet. 

The movement of values has been narrow 
the past with 
changes compared with a week ago. 


during week, unimportant 
Near 


positions in lard have been relatively firm, 


while distant deliveries have been easy. Ribs 
have been slightly lower, while pork has 


shown very slight net changes. The absence 
of anything like active interest in the market 
continues to be a rather prominent feature, 
and trading in contracts is limited to opera- 
tions by packing interests, and against the 
cash product. 

Compared with a year ago the near deliv- 
eries are only at a slight discount in lard, 
while the January shows a discount of about 
60 points. In ribs October is at a premium 
compared with last year, while January is at 
a discount. January pork is about 75c. per 
barrel under last year. The average price of 
hogs has declined somewhat during the week, 
and is under last year. Taking the average 
for the week just ended, at Chicago, and the 
average price of all livestock for the week 


compared with previous years, follows: 








Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Lambs. 

Reet WH, So osdciwase $7.60 $9.15 $5.30 $7.55 
Previous week ....... 7.80 9.20 5.20 7.50 
Cor. week 1913....... 8.30 8.50 4.60 6.80 
Cor. week 1912....... 9.05 4.20 6.95 
Cor. week 1911. 6.50 3.55 5.50 
Cor. week 1910. -. 8.60 4.05 6.70 
Cor. week 1909....... 7.65 4.35 6.60 
Cor. week 1908....... 5.75 4.10 5.35 
Gem. WO Beet ec+scex 6.45 5.15 7.05 
BUES. cccccccess® 7.50 $4.40 $6.55 





It is a rather interesting feature that the 
average price of hogs is practically the same 
as the preceding seven-years’ average. 
Cattle are nearly two dollars per 100 Ibs. 
above the seven-year average, and sheep and 
lambs also show a considerable premium over 
the average for the seven years. 

A larger movement of hogs has been a fac- 
tor in the situation. The actual receipts 
show a moderate increase compared with the 
preceding week, but the total receipts at the 
six leading points for the week were slightly 
below a year ago. This situation is reflected 
in the packing for the week, which totaled 
440,000, compared with 420,000 the preceding 
week and 468,000 a year ago; since March 1 
the packing has been 13,619,000, against 15,- 
767,000 a year ago, a decrease of 2,148,000. 
The probabilities for the summer season point 
to a decrease of about 2%, million hogs in 
the packing compared with the corresponding 
time last year. 

The export movement of product is still 
disappointing. Shipments have gained slightly 
compared with the very small September 
movement, but the total is very much behind 
last year, and there is no indication of any 
immediate improvement in this respect. On 
the other hand, there has been a material 
gain in the exports of canned meats and of 
fresh beef, as a result of the war demand, 
and advices from the West are that packing- 
houses are extremely busy with the war or- 
ders. 

A rather interesting statement was given 
out this week by a Western authority, claim- 
ing that the amount of corn being fed on the 
farms was considerably less than last year in 
the principal States, excepting in Ohio and 
in South Dakota. This is possibly the result 


of the priee for the new corn, which last year 
was relatively low, and prices declined not- 
withstanding the short crop. 


On the other 





barrel or tierce and hogs by the hundredweight. 


hand, the quality of corn is better this year, 
but there is a large supply of other feed 
stuffs. 

A most interesting statement has been 
given out by the Agricultural Department as 
tc the amounts of different kinds of the lead- 
ing feed crops used for feeding of different 
animals. The figures show that the farm con- 
sumption of the feed crops is far in excess 
of the consumption off the farm, and only a 
moderate proportion of any of the feed stuffs 
crop, including hay, moves from the farms. 
The amount of each crop consumed by the 
different animals during the past year is fig- 
ured as follows: 

Consumed by— 
lorses and mules......... 


Oats, bu. 
525,000,000 


Corn, bu. 
731,000,000 





NY aoa <anaecassuebecosee 3,000,000 20,000,000 
Be SNR E515 Smeets wees 000,000 57,000,000 
a eee 254,000,000 20,000,000 
SED, <eaadw te twa eee 60,000,000 20,000,000 
| RE Ee ee 97,000,000 25,000,000 
Human beings ............ 92,000,000 10,000,000 
PROT Oe ne rere 22,000,000 86,000,000 
Other or doubtful......... 103,000,000 51,000,000 

Total on farms.......... 2,318,000,000 814,000,000 


Not used on farms........ 
Consumed by 
and mules......... 


390,000,000 
Barley, bu. 
27,000,000 
17,000,000 

£,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
4.000.000 
2,000,000 
3,000,000 
12,000,000 


317,000,000 
Hay, tons. 
29,797,000 

249,000 
19,256,000 
12,865,000 

4,233,000 


Iforses 
NES bixwevanderckwcseenkis 
Mileh cows 
Other cattle 
Sheep 

Poultry Se 
Human beings 
Seed 









2,490,000 


Total ob TOPMB. «2.6005, £6,000,000 68,890,000 
Not used on farms........ 96,000,000 14,110,000 

The quantity of feed crops fed on the farms 
per capita is as follows: 





Corn, Oats, Barley, Hay, 

bu. bu. bu. tons. 

Horses and mules..... 29.2 21.0 1.1 1.19 

Milch cows ..... 11.1 2.7 0.4 0.92 

Other cattle ‘ 6.7 0.5 0.1 0.34 
i ee eee 13.2 0.1 0.3 0.04 
PD caneuscccesesees 1.2 0.4 ane 0.8 

The value per capita is as follows: 

Corn. Oats. Barley. Hay. 

Horses and mules. ..$16.67 $7.77 $0.65 $14.30 

Milch cows ......... 6.32 1.00 0.23 11.00 

Other cattle 3.81 0.19 0.03 4.06 

Swine ..... 6.37 0.11 0.16 0.05 

ee ee 0.66 0.14 0.01 0.98 


With the larger crops of feed stuffs this 
year, corn, hay and barley as well as oats, 
and the low price of competing feed stuffs 
compared with the price of grain, may mean 
that there will be a large substitution for 
grain, excepting possibly for fattening pur- 
poses, which will enter largely into the ulti- 
mate cost of feeding animals, both on the 
farms and by the regular feeders. 

LARD.—The market shows a very steady 
tone, with a much better export business, as 
shown in the shipments this week. Local 
trade is quiet. Compound lard has again 
declined with oil. City steam, 10%c. nom.: 
Middle West, $10.55@10.65 nom.; Western, 
$10.8714; refined Continent, $11.60 nom.: 
South American, $11.80 nom.; Brazil, kegs, 
$12.80; compound lard, 67%,@7\ce. 

PORK.—The market has been quiet and 
lower, with lower prices West and a limited 
demand. Mess is quoted $21@21.50 nom.; 
clear, $22@25 nom.; family, $24@26. 

BEEF.—Prices have been marked down on 
small transactions. The supplies are very 
small, but the demand is also light. Cattle 
are very irregular, and the movement is not 
heavy. The large export business in canned 
soods is at the expense of supply for packing. 
Quoted: Family, $24@26 nom.; mess, $21@23 
nom.; packet, $23@24 nom.; extra India 
mess, $36@38 nom. 
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EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 
Exports of hog products from New York 


reported up to Wednesday, October 21, 1914: 


BACON.—Barbados, W. IL. 444 lbs.; Ben- 
cazi, Tripoli, 6464 Ibs.; Bristol, England, 
2,494 lbs.; Caibarien, Cuba, 5,074 lbs.; Chris- 
tiania, Norway, 26,787 lbs.; Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, 324,097 lbs.; Havana, Cuba, 23,713 lbs.; 
lull, England, 167,254 lbs.; Kingston, W. L., 
1,014 lbs.; Liverpool, England, 1,208,427 lbs.; 
i.ondon, England, 27,760 lbs.; Manaos, Brazil, 
4.392 lbs.; Manchester, England, 7,711 Ilbs.; 
Manzanillo, Cuba, 11,544 Ibs.; Marseilles, 
France, 12,764 lbs.; Martinique, W. L., 309 
lhs.; Newcastle, England, 7,972 lbs.; Palermo, 
Sicily, 6,482 lbs.; Port Limon, C. R., 299 lbs.; 
Santiago, Cuba, 7,500 Ibs. 

HAMS.—Barbados, W. I., 6,274 Ibs.; Cai- 
barien, Cuba, 6,022 lbs.; Demerara, British 
Guiana, 6,890 lbs.; Hamilton, Bermuda, 1,157 
Ibs.; Havana, Cuba, 6,611 Ibs.; Hull, England, 
224,700 lbs.; Kingston, W. L., lbs.; La 
Guaira, Venezuela, 887 lbs.; Liverpool, Eng- 
land, 973,485 lbs.; London, England, 10,516 
Ibs.; Manchester, England, 22,780 lbs.; Man- 
zanillo, Cuba, 4,003 lbs.; Martinique, W. L, 
309 lbs.; Port Limon, C. R., 2,174 lbs.; St. 
Johns, N. F., 10,519 lbs.; Santiago, Cuba, 3,417 
Ibs.; Savanilla, Colombia, 556 lbs.; Surinam, 
Dutch Guiana, 8,291 lbs.; Trinidad, Island of, 
2.627 lbs.; Vera Cruz, Mexico, 3,234 lbs. 

LARD.— Aberdeen, Scotland, 109,249 Ibs.; 
Alexandria, Egypt, 1,056 lbs.; Barbados, W. L., 
9,100 lbs.; Bristol, England, 43,409 lIbs,; Cai- 
barien, Cuba, 22,248 lbs.; Cardiff, Wales, 6,000 
Ibs.; Cayenne, French Guiana, 1,200 Ibs.; 
Christiania, Norway, 38,500 lbs.; Colon, Pana- 
ma, 6,587 lbs.; Copenhagen, Denmark, 2,725,- 
740 lbs.; Curacao, Leeward Islands, 4,991 Ibs.; 
Demerara, British Guiana, 5,355 lbs.; Gothen- 
burg, Sweden, 67,221 lbs.; Guayaquil, Ecuador, 
3,742 lbs.; Hamilton, Bermuda, 1,250 Ibs.; 
Havana, Cuba, 11,004 lbs.; Hull, England, 
136,600 Ibs.; Kingston, W. I., 7,841 lbs.; La- 
gos, Nigeria, 4,180 lbs.; La Guaira, Venezuela, 
42,530 lbs.; Liverpool, England, 1,049,037 Ibs.; 
London, England, 854,376 lbs.; Malmo, Swe- 
den, 58,970 lbs.; Malta, Island of, 4,114 lbs.; 
Manaos, Brazil, 4,220 lbs.; Manchester, Eng- 
land, 483,105 Ibs.; Manzanillo, Cuba, 220,625 
lbs.; Marsala, Sicily, 10,483 lbs.; Marseilles, 
France, 5,600 lbs.; Martinique, W. L., 8,900 
Ibs.; Miquelon, N. F., 6,380 lbs.; Newcastle, 
England, 17,360 lbs.; Port Limon, C. R., 2,500 
lbs.; St. Thomas, W. I., 5,592 lbs.; Santander, 
Peru, 1,500 Ibs.; Santiago, Cuba, 2,148 lbs.; 
Savanilla, Colombia, 7,913 lbs.; Trinidad. 
Island of, 57,531 Ibs.; Valparaiso, Chile, 7,375 
lbs.; Vera Cruz, Mexico, 37,095 lbs. 

LARD OIL.—Copenhagen, Denmark, 
bbls.; Demerara, British Guiana, 257 gals. 

PORK.—Barbados, W. I., 36 bbls., 11 tes.; 
Demerara, British Guiana, 25 bbls.; Havana. 
Cuba, 25 bxs.; Kingston, W. I., 25 bbls., 25 
pkgs.; Liverpool, England, 125 bbls., 6 tes.; 
Martinique, W. I., 15 bbls.; St. Johns, N. F., 
25 tes.; St. Thomas, W. I., 9 bbls.; Surinam, 
Dutch Guiana, 60 bbls.; Trinidad, Island of, 
121% bbls.; Valparaiso, Chile, 15 bbls. 

PORK HEADS.—Barbados, W. I., 38 bbls.; 
Curacao, Leeward Islands, 22 bbls.; Demerara, 
British Guiana, 25 bbls.; Trinidad, Island of, 
21 bbls. 

PORK SNOUTS.—Cayenne, French Guiana, 
50 bbls. 

PORK TAILS.—Bocas del Toro, Panama, 11 
bbls. 

SAUSAGE.—Buenos Aires, 
Hamilton, Bermudas, 15 pa.; 
190 es. 


327 


10 


A. R., 32 os.; 
Kingston, W. I., 


ho 
EXPORTS OF BEEF PRODUCTS. 


Exports of beef products from New York 
reported up to Wednesday, October 21, 1914: 

BEEF.—Archangel, Russia, 10 bbls.; Bar- 
bados, W. I., 50 bbls.; Bocas del Toro, Pana- 
ma. 18 bbls.; Christiania, Norway, 58 bbls.; 
Curacao, Leeward Islands, 6 bbls.; Demerara, 
British Guiana, 125 bbls.; Kingston, W. I., 
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5 bbls.; Liverpool, England, 77 tes.; Port 
Limon, C. R., 15 bbls.; St. Johns, N. F., 505 
bbls.; St. Thomas, W. I., 7 bbls.; Surinam, 


Duteh Guiana, 157 bbls.; Trinidad, Island of, 
15 tes.; Valparaiso, Chile, 20 bbls. 

FRESH MEATS.—Colon, Panama, 14,178 
lbs.; Hamilton, Bermuda, 18,280 lbs.; Liver- 
pool, England, 220,422 lbs.; London, England, 
92,162 lbs. 

OLEO OIL.—Christiania, Norway, 35 tes.; 
Colon, Panama, 9,000 lbs.; Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, 1,601 tes.; Gothenberg, Sweden, 246 
tes.; Liverpool, England, 100 tes.; London, 
England, 588 tes.; Malmo, Sweden, 1,370 tes.; 
Manzanillo, Cuba, 2 tcs.; Piraeus, Greece, 20 
tcs., 20 bbls. 

OLEOMARGARINE. — Barbados, W. L., 
23,610 lbs.; Hamilton, Bermuda, 2,380 lbs.; 
Kingston, W. I., 3,780 lbs.; St. Thomas, W. L., 


1,725 lbs.; Savanilla, Colombia, 1,100 -Ibs.; 
Trinidad, Island of, 1,000 lbs.; Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, 1,500 Ibs. 

TONGUES.—Colon, Panama, 10 bbls.; Liv- 


erpool, England, 217 pa., 25 bbls.; London, 
England, 3 bbls.; Stockholm, Sweden, 25 bbls. 

CANNED MEATS.—Barbados, W. L., 33 es.; 
Hamilton, Bermuda, 55 cs.; Hull, England, 
214 es.; Liverpool, England, 55 pa.; London, 
England, 11,403 pa.; Manaos, Brazil, 22 es., 
294 bbls.; Manchester, England, 109 es.; New- 
castle, England, 200 cs.; Savanilla, Colombia, 
13 pa.; Sydney, Australia, 30 pa. 

2°, 
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LIVESTOCK AND BEEF EXPORTS. 
Exports of livestock and dressed beef from 
United States and ports for the 
week ending October 17, 1914, are reported as 


Canadian 


follows: 
Beef, 
Port qrs. 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 


Cattle. 

Pr MOM: geeesecivae eas ~- 

toston Sage ee - - 

EY acces cetcnsene - --- 

Baltimore 
Montreal 


Sheep. 


Total F weweeweues ae - 
Mees test WOOK cccccees ae amma — — 


FOREIGN COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE. 

New York, October 23. 
exchange rates are demoralized by the war 
situation, but are improving slightly, as the 
following shows: 


London 
Bankers’ 60 


Foreign commercial 


GOIG. ccecvcceses 4.9114 


OCable twamelerS ....ccccccece 4.954 @4.95% 
Demand sterling .......... - 4.94% @4.95 
Commercial. 60 days on bankers No quotations. 
Paris— 
Commercial, 90 days..... No quotations. 
Commercial, 60 days.... No quotations. 
Commercial, sight ........... No quotations. 
Bankers’ checks 5.08% 
Bankers’ cables ...... 5.08 
Berlin— 
Commercial, sight No quotations. 
Bankers’ sight 90% 
Cable transfers ...... 90% 


Antwerp 


Commercial, 60 days.. No quotations 

Bankers’ sight No quotations. 

Zankers’ cables No quotations. 
Amsterdam 

Commercial, sight 405% G4AO% 


Bankers’ sight 407% 


EXPORTS SHOWN 


THE NATIONAL 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, October -The market on 
chemicals and soap supplies is quoted as fol- 
lows: 74@76 per cent. caustic soda, $1.60@ 
1.65 basis 60 per cent.; 60 per cent. caustic 
soda, $1.75 per 100 lbs.; 98 per cent. pow- 
dered caustic soda in bbls., 244@2c. per Ib.; 
58 per cent. soda ash, 80c. per 100 Ibs. basis 48 
per cent.; 48 per cent. carbonate of soda, 95c. 
per 100 Ibs.; tale, 14,@1%c. per Ilb.; silex, 
$15@20 per ton of 2,000 lbs.; marble flour, $8 
per ton of 2,000 Ibs.; chloride of lime in casks, 
214c. per lb. and bbls. 3%ce. per Ib.; electro- 
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Ivtic caustic potash, 20@22c. per lb.; carbon- 
ate of potash, 12@15c. per Ib. 

Prime palm oil in casks, 7@8c. per Ib.; 
clarified palm oil in bbls., 9c. per Ib.; genu- 
ine Lagos palm oil, 8c. per lb.; palm kernel 
oil, 12@12%%c., per lb.; green olive oil, $1.05 per 
gal.; yellow olive oil, $1@1.05 per gal.; green 
olive oil foots, 10@1le. per Ib.; Ceylon cocoa- 
nut oil, 124%,@13%c. per lb.; Cochin cocoanut, 
15@16ce. per lb.; cottonseed oil, 5144@5%,c. 
per lb.; Soya bean oil, 64%4,@6%c. per Ib.; 
prime city tallow at 6'<c. per Ib.; corn oil, 
5.35@5.45e. per lb. 

House grease, 53,@6c. per lb.; brown 
grease, 514c. per lb.; oleo stearine, 9@9V4c. per 
lb.; yellow packer’s grease, 534c. per lb. 
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PORK CUTS IN NEW YORK. 


Report to The National Provisioner from 
H. C. Zaun.) 


New York, October 22.—Wholesale prices 
in green and sweet pickled pork cuts in New 


(Special 


York City are reported as follows: Pork loins, 
1814@19c.; green hams, 8@10 lbs. ave., 141¢.; 
do., 10@12 lbs. ave., 14%4¢.; do., 12@14 Ibs. 
ave., 1334,¢.; do., 18@20 Ibs. ave., 14e.; green 
clear bellies, 6@10 lbs. ave., 16c.; do., 10@12 
do., 12@14 lbs. ave., 14%e.; 
ereen rib bellies, 10@12 lbs. ave., l5c.; do., 
12@14 lbs. ave., 141%4c.; S. P. clear bellies. 
6@10 lbs. ave., 16c.; do., 10@12 Ibs. ave., 
151%4c.; do., 12@14 Ibs. ave., lic.; S. P. rib 
bellies, 10@12 lbs. ave., 15%4c.; do., 12@14 
Ibs. ave., 15c.; S. P. hams, 8@10 Ibs. ave., 15c.; 
do., 10@12 Ibs. ave., 14%4¢.; do., 18@20 Ibs. 
ave., 1514¢. 

Western prices are as follows: Pork loins, 
$@10 lbs. ave., 17¢.; do., 10@12 Ibs. ave., 16c.; 
do., 12@14 Ibs. ave.. 15c.; do., 14@16 lbs. ave., 
14c.; skinned shoulders, 12'/,c.; boneless butts, 
l4c.: Boston butts, 14c.; lean trimmings, 12c.; 
recular trimmings, 12c.; spareribs, lle.; neck 
kidnevs. tails, 7e.: ears, 3¢.; 
feet, 4c.: frozen loins, 14@16c. 

Tierce Goods: S. P. ribs, $27: 
11144@ 12¢.; pig tails, $20. 


lbs. ave., 151 2.3 


ribs, 5e.; 6¢.: 


pig tongues, 


BY STEAMERS. 


Exports of commodities from New York to foreign ports for the week ending Thurs- 


day, October 15, 1914, as shown by Williams 


& Terhune’s report, are as follows: 





Bacon 
Ol Cottonseed and 
Cake. Ol, Butter. Hams. Tallow. Beef. Pork. Lard. 
Steamer and Destination. Rags. Bhis. Fkgs. Boxes. Pkgs. Pkgs. Bbis. Tes. and Pkgs. 
Celtic, Liv erpool 150 2583 85 58 272 1177 
Lusitania, Liverpool 669 75 250 3600 
St. Louis, Liverpool... . ae 805 200 
Minnetonka, London ...... eel 275 ee ee ae 15382 
Marengo, Hull 676 100 5 325 3070 
Siddons, Manchester 655 hiss pers Date 
Rovie. Manchester . 35 310 5375 
New York City, Bristol i 5 pore 875 
Ryndam, Rotterdam : 6961 a 
Dwinsk, Archangel (Russia).... as shee 1 ee Mahan 
CR Tir MEE ccc cctcsene 750 130 65 3300 800 
Roma, Marseilles .............. 25 ean 50 
Ascot, Mediterranean .......... a 12 
Taormina, Mediterranean ...... 20 5 51 
MR ode an kG bee ee 6961 2880 5223 260 138 4462 30592 


PROVISIONER. 


October 24, 1914. 


GREEN AND SWEET PICKLED MEATS. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
The Davidson Commission Co.) 

Chicago, October 22.—Quotations on green 
and sweet pickled meats, f. 0. b. Chicago, 
loose, are as follows: 

Regular Hams—Green, 8@10 lbs. ave., 12% 
@12%c.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 125%,@12%4¢.; 12@ 
14 lbs. ave., 12%,@12%c.; 14@16 lbs. ave., 
12% @12%c.; 18@20 lbs. ave., 121%4,@12%c. 
Sweet pickled, 8@10 lbs. ave., 134. @13\4c.; 
10@12 Ibs. ave., 12%,.@13c.; 12@14 lbs. ave., 
123, @12%%c.; 14@16 Ibs. ave., 1254,@12%c.; 
18@20 lbs. ave., 125%, @12%ce. 

Skinned Hams—Green, 14@16 lbs. ave., 1314 
@13%%c.; 16@18 lbs. ave., 134%4@13%c.; 18@ 
20 Ibs. ave., 134,@13%4c.; 22@24 lbs, ave., 
125 @12%4,c. Sweet pickled, 14@16 Ibs. ave., 
13c.; 16@18 lbs. ave., 13c.; 18@20 lbs. ave., 
13c.; 22@24 lbs. ave., 12c. 

Picnic Hams—Green, 5@6 lbs. ave., llc.; 
6@8 Ibs. ave., 10144@10%c.; 8@10 lbs. ave., 
104%, @10\%4c.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 10%@1014e. 
Sweet pickled, 5@6 lbs. ave., 1144c.; 6@8 Ibs. 
ave., 10144@10%c.; 8@10 Ibs. ave., 101%4¢.; 10 
@12 lbs. ave., 10c. 

Clear Bellies—Green, 6@8 Ibs. ave., 1614¢.; 
8@10 lbs. ave., 16c.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 1514e.; 
12@14 Ibs. ave., 15c.: 14@16 lbs. ave., 14%4e. 
Sweet pickled, 6@8 lbs. ave., 164¢.; 8@10 lbs 
ave., 16c.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 153,¢.; 12@14 Ibs. 
ave., 151%c.; 14@16 lbs. ave., 15c. 

—— ee 
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EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS 


Exports of hog products for the week ending October 
17, 1914, with comparisons: 


PORK, BBLS. 














Week Week From 
ending ending Nov. 1, 13, 
To— Oct. 17, Oct. 18, to Oct. 17, 
1914. 1913. 1914. 
United Kingdom. . 23: 30 15,249 
Continent Swaan quem 162 6,569 
So. & Cen. Am.. 178 230 11,130 
West Indies eile 273 920 59,125 
ee a .-  dehegee’”... esmenee 20,151 
ee ee ee 416 
WML no dccceus re 685 1,342 112,640 
MEATS, LBS. 
United Kingdom... 4,922,575 3,770,725 268,729,645 
Continent ....... 133,875 466.725 23,281,440 
So. & Cen. Am.. 41,875 54,000 3,390,515 
West Indies .... 58,950 28,000 7,728,125 
Br. No. Am. Col.. gebe (« ~,eeaweed 226,300 
eee 23,500 
TD veecevees 5,157,275 4,319,450 303,379,525 
LARD, LBS. 
United Kingdom.. 3,646,400 4,580,006 212,280,347 
Continent ... 1,796,500 1,£34,800 133,131,943 
So. & Cen. Am.. 347,900 181,000 17,318,308 
West Indies 180,050 549,150 20,095,170 
Br. No. Am. Col.. oaveuna | ° ) Cmeegbeee 489,535 
ee 791,400 
TE ascascans 5,970,850 7,144,956 384,106,793 


RECAPITULATION OF THE WEEK’S EXPORTS. 





From— Pork, bbls. Meats, Ibs. Lard, Ibs, 
New York ...... 515 2,673,450 3,009,450 
DY Wivnuue cena ale wedeaed 1,665,825 1,153,400 
New Orleans 170 ee 
ee owe 772,000 1,320,000 
DEE Bvbiceeen<e cveee 488,000 
Total week ..... 685 5,157,275 5.970.850 
Previous week .. 1,049 4,£32.900 6.995.732 
Two weeks ago.. 1,128 7.385.450 4,287,362 
Cor. week last y’r 1,342 4,319,450 7,144,956 


OF EXPORTS. 


Same time 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY 
From Nov. 1, °13, 





to Oct. 17, °14. last year. Decrease. 

Pork, Ibs. : 23.405.200 877,200 

Meats, Ibs. 244.557.999 41,178,474 

Lard, Ibs. 533,212,020 149,105,227 
—~—— ef -—-— 


OCEAN FREIGHTS. 


{Owing to war conditions there are few standard 
rates.) 
Liverpool. Glasgow. Hamburg. 
Per ton. Per ton. Per 100 Ibs. 
Beef, per tierce ........- os 
Oil cake 


21c. 


Canned meats 
Butter 
Tallow ‘s 
Pork, per barrel ....... eee 


PEPdtieei 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE and SOAP 


TALLOW.—No change of importance has 
occurred in tallow circles during the week, 
with less heard concerning the war and its 
many influences on the tallow market. It is 
not to be inferred that the foreign situation 
has been eliminated, but rather that there 
is less speculative interest, and the manu- 
facturers and consumers find themselves in a 
fairly comfortable position. Users have cov- 
ered requirements for the time being with 
domestic purchases and with takings of for- 
eign tallow. Australian and English stuff is 
still to be had at a price equal to that of 
local manufacturers. There is little or no 
complaint as to the quality of these importa- 
tions. At the same time, underselling is not 
active, and makers here show less than the 
usual concern because of this foreign com- 
petition here and at other points in the 
United States. The auction sale at London 
was without special feature, there being 930 
casks offered, of which 235 were sold at un- 
changed prices. This was the official cable, 
but others were advised that the good grades 
at London were advanced 6 to 10d, while the 
lower grades were at about 6 to 10d decline. 

Prime city tallow sold at 6c. (100 drums). 
This was its first sale since September 9. 
City specials were 6%,¢. nominal. 
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OLEO STEARINE.—The demand has not 
been good. A few sales at 9 cents were 


claimed. Compound lard makers are receiv- 
ing lower prices for their product, and they 
are not enthusiastic bidders for oleo stearine, 
as a result. 

COCOANUT OIL.—Business continues very 
quiet, with sales in small lots. Arrivals are 
light, but consumers are showing very little 
interest. Quoted: Cochin, 1442@15%4; ar- 
rival, —; Ceylon, 12@13; shipment, —. 

CORN OIL.—The weakness in competing 
oils continues to offset values, and prices are 
lower with light trade. Prices quoted at 
$5.35@5.45 in ear lots. 

OLEO OIL.—The market is nominal, with 
only a few sales reported. English demand is 
small. Sales at Rotterdam, in a small way, 
are quoted at lic. Extras are quoted at New 
York, 12%¢.; No. 2, 91%,@10e. Rottterdam is 
quoted at — florins. 

GREASES.—The market has again been 
quiet, with values easier on the general heavi- 
ness in other oils. Quotations are nominal, 
as follows: Yellow, 54%.@6%e. nom.; bone, 
5%,@tic. nom.; house, 5344@57gc. nom. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


SOYA BEAN OIL.—Prices continue to show 
heaviness on the weakness in other oils, while 
demand is very limited. Spot is quoted at 
614 @6%,¢. 

PALM OIL.—The market is dull and about 
steady, due to the small stocks. Arrivals are 
light, but this is offset by slow trade. Prime 
red spot, 7@8c.; to arrive, —; Lagos spot, 
81,@9e.; to arrive, —; palm kernel, 12c.; 
shipment, —. 

NEATSFOOT OIL.—The market is 
quiet, with slight price changes. For 20 cold 
test, 96@97c.; 30 do., 88c.; 40 do., water 
white, 80@82c.; low grade off yellow, 63c. 


very 
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WESTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from 
The Davidson Commission Co.) 


Chicago, October 21, 1914.—The situation in 
animal ammoniates is unchanged from last 
week, and no business of any moment has 
been reported by either buyers or sellers. The 
Southern situation and the great uncertainty 
as to what the requirements of the farmer 
will be next season is preventing any buying 
of future material, and while the sellers are 
anxious to move a little of their stock they 
realize it is useless to quote prices lower in 
the absence of any demand. 

We can only state that with bids in hand, 
blood could very probably be bought around 
$3, and high-grade tankage at $2.75 and 10c. 
for prompt or near future shipment, and 
possibly even these prices might be shaded, 
although producers are calling the market 
nominally $2.85 and 10c. and $3.05 for blood. 

The other grades of tankage are all selling 
correspondingly lower when there are any 
sales being made. There are some few offer- 
ings of country packers’ unground tankage, 
but the bids have been so extremely low that 
producers as a rule are holding, hoping for 
better prices when the manufacturing season 
fully opens. 

o, 
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FRESH MEAT AND OFFAL IMPORTS. 

Imports of foreign fresh beef into the port 
of New York during the past week totaled 
48.875 quarters, compared to 12,260 quarters 
last week and nothing two weeks ago. This 
week’s totals included 8,586 quarters of chilled 
Argentine beef direct, and 40,289 quarters of 
frozen Australian intended 
Mutton imports 
totaled 5,000 carcasses of lamb, all from New 
Zealand, and also for re-export, compared to 
20,033 carcasses of lamb last week. 


which 
for re-export to Europe. 


beef, was 


Arrivals 
of canned meats totaled 5,494 cases, also re- 
exported. 


ARGENTINE RESUMES BEEF EXPORTS. 

Argentine is once more exporting consider- 
able beef, the financial difficulties which beset 
it at the outbreak of the war being now well 
in hand, It is predicted on reports received 
from packers there that the normal export 
trade will soon be exceeded materially. Eng- 
land has been using 85,000 quarters weekly 
and will need more, and New York will re- 
ceive considerable. Up to October 23 there 
have been shipped from the River Plate to 
Europe 223,894 quarters and to North Amer- 
ica 82,787 quarters. 

It is expected that while the war lasts the 
entire Argentine output of frozen beef will 
go to Europe and only chilled beef will be 
shipped to New York, the requirements of 
the allied armies in France being greater even 
than the combined Argentine, New Zealand 
and Australian exports can meet. 

There have been exported from Argentina 
since January 1, 1914, 662,000 quarters of 
beef, 109,000 carcasses of mutton and 76,200 
eareasses of lamb. 

ee ee 
SO. AFRICAN HIDES AND WOOL CHEAP. 

Owing to the loss of certain European mar- 
kets as well as to the unsettled condition of 
business both in Great Britain and on the 
Continent, the prices of hides, skins. and wool 
have fallen to such an extent that it is said 
that buyers in a position to pay spot cash can 
purehase hides at a heavy reduction from 
prices prevailing just prior to the declaration 
of war. The reduction in price of skins is 
said by Consul General G. H. Murphy, in 
Consular and Trade Reports, to be between 
25 and 33 per cent. Germany and Belgium 
having heretofore bought over two-thirds of 
the scoured wool, and Germany alone about 
two-fifths of that sold in the grease, new 
markets must be found for approximately 40 
per cent of the wool production of South 
Africa. It is manifest that American buyers 
in a position to come into this market pre- 
pared to pay spot cash will be in a position 
to purchase hides, skins and wool under most 
advantageous conditions, especially skins and 
wool. % 


* 

Are you in doubt on some point connected 
with the practical operation of your plant or 
business? Ask The National Provisioner and 
watch page 15 for the answer. 
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COTTONSEED OIL EXPORTS 

Exports of cottonseed oil reported for the 
week ending October 22, 1914, and for the 
period since September 1, 1914, were as fol- 


lows: 
Week 
ending Since 
Oct. 22,14. Sept. 1, ’14. 
From New York Bbls. Bbls. 
Barbados, W. IL. 501 
Bergen, Norway 165 1,615 
Luenaventura, Colombia 33 33 
Buenos Aires, A. R. : 768 
Cape Town, Africa fn 60 
Christiania, Norway 300 
Colon, Panama . 95 
Copenhagen, Denmark . 2,050 5,599 
Cristobal, Panama 25 268 
Demerara, British Guiana 208 
Genoa, Italy ... Mes — 328 
Glasgow. Scotland 200 200 
Havana, Cuba 300 546 
Havre, France 1.675 2.675 
Hull, England we +225 
Kingston, W. L....... i ae 289 
La Guaira, Venezuela. .... 3 
Liverpool, England 705 2,905 
London, England 1,525 6,750 
Macoris, S. D. ; : 42 
Manchester, England . 655 930 
Manzanillo, Cuba... 81 
Marseilles, France 135 
Matanzas, W. I..... 5 
Montevideo, Uruguay 1,650 
Naples, Italy S57 857 
Nassau, Bahamas 110 
Para, Brazil 4 
Ponce, P. R... 19 19 
Port au Prince, W. I 2 
Port Limon, C. R. 16 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 50 
Rotterdam, Holland 6.305 
St. Johns, N. F. ; ] l 
San Domingo, S. D. 98 
San Juan, P. R. : 28 
Santiago, Cuba . 61 _ 281 
Santos, Brazil ; ; 158 
Sydney, Australia veh 10 10 
Trinidad, Island of 12 
Total ey 8,351 34,167 
From New Orleans— 
Bocas del Toro, Panama... . 100 
Frontera, Mexico .... ; 169 
Havana, Cuba . 100 750 
Progreso, Mexico 190 
Vera Cruz, Mexico.... 455 
re Snail 100 1,664 
From Savannah 
Glasgow, Scotland . 264 
Manchester, England . 696 
ND hacia Bia ; 960 
From Baltimore 
Glasgow, Scotland 155 
Rotterdam, Holland 281 
Dv cueuwe es 436 
From Norfolk 
Glasgow, Scotland 200 200 
Liverpool, England . 2,890 3,090 
London, England 80 130 
Total a 3,170 3,420 
From all other ports 
Ses «do's den Sa 221 
Mexico (including overland) ] 
Total 222 
Week Same 
ending Since period 
Oct. 22, Sept. 1, 1913, 
Recapitulation Bbls. _ Bbls. Bbls. 
From New York 8,351 34,167 16,409 
From New Orleans 100 1 664 1,755 
From Savannah .... — 960 —- 
From Baltimore .. —= 436 400 
From Newport News - — 136 
From Norfolk . 8170 3,420 50 
From San Francisco. . —- _- 6 
From all other ports. — 222 1,469 
eid owlets 11,621 40,869 20,225 
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COTTONSEED OIL SITUATION. 


(Special Letter to The Natioral Provisioner from 
Aspegren & Co.) 
New York, October 21.—Since our last re- 


port the market has suffered declines of some 
42 to 52 points, with virtually no reactions 
to speak of. 
oil first 


The continuous selling of crude 


from one section then another for 
delivery up to and including January brought 
the While 


trade, particularly the north of Europe, were 


about declines. the consuming 
heavy buyers, as the decline continued this 
class of buying gradually became less per- 
and towards the close of this week 
inquiry has dwindled 
quantities. 


sistent 
this small 


As the decline continued it seems 


down to 


the mills in general became more anxious 
sellers, but on each decline the market met 
with less and less resistance, and the market 
closed today at the lowest prices for the 
season. 

to the 
present price of pure lard in Chicago makes 
cotton oil values look ridiculously low. Last 
year this time January refined oil was quoted 


Comparing the price of cotton oil 


at $6.97 bid, $6.99 asked, compared to today’s 
closing $5.16 bid, $5.17 asked, or 181 points 
January lard in Chicago this day last 


year was quoted at $10.35, as compared to to- 


down. 


day’s quotation of $9.87%%, or only 47% 
lower. City tallow this day last year was 


quoted at 6%c., and today’s quotation is 64%c., 
or only 25 points lower. 

We could cite numerous other glaring com- 
parisons. But as one trader says, ““We are com- 
paring the value of cotton oil against quota- 
tions of the past two years, which were 
abnormally high, but when one goes back a 
few years further the comparisons are not 
glaring.” And he further says we didn’t have 
any war then. There is something in this. 

Cotton seed receipts are reported as record- 
breaking. This is only natural, as same is 
about the only quick asset, and at somewhere 


that the cotton farmer 
The mills, on the other hand, are, in the 
majority, not able to hold on to their crude 
oil very long before they came to the end of 
their financial resources, and are compeled to 
sell out. 

At the moment, with what we might call 
forced selling going on, and from all indica- 
tions will continue for some time to come, 
there appears to be nothing to it but lower 
prices. 


near its real value, 


has. 


Closing Oct. 7. High. Low. Closing Oct. 21. 








Nov. $5.50 a $5.45 $5.03 $5.02 b $5.05a 
Dec. 5.59 a 5.50 5.08 5.04b 56.08 a 
Jan. 5.70a 5.66 5.17 5.16b 5.17a 
Mar. ... 5.95a 5.87 5.46 545b 6.468 
May ....6.13b 6.15a 6.05 5.71 5.71b 5.72a 
x 
Columbia. 


(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Columbia, S. C., October 22.—Crude cotton- 
seed oil is quoted, for prompt November, 
2814c.; for December, 29c. Carolina mills are 
not selling freely at this decline. 


Atlanta. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Atlanta, Ga., October 22.—Crude cottonseed 
oil market is easy at 281/,c.; meal, $20, f. 0. b. 
mills, for 744 per cent. ammonia. Hulls are 
quoted at $4 f. o. b. mills, loose. 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., October 22.—Prime crude 
cottonseed oil is dull at 29c. Texas. Demand 
for light prime meal of 8 per cent. ammonia is 
weaker at $23.50 per short ton, New Orleans; 
7% per cent. ammonia meal is quoted $22. 
Hulls are lower at $5.25 loose and $7.50 sacked 
at New Orleans. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., October 22.—The cotton- 
seed oil market is dull. Prime crude is quoted 
at 30@30%c. Cottonseed meal is lower, at 
$22.50@23. Hulls are $4@4.50 loose. 
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COTTONSEED OIL 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER is official Organ of the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, the Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association, South Carolina Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, the Georgia Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, and 


Further Declines—Crude Oil Weak—Buyers 
Discouraged—Lower Levels Still Pre- 
dicted—Money Conditions Dwelt On— 
Consumers Readily Supplied. 

With scarcely a rally of significance, the 
cotton oil market 
the season, 


made new low levels for 
and for past seasons. 
Five-cent oil became a reality, and it was 
said that further declines were likely. The 
crude oil situation is held responsible for the 
semi-demoralization. Oil was freely sold at 
the South, and there were few in the trade 
willing to take care of the offerings, except- 
ing at sacrificial prices. 
was evidence of artificial 
market. 

Much was heard of the scarcity of tank 
cars. This feature troublesome at 
present, inasmuch as those who believe in 
ultimately higher oil prices—and there are 
many of this opinion—cannot in most cases 
finance holdings without great inconvenience. 
As a result of inadequate facilities for taking 
care of quick-shipment liquidation, some of- 
ferings of crude oil for distant delivery were 
made at a comparatively low basis. 

Prices at the South have declined as steadi- 
ly as in the local market; in fact the way was 
frequently led at crude oil centers. The 30- 


Ihe 
American 


ottn 
Ol 


several 


Oceasionally there 


pressure on the 


is more 












the Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 


cent level in the Southeast marked only a 
basis for short-lived resistance, and after a 
day or so of hesitation, crude values break 
through that point. Weakness was not con- 
fined to any particular quarter. As soon as 
offerings dried up at one center, there ap- 
peared to be a fresh outbreak at others. 

An important feature so far this reason 
has been the relatively lighter refining losses. 
Some statements are made that, in instances, 
the seed that has been crushed showed only 
a 6 or 7 per cent. refining loss. A fair in- 
vestigation of this feature indicates that in 
exceptional instances such good results have 
been obtained, while in many tests the losses 
average from 7 to 8 per cent. In various 
parts of the belt there have been the usual 
10 per cent. refining losses. 

Accepted as a whole, however, the crush- 
ing results promise to be much better than 
last season, when the year disclosed big losses 
which were figured at approximately 12 per 
cent. This factor was really a bullish in- 
fluence for some time, during the 1913-14 pe- 
riod. Of course, it is quite possible that with 
the slow picking of cotton at many centers, 
due to the unattractive price, the advent 
of the winter season will result in deteriora- 
tion of the but far climatic 


seed, thus 





conditions have been unusually favorable. 

The speculative situation remains practi- 
cally unchanged; it is noteworthy, however, 
that the market has suffered from liquida- 
tion, as well as having been helped by fresh 
buying. It appears as though certain inter- 
ests, not too well fortified with margins, 
viewed cotton oil as cheap soon after the 
market declined under the 6-cent level, and 
there has been liquidation of some of these 
accounts. Absorption for Western account is 
unabated, and seems to be of a conservative 
nature, buying taking place on declines. 
Holdings of this character are new believed 
to be substantial, but the paper loss is not 
important, and the trade has learned to re- 
spect operations of this kind. 

Sentiment would, unquestionably, be more 
bullish were there less said about the dif- 
ficulty in securing accommodations at the 
banks. The trade realizes that with each de- 
cline the market is just so much nearer the 
bottom, and also that the outpouring of crude 
oil at the South makes for a lighter volume 
still to be liquidated. Some attention was 
paid to the advices suggesting that there was 
a better export demand for seed products, 
particularly oil-cake and meal. A further im- 
provement in this direction would tend to in- 
crease the value of seed, which has ranged 
from $14 to $18 per ton recently, according 
to location and quality. The movement of 


seed should’ also be accelerated by the im- 
proved market for meal. 

Reference is constantly made to the proba- 
ble cotton acreage reduction 


next spring. 
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This will be closely followed by oil interests, 
Who realize that a big consumption of eotton- 
seed oil is probable, and that a heavy carry- 
over is not likely to be had, thus making the 
problem for the next season’s supplies an im- 
pertant consideration. Yet there are factors 
in the trade who argue that this feature is 
too far in the distance to be seriously consid- 
ered at the moment, and their efforts are ex- 
tended in the hope of inducing cottonseed oil 
consumers to buy ahead. Users, however, 
have seen constantly lowering prices for cot- 
ton oil and its products, and since the first 
scare caused by the war, have pursued a 
conservative policy. Even foreigners show 
caution in buying, although many are glad to 
be accommodated, and nearly everyone in the 
trade admits of the attractiveness of values. 

Closing prices, Saturday, October 17, 1914. 
Spot, $5.15@5.40; October, $5.15@5.30: No- 
vember, $5.14@5.15; December, $5.19@5.20: 
January, 3$5.28@5.29; February, $5.40@5.41; 
March, April, $5.67@5.69; May, 
$5.81@5.83. Futures closed at unchanged to 
% decline. Sales were: November, 1,400, $5.15 
@5.13; December, 800, $5.20@5.18; January, 
1,500, $5.29@5.28; March, 1,500, $5.58@5.55; 
83@ 

Total sales, 7,300 bbls. Good off, $5.15 
; off, $5.15; reddish off, $5.10@5.30; win- 
$5.25@6.25; summer, $5.25@6.25; prime 
crude, S. E., $3.93@4; prime crude, Valley, 
nom.; prime crude, Texas, nom. 

Closing prices, Monday, October 19, 1914.— 
Spot, $5.15@5.40; October, $5.15@5.30; No- 
vember, $5.20@5.21; December, $5.21@5.23; 
January, $5.32@5.33; February, $5.43@5.46; 
March, 58 (5.59; April, $5.68@5.75; May, 
$5.85@5.87. Futures closed at unchanged to 


$5.56@5.57; 













6 advance. Sales were: November, 2.200, 
$5.22@5.12; December, 4.400, $5.23@5.16; 
January, 2,800, $5.32@5.25; March, 3,700, 
$5.59@5.54; April, 700, 35.70@5.66; May, 


2,000, $5.85@5.80. Total sales, 15,000 bbls. 
Good off, $5.15@ 5.28; off, $5.10@ 5 ; reddish 
off, $4.90@5.25; winter, $5.25@6.; summer, 






$5.25@6.25; prime crude, 8. E., $3.87@4; 
prime crude, Valley, nom.; prime crude, 


Texas, nom. 

Closing prices, Tuesday, October 20. 1914 
Spot, $5.10@5.25: October, $5.10@5.20: No 
vember, $5.15@5.17; December, $5.18@5.20; 
January, $5.27@5.28; February, $5.38@5.39; 
March. $5.56@ 5.57: April, $5.66 5.67 : May, 
$5.83@5.84. Futures closed at 2 to 5 decline. 
Sales were: November, 800, $5.17; December, 
1,800, $5.25@5.18; January, 4,900, $5.36@5.28; 
February, 500, $5.46@5.41; March, 3,900, $5.63 
@5.56; April, 700, $5.70; May, 2,600, $5.89@ 
5.84. Total sales, 15,200 bbls. Good off, $5.10 
@5.25; off, $5@5.25; reddish off, $4.80@5.20; 
winter, $5.25@6.25; summer, $5.25@6.25; 
prime crude, S. E., $3.94@4; prime crude, 
Valley, nom.; prime crude, Texas, nom. 

Closing prices, Wednesday, October 21, 1914. 
—Spot, $5@5.15; October, $5@5.10; Novem- 
ber, $5.02@5.05; December, $5.04@5.08;; Jan- 
uary, $5.16@5.17; February, $5.25@5.29; 
March, 45@5.46; April, $5.53@5.54; May, 
$5.71@5.72. Futures closed at 10 to 14 de- 
cline. Sales were: October, 200, $5.18@5.10 
November, 600, $5.12@5.03; December, 100, 
$5.11; January, 3,200, $5.27@5.17; February, 
600, $5.34@5.26; March, 4,500, $5.51@5.46; 
April, 3,200, $5.59@5.55; May, 4,300, $5.77@ 












5.72. Total sales, 16,800 bbls. Good off, $4.95 
@5.10; off, $4.80@5.10; reddish off, $4.70@ 
5.10; winter, $5.25@6.25; summer, $5.25@ 


6.25; prime crude, 8. E., $3.87@3.93; prime 
crude, Valley, nom.; prime crude, Texas, nom. 


Closing prices, Thursday, October 22, 1914. 
—Spot, $4.93@4.99: October, $4.99@4.95: No- 


December, 
February, 
April, $5.38@5.40: 


$4.97 @4.98; 
$5.13@5.15; 


May, 


vember, 
January, 


March, 


$4.90 @4.93; 
$5.08 @5.09: 
30@5.31: 









$5.54@5.56. Futures closed 7 to 17 decline. 
Sales were: October, 100, $5; November, 
100, $4.93; December. 900, $5@4.95; January, 
1.600, $5.09@5.04: March, 7.100, $5.31@5.24; 
April, 100, $5.36; May, 8,100, $5.56@5.51. To- 
tal sales, 18,000. Good off, $4.80@4.95; off, 
$4.75@4.95; reddish off, $4.657@4.95; winter, 
£5; summer, $5; prime crude, S. E., $3.80@ 


3.87; prime crude, Valley, nom.; prime crude, 
Texas, nom. 


THE 
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INDIA AS A MARKET FOR COTTONSEED OIL 


What Might Be Done in That Direction by Exporters 
By Consul Henry D. Baker, Bombay. 


In response to several recent inquiries ot 
American cottonseed oil firms, I have been 
investigating the possibility of successfully 
introducing American oil into 
It would be difficult to form any final 
cenclusions concerning this important matter 
without being provided with data from Amer- 


ican manufacturers themselves as to the cost 


cottonseed 
India. 


of producing such oil in the United States 
and selling it in India in competition with 
local vegetable oils, and ascertaining whether 
or not they would be willing to go to some 
special expense to experiment with the Indian 
market and overcome possible prejudices. 
However, from a general observation of the 
existing India, it would 
American cottonseed oil, with a 


situation in 
clear that if 
certain amount of initial pushing, could gain 


seem 


a footing here, the prospects for an ultimate 
enormous and profitable business would be 
that 
ican cottonseed oil, either as it 


if Amer- 
sold 


in other countries or else mixed with a cer- 


most promising. It is evident 


is now 
tain amount of other vegetable substances, 
could be used as a satisfactory substitute for 
butter, then India 
might prove an almost unlimited market for 


native ghee or clarified 


this important American product. 

It seems obvious that there is an increas- 
ing need in India for a cheap and satisfactory 
substitute that the 
time opportune ‘for American 
manufacturers of cottonseed oil to give this 


for ghee, so present 


seems very 
matter their attention, and perhaps send ex- 
perts here to investigate the situation thor- 
oughly in all its commercial aspects. 

Although it might seem almost an absurd- 
ity that India, which exports enormous quan- 
tities of cotton seed to Europe every year, 
besides using an immense amount at home 
for feeding to cattle, should ever become a 
large importer of cottonseed oil, nevertheless, 
it is doubtful if for a long time to come this 
country could develop the industrial efficiency 
to manufacture successfully on a great scale 
a satisfactory substitute for ghee from its 
own cotton Moreover, the difficulties 
connected with a cottonseed oil industry in 
India itself would probably always be greater 
than those that attend such industry in the 
United States, mainly because the Indian seed 
is not so satisfactory to work with. 

In 1997 Mr. R. C. Whitenack, an American 
citizen who was formerly economic adviser 
to the government of the State of Baroda, 
made test the 
parative merits of Indian and American seed. 


seed. 


some investigations to com- 


He reported that the Indian seed is smaller 
and fuzzier, and therefore more difficult to 
manipulate. The percentage of oil was found 
to be lighter and that of hulls heavier. From 
the Department of Commerce, at Washing- 
ton, he was furnished with the following 
analysis of average results obtained from In- 
dian seed and from American seed: 


Items. American. Indian. 
Weight of seed, grains..... 11.9 4.5 
Percentage of meats....... 55.0 45.0 
Percentage of hulls........ 45.0 55.0 
Percentage of oil in meats. 21.4 18.0 

In the actual extraction of oil from seed 
American manufacturers also have the ad- 


vantage of operating with greater economy 
than would probably be possible for a long 
time in India, as they are thoroughly experi- 
enced, use up-to-date machinery, which they 
fully understand, and carry on the industry 
on the big scale necessary to produce the best 
financial results. 


Previous Reports on India. 

My report on the “Cottonseed Industry of 
India,” published in Daily Consular and Trade 
Reports for September 12, 1913, discussed the 
general uses of Indian cottonseed, both for 
purposes of local use and for export, and 
showed that the not ex- 
ported is mainly fed to cattle with all its 
A further 
report published in Daily Consular and Trade 
Reports for November 21, 1913, on “Cotton- 


Indian cottonseed 


indigestible excess of oil wasted. 


seed substitute for ghee in India,” presented 
a suggestion of Mr. Frederick Noel-Paton, 
director general of commercial intelligence for 
the Government of India, to the effect that 
the erection of mills in India for preparing 
a cottonseed oil that could be used as a sub- 
stitute for clarified butter or ghee, might 
furnish a favorable opportunity for Ameri- 
can enterprise in India. 

A third report entitled “Cottonseed Oil In- 
published June 25, 1914, 
set out the reasons why past attempts in 
this direction in India had not been altogether 
successful, the chief one being that the Eng- 


dustry in Mysore,” 


lish machinery which had been used was de- 
fective. But the point was made that the 
pioneers in the industry in India had ap- 
parently created a market for cottonseed oil, 
and that complete solution of all technical 
problems, perhaps by the introduction of up- 
to-date American machinery, might make the 
future position of the industry quite pros- 


perous. 
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These previous reports have indicated that 
an opinion is growing in India to the effect 
that considerable economic good might be 
brought about through the development of 
Indian cotton seed for 
supplying oil to be used as a substitute for 


mills to make use of 


ghee, the prices of which have been advanc- 
ing in recent years beyond the purchasing 
ability of the greater part of the population. 
The purpose of this report is to consider the 
feasibility of the pushing of American cot- 
tonseed oil in India by American manufac- 
turers themselves. If they should be success- 
ful it is not believed here that they would 
injure any Indian cottonseed mills already 
about to start, but the con- 
trary would probably aid in so extending the 
uses of cottonseed oil here that all interests 
connected with the industry would benefit. 


started, or on 


Attempts to Import Cottonseed Oil. 

As to previous attempts to import cotton- 
seed oil into India, it is said that a leading 
Bombay capitalist and promoter of enter- 
prises of an industrial nature imported a 
large quantity by way of trial a few years 
ago, but as the oil at that time was a novelty 
in the Indian market the experiment failed. 
Lately the consulting chemist of the Bom- 
bay Technical Laboratory has been in com- 
munication with a Continental firm with a 
view to importing some cottonseed oil to test 
the present local market for it. 

In answer to an inquiry a well-known firm 
of local merchants replied that they had been 
trying for some time to introduce cottonseed 
oil and other vegetable substances here as a 
substitute for ghee, but so far there had been 
no practical results, the chief reason being 
the exceedingly conservative attitude of the 
masses of people against any innovations, 
particularly in the line of food. They said 
also that it was their experience that the 
prices of such substitutes do not as a rule 
offer inducement to 
take up with their use. 


sufficient consumers to 

The principal of the Government Agricul- 
tural College at Poona, Bombay Presidency, 
when questioned as to the possibility of ship- 
oil to India to 
make vegetable ghee, and as to whether he 


ping American cottonseed 
thought the conservatism of the people would 
prove an insuperable barrier in the matter, 
He 
for some time given special study not onl) 
to the subject of cottonseed but also to that 
of milk products and especially ghee, and 


expressed an encouraging opinion. has 


has been a strong advocate of cottonseed oil 


mills for India. He said that there would un- 





doubtedly be a very considerable demand and 
ultimately 
from cottonseed oil if it were put on the 
market by an enterprising firm, as India is 


a very large one for ghee made 


waiting for a good vegetable material to re- 
place ghee as now made. 

In view of the fact that cottonseed press- 
ing is now being taken up as an industry in 
India, he did not know whether there would 


be any chance for American cottonseed oil 
to come in and compete successfully, and said 
the matter would want very close investiga- 
But the de- 
mand, he said, is here, and only wants culti- 
He pointed out that 


only a few months ago a 


tion from the commercial side. 


vating and developing. 
leading Bombay 
firm had put some cottonseed ghee on the 
market experimentally, and it was taken at 
once and freely. 
much lower than those of genuine ghee, as 


Although the prices were 


must naturally be the case, yet nevertheless 
they returned good profits. He did not think 
that the conservatism of the people would 
long be a barrier if cottonseed oil were prop- 
erly exploited, as the price of genuine ghee 
has now reached an almost prohibitive figure 
for the lower middle classes. 
Prices of Ghee and Edible Oils. 

As the Indian prices, not only for ghee but 
also for locally produced cottonseed oil, also 
cocoanut, mustard and gingelly oil used as 
edibles, must be considered by American 
manufacturers of cottonseed oil to enable 
them to determine whether it is worth their 
while to enter the Indian market, the follow- 
ing information on this subject will be of in- 
terest: 

According to the Indian Merchants’ Cham- 
ber and Bureau at Bombay, the present (June 
26) prices of ghee in this city are as follows, 
* Pure 


per maund of 28 pounds: Porebunder 


*Tho 


term ‘‘maund’’ in India is a measure of 
weight, but the number of pounds it contains varies 
widely with different articles and in different lo- 
calities. 


ghee, $6.16; pure Hathras ghee, $5.51, and 
pure Jafrabadi or Deshi ghee, $4.70 to $5.02. 
The price of cottonseed oil manufactured at 
Navsari in the Bombay Presidency by the In- 
dian Cotton Oil Company, Ltd., ranges from 
$2.43 to $2.59 per maund of 28 pounds. 

The Director of Commercial Intelligence of 
the India Government at Calcutta has sup- 
plied, at my request, statistics which show 
the general rise in the prices of ghee during 
the last three years or so. The figures show 
the annual average wholesale prices of ghee 
in Caleutta for 1911, 1912 and 1913, and the 
first four months of 1914, and are as follows 


of 822/7 Yellowish— 


maund pounds: 


per Sos o/i 

1911, $14.19: 1912, $14.92; 1913, $17.03; first 
four months of 1914, $15.61. White—1911, 
$14.75: 1912, $16.05; 1913, $17.92; first four 


months of 1914, $16.05. The price in 1911 is 
estimated to have been about 70 per cent. 
higher than in 1890. 

The Director of Commercial Intelligence 
also supplied the present quotations (June) 
for edible oils per bazaar maund of 822/7 
pounds: Cocoanut oil, $5.51 to $8.11; mustard 
oil, $5.02 to $5.51; gingelly oil, $7.29@9.08. 
He says that these oils may be used in place 
of ghee for culinary purposes, but there is no 
oil in India which will serve as a complete 
substitute; that is, which may be eaten with 
rice, as butter or melted butter (ghee) is 
eaten. 

In a pamphlet on Indian cotton seed issued 
in 1908 by the Director of Commercial Intelli- 
gence, it was stated, in connection with the 
demand for a ghee substitute, that a reason- 
able estimate of the number of people in 
India who were making use of ghee as an 
article of food would include about a quarter 
total population of approximately 
300,000,000, and that the average consumption 


of the 


of those using ghee was estimated at about 
8 pounds per head per annum, or in all about 
267,000 tons. 


It was suggested. however, that 
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possibly the consumption per head among 
those who use ghee might really prove on in- 
vestigation to be much higher. In the case of 
the army the daily ration was 2 ounces, which 
made an aggregate of 45 pounds per year fo1 
each man. 

If one-fourth of the population used ghee 
and consumed only one-half as much as the 
army ration, the total consumption must ex- 
ceed 750,000 tons. In Bombay City, where 
ghee was subject to octroi duties, so that 
fuirly accurate figures were available, it ap- 
peared that the consumption by the whole 
population 12.17 
The said that a 


substitute, if made from Indian cotton 


amounted to pounds per 


head. director wholesome 


ghee 


seed by a process which the people knew to 


be inoffensive to their prejudices, would ap- - 


peal to a large proportion of the remaining 
225,000,000 inhabitants, who at present rates 


can not afford to use ghee. 


Composition, Manufacture and Sale of Ghee. 


For the enlightenment of American manu- 
facturers, of cottonseed oil whe may not al- 
ready know the nature of the substance called 
ghee, which is such an important article of 
food in this country, it may be explained that 
ghee is clarified butter or butter heated for 
about 12 hours, until the greater part of its 
moisture has evaporated. Ghee is used for all 
purposes for which butter is used in Europe 
or America, such as the cooking of meat, 
fish, vegetables, curries, rice, etc., and in the 
preparatioy of sweetmeats, and it is also 
eaten upcooked with bread and rice. With 
the poor it is a luxury for feast days, and 
ordinarily its place is taken by sweet vege- 
table oils. 

The ordinary ghee of the Indian bazaars 
is principally derived from buffalo milk. One 
quart of buffalo milk yields about 3 ounces 
of ghee, while the same quantity of cow’s 
milk may afford only about one-half that 
quantity, or, with extra fine qualities, per- 
haps three-fourths. Ghee from goat’s milk is 
very inferior, owing to its disagreeable odor, 
while that of sheep’s milk is often spoken of 
as superior even to buffalo butter. 

In the process of clarification the butter 
The 
heating causes the oil to rise to the surface, 
while the refuse, mostly casein, settles below 
as a sediment. 


loses about 25 per cent. of its weight. 


Too much heating is said to 
give the ghee an acid taste, while imperfect 
heating renders it liable to putrefaction. The 
ghee as sold in the market is usually under- 
cooked, owing to the loss in weight which 
If the 
ghee is carefully inclosed in skins while still 


takes place when it is fully cooked. 


hot it may be preserved for many years with- 
out the aid of salt or other preservatives. 
Formerly all ghee was packed in earthen 
jars, or for transport to a distance in leath- 
ern cases, but in recent years old American 
kerosene oil tins have been chiefly employed 
for this 


purpose. The chief ghee-producing 


tracts in India are the United Provinces, Ben- 
gal, Rajputana, Central India and the Punjab. 
By far the greater proportion of the ghee 
produced is consumed locally, and the article 
seldom or never appears in trade returns 
The chief articles used in mixing with ghee 
are vegetable oils, such as cocoanut, ground- 
nut, cotton, safflower, poppy, sesamum, nigei 
and kokam. These are all harmless enough, 
though cheaper than ghee; but injurious oils 


are also said to be used. The simplest method 


THE 









NATIONAL 





of ascertaining adulteration and of purifying 
the ghee at the same time is to bring a given 
quantity to a boil, and then dash cold water 
on it. The oil will rise to the surface and 
part from its admixtures. 

2, 


——e—_— 


COTTON OIL IS NOT CONTRABAND. 

Continuing its policy of making a complete 
code for regulation of shipments of American 
products, not only to neutral, but to bellig- 
countries, the State Department at 
Washington has announced a decision relat- 
This dec- 
laration, in effect, is that American trade in 


erent 
ing to exports of cottonseed oil. 


cottonseed oil in neutral bottoms is not sub- 
ject to seizure or detention, not only when 
neutral 
shipped to Germany, if not intended for mili- 


cestined for countries, but when 
tary uses. 
The 


mere matter of cottonseed oil, and lays down 


Solicitor’s opinion goes beyond the 


the principle that cotton is non-contraband 


and is not subject to seizure, even when 
shipped to a beligerent country, provided 
it is on American or other neutral ships. 
Therefore there is no impediment to the ship- 
ment of American cotton to Hamburg, con- 


signed to German spinners. 








Cottonseed Products Associations. 


INTER STATE COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 

President, C. L. Ives, New Bern, N. C. 

Vice-President, J. J. Culbertson, Paris, Tex. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Robt. Gibson, Dallas, Texas. 





ALABAMA COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
President, T. J. Kidd, Birminghar. 
Vice-President, J. W. Radney, Roanoke. 
Secretary-Treasurer, C. E. McCord, Prattville. 





ARKANSAS COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 
President, E. S. Ready, Helena. 
Vice-I’resident, J. P. Faucette, Argenta. 
Secretary-Treasurer, P. F. Cleaver, Arkadelphia. 





NORTH CAROLINA COTTON SEED 
CRUSHFRS’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, C. A. Johnson, Tarboro. 
Vice-President, N. E. Edgerton, Selma. 
Secretary, H. A. White, Greenville, N. C. 
Treasurer, F. C. Dunn, Kinston, N. C. 


GEORGIA COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
President, FP. D. McCarley, Atlanta. 
Vice-President, E. C. Ponder, Rutledge. 
Secretary-Treasurer, EK. P. Chivers, Atlanta. 








LOUISIANA COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 
President, J. W. Vogler, Alexandria. 
Vice-President, W. P. Hayne, Boyce. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Bryan Bell, New Orleans. 
MISSISSIPPI COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 
President, J. B. Perry, Grenada. 
Vice-President, W. H. Madden, Yazoo City. 
Secretary-Treasurer, H. C. Forrester, Meridian. 


OKLAHOMA COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
President, A. G. Eakins, Shawnee. 
Vice-President, Geo. H. Walker, Muskogee. 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. M. Aydelotte, Oklahoma 
City. 





SOUTH CAROLINA COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 

President. Johu T. Stevens, Kershaw. 

Vice-President, F. H. Hendrix, Leesville. 

Secretary, B. F. Taylor, Columbia. 

Assistant Secretary, W. B. West, Columbia. 


TEXAS COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
President, Patrick Grogan, Houston. 
Vice-President, B. W. Couch, Fort Worth. 
Secretary, Robert Gibson, Dallas. 
Treasurer, J. A. Underwood, Honey Grove. 
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PHILIPPINE POULTRY PRODUCTS. 

The consumption of eggs in the Philippine 
Islands is remarkably large. There are no 
statistics from which to compute the number 
of chickens annually raised in the islands, 
but the total is great. Throughout the coun- 
try, remote from the larger port cities, chick- 
ens and eggs form a considerable portion of 
the diet of the people who can afford more 
than rice and fish, says Daily Consular and 
Trade Reports. 

The native chickens are small and more like 


bantams than the larger European and 
American breeds. The eggs produced are 


therefore much smaller than those laid by 
American hens. But the native hen is a good 
layer, and the country produces a large num- 
ber of eggs in proportion to the hens kept. 

In spite of the shortage of eggs in the 
country and the yearly necessity of import- 
ing millions of dozens, more attention is 
given to raising cocks than to breeding hens. 
The fact that no Filipino of the common class 
regards himself equipped for living without 
at least one male chicken explains why the 
islands, although raising so many chickens, 
still import eggs. As in all cock fighting 
countries, the fighting bird in the Philippines 
is a personal pet which the owner carries 
about during practically every idle moment 
of the day and on which he lavishes enough 
care to raise many laying hens. 

In recent years attempts have been made 
to introduce larger breeds of chickens inte 
the islands, but with only moderate success 
The imported breeds require much greater 
care and are less able to endure their en- 
vironment when left to shift for themselves, 
as is generally the case with native hens. 
Several attempts have been made recently by 
Americans and Europeans to raise chickens 
and eggs for the Manila market, but with- 
out great success. The difficulty has been 
that these experimenters have used imported 
breeds in order to have larger eggs, and the 
fowls have not done well, being more sub- 
ject to disease than the native varieties. 

It is difficult to get fresh eggs in the mar- 
ket in any of the larger centers of popula- 
tion. In Manila most of the eggs on the 
market are imported from China. Of these 
from 20 to 40 per cent. are unusable. Eggs 
retail at 15 to 25 cents a dozen, according 
to circumstances. Eggs known to be fresh 
sell for 25 to 50 cents a dozen. 

Chickens are usually retailed alive and sell 
for 20 to 50 cents each, according to size; 
they are seldom sold by weight. 

So far as can be learned, there are no in- 
cubators used in the islands. Certainly none 
are on the market, except as they may be 
ordered direct from abroad. 

Ducks are raised to some extent and a few 
Duck eggs are rarely found in the 
that is, 
the point of hatching, boiled, a form in which 


geese. 
market except as “balutes”; eggs on 
eggs are commonly eaten by the Filipinos. 
They are sold for lunches at all railway sta- 


tions and at other points where crowds 
gather. 
-fo-—— 


WHY-NOT KEEP A FILE? 

Is there something you want too know 
badly, that you remember reading in The 
National Provisioner. but vou can’t recall the 
date? Get a binder and keep your copies of 
the paper, and then you'll have it handy and 
won't have to waste time writing for it. Our 
new binder costs but $1. Ask us about it. 
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THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 
Lard in New York. 


New York, October 23.—Market steady. 
Western steam, $11; Middle West, $10.50@ 


10.60; city steam, 103%,@10%4c. nom.; refined 


Continent, $11.60; South American, $11.80; 
Brazil, kegs, $12.80; compound, 6%@7c. 


nom, 
Marseilles Oils. 

Marseilles, October 23.—Copra fabrique, 100 
fr.; copra edible, 103 fr.; peanut fabrique, 
76% fr.; edible, —. 

Liverpool Produce Market. 
Liverpool, October 23.—(By Cable.)—Beef, 
extra India mess, —; pork, prime mess, 
shoulders, square, 70s. 3d.; New York, 68s. 
6d.; picnic, 57s. 9d.; hams, long, 73s. 6d.; 
American cut, Bacon, Cumberland cut, 
73s.; long clear, 77s. 9d.; short backs, 68s.; 
bellies, clear, 77s. 9d. Lard, spot prime, 5ls. 
6d.; American refined contract, 53s. 3d. 28-Ib. 


67s. 


boxes, 54s. Lard (Hamburg), nominal. Tal- 
low, prime city, 28s. 3d.; choice, 31s. 6d. 
Cheese, Canadian finest white, new, 72s. Tal- 


low, Australian (at London), 28s. 6d. 


—— -ee . 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS. 
Provisions. 


The market was strong and higher on 
better demand for product and very heavy 





exports this week from New York. Said 
exports were of about record proportions 
largely for Denmark. 

Stearine. 


The market is very quiet with values about 
steady at 8% @9c. for oleo. 


Tallow. 


The market is quiet at the decline with 
city quoted at 64s. and specials 654, @6%4c. 


Cottonseed Oil. 

There was further pressure on the market 
with values showing further recessions to 
new low records. 

Market closed 1 to 10 points decline. Sales, 
14,500 bbls. Spot oil, $4.80@4.90. Crude, 
Southeast, $3.73@3.80. Closing quotations on 
futures: October, $4.80@4.87; November, 
$4.86@4.88; December, $4.93@4.95; January, 
$5.04@5.05; February, $5.10@5.13; March, 
$5.27@5.29; April, $5.36@5.38; May, $5.53@ 
5.54; good off oil, $4.50@4.88; off oil, $4.50@ 
4.88; red off oil, $4.50@4.88; winter oil, $5 
bid; summer white oil, $5 bid. 


—— %e-__—_ 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports of beef 
for the week up to October 23, 1914, show 
that exports from that country were as fol- 
lows: To Europe, 91,789 quarters; to North 
America, 29,769 quarters. The previous 
week’s exports were as follows: To Europe. 
91.789 quarters; to North America, 29,769 
quarters. 


— 


FRIDAY’S LIVESTOCK MARKETS. 
Chicago, October 23.—Hog market slow and 
a shade higher. Bulk of prices, $7.20@7.50; 
mixed, $7@7.70; heavy, $6.95@7.65; rough, 
heavy, $6.95@7.10; Yorkers, $7.35@7.45; pigs, 
$4.25@7; cattle slow and weak; beeves, $6.15 
@10.80; cows and heifers, $3.20@8.60; Texas 








steers, $5.90@6.90; stockers and _ feeders, 
$4.90@7.80; Western, ¢ Sheep 
market steady; native, § Western, 
$5.25@6.05; yearlings, $5.60@6.50; lambs, 


$6.10@7.85; Western, $6.25@7.85. 

Sioux City, October 23.—Hogs steady, at 
$6.90@7.05. 

Buffalo, October 23.—Hogs strong; 6.400 on 
sale at $7.85@7.90. 

Kansas City, October 23.- 
$6.90@ 7.45. 


—Hogs steady, at 


South Omaha, October 23.—Hogs steady, at 
$6.75 @7.20. 

St. Joseph, October 23. 
$7.10@7.40. 


-Hogs steady, at 


Louisville, October 23.—Hogs higher, at 
$7.20@7.55. 
Indianapolis, October 23.—Hogs lower, at 


$7.50@7.60. 


fo —— 


PACKERS’ PURCHASES 
Purchases of livestock by packers at principal cen- 
ters for the week ending Saturday, October 17, 1914, 
are reported as follows: 






Chicago. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
eR as casos casos 6.280 6,200 9,111 
ge eo 7.510 21,000 25,705 
Dare Ge OR ecb esewcas cco 4.567 10.600 34,498 
Speer. Ge bias bscdeuss 5.400 5.100 11,940 
G. H. Hammond Co...... 2.060 6,100 ace 

Libby, MeNeill & Libby... 2.406 
Total (complete) . 33,669 87,738 95,112 


Western Packing & Provision Co., 8.800 hogs: In- 
dependent Packing Co., 5,700 hogs; Anglo-American 
Provision Co., 4.700 hogs: Boyd, Lunham & Co., 4,500 
hogs: Roberts & Oake, 4.400 hogs: Brennan Packing 
Co., 5,000 hogs; Miller & Hart. 3.000 hogs: others, 
6.200 hogs. 


Kansas City. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheen. 
Aveeete 1 GR. oc ccccccceees 7,980 14,020 6,665 
Fowler Packing Co........ 446 aise 1,975 
ae Be TE aos cneen cd ents 5,899 6.215 6,420 
Se Oe Wl, bas ncn swenee 10.302 9,786 9,216 
Cudahy Packing Co....... 4.083 6,815 5,024 
err 6.886 6.963 2,801 
Schwartz, Bolen & Co.... 112 6,520 ees 
Re eer 899 307 1,518 
REE) ca tieniusiuetas-e curs 169 583 71 


Callahan, 37 cattle; Campbell Bros. & Co., 133 hogs; 
Heil Packing Co., 780 hogs; Independent Packing Co.. 
637 .cattle: Kingan & Co., 576 hogs: S. Kraus, 590 
eattle; I. Mever, 233 cattle: John Morrell & Co., 499 
cattle: M. Rice. 2.140 hogs: E. Storm, 26 cattle; 
Tnited Dressed Beef Co., 52 cattle; Wolf Packing Co., 
123 cattle. 


Omaha. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
pe ere 2.259 2.694 7.085 
2 Ree 4.401 3.826 19 815 
Cudahy Packing Co....... 3.558 5.038 9.792 
ee ree 3,810 5,994 18,815 
SE ES. Sh sco stsne'e 492 
i. FS eee a 1,225 ee 
DE SOs G Sores h8eukas 19.051 82,668 


Lincoln Packing Co., 59 cattle: South Omaha Pack- 
ing Co., 33 cattle; John Morrell & Co., 22 cattle. 


St. Louis, 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheen. 
Morris & Co. eaten 7.212 6.900 1,166 
re ee Rs a ke check wea 8.158 7.782 8.726 
Avmeeee & OB. ccccccccccs 8.679 £.313 3,350 
St. Tonis Dressed Reef Co. 422 : as 
Indeperdent Packing Co... 994 ee 
East Side Packing Co..... 220 2.219 
J. H. Belz Provision Co... 14 1,458 
Heil Packing Co.......... 471 
Krey Packing (Co. ....... 10 1.573 
Carondelet Packing Co.... 17 873 
Sartorius Packing Co...... g 466 sis 
EE 5. stosieetr tin tapes een 3.570 27,719 1,348 

St. Joseph. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
nn ee 4°00 11.175 4.681 
Hammond Packing Co.... 1.500 6.601 1,138 
ee 1,7 4,894 775 
United Dressed Beef Co... £9 ose eee 
WE. Was Seubas oh uae canes 1,990 

Sioux City. 

Cathe Hogs. Sheep. 
ee eee 1.247 FRO apie 
Cudahy Packing Co....... 1,912 5.094 
T. M. Sinclair & Co...... 105 188 
GG: | dott suave ckoncea 9.511 340 


R. Frrni Packing Co., 178 cattle; Parker, Webb & 
Co., 234 hogs: The John Tayton Co., 272 hogs; Statter 
& Co., 102 cattle: J. E. Decker & Son, 196 hors: J. T 
Brennan & Co., 73 cattle: Poth Packing Co.. 123 hogs: 
Sacks Dressed Beef Co.. 27 cattle. 


—— 


NEW YORK LIVE STOCK 


WEEKLY RECEIPTS TO OCTORER 19. 1914. 





Sheen and 





Beeves. Calves. lam's 
OW TOE 2 cicicdes . USSR ROB RR 
Jersey Citw ...... 2... & 794 2.759 19.589 
Certrsl] Urton ....... . 2.996 387 14.191 
Tehich Valley ......... 2,206 ann 900 200 
err 105 
co ep OOO 14.49% 6.587 28.212 
Totals last week.......19,833 5.380 31.99% 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTRES 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1914, 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
CME. ok vnc Sn ccmsacces £00 11,000 1,000 
IUD. os bined casese 2,000 1,000 
EY Seb sce we tveecddecasad 4,000 
ae” ee ¢suesne’s |, Ae 4,000 3,500 
eee 300 3,000 100 
Va . See 1,000 2.000 
_ a RRS are 2,200 900 200 
Geiemome CH onc cccccccs 100 200 
PE NE. waddcveteuudee 1,000 500 300 
Milwaukee .......... seese 10 1,721 50 
NE Siva dnde.doaile~aeane 100 12,000 
WEE. oka cacuencekattccue 1,100 
EE WS soe oNsaen . 350 2.000 3800 
oe ee Riek 450 
Indianapolis ..... 200 7,000 
Pittsburgh ...... 3,000 1,000 
| eee 300 2,400 200 
wa poles s oavleoe 1,250 4,000 1,600 
Cleveland ...... satetek es 60 1,000 1,000 
WOW TE nica csenss a Pr 567 5,856 990 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1914. 
Chicage .~.i.ce.s. : . 80,000 36,000 38,000 
Kansas City ............. 35,000 8,000 7,000 
NEE cio sicced ped vic iaiye<tcares 16,000 4,000 47,000 
coe CA re 3,100 10,300 1,900 
ME waewseovesceoee 4,500 4,000 1,000 
ME ere 5,500 2,000 2,500 
8, eee 9,600 6,300 9,000 
Oklahoma City ........... 1,500 1,000 1,000 
cise, «btli.s to ace, OEE Cee 7,000 2,300 2.000 
i ee 10 1,445 100 
aE ere £,800 1,700 300 
RE i icad acsciredcnatars 5,100 6,000 250 
SE, 504.0 6.50 sive aewe bares 300 
ES LAG 0s hn 43:0: 5a aceoen 194 
II 6 556 wc oe-ecaleioced 800 5,000 
o.).!l Seer: Cl 11,000 7,500 
bo ng, CC CRO Ce 3,900 3,600 400 
RIE Miataaln aah ase tinletciwies 5,600 23.500 10,000 
SEE  was@inkine'sacee 700 5,990 3,000 
Pe SE Gaineaeessoe wes 5,692 8,660 10,300 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1914. 
MIDS ive iin da itt acing ial 8,000 21,000 28,000 
e.g es ee 17,000 19,000 2,000 
ee eer 7,000 5,000 31,000 
IEA pin :s6 dono urs gle'e 9,900 12,100 2,700 
We A SK nGlwienead sews 3,200 ¥, 4,000 
UN hic 5, dG wbientcen 500 2,000 1,000 
"Eee 4,000 6.100 6,2 
Oklahoma City .......... 1,800 2,600 
SCID ine cc awiwiess 4,200 1,500 100 
EE na mae 1,927 500 
EE dinuw hice Oeiiw cand 150 639 50 
ME cGanbse'es vaeuesneee 2,900 1,900 9,400 
WY abou ss sbbaabeeces 1,000 
ae 650 
SE 0 GAG i 'a:.5n0 aa eca neste ,500 
a ee eee T77 
EE. Gv vxeencduwaes 900 9,000 
oe eee 3,000 1,000 
mace an, RCE ee re 500 3.271 700 
INE 25:05 155 4 ose alone nae 700 4,500 J 
En 2,840 16,184 15,974 
on ee 60 2.000 1,000 
DO MEE dacesddcwdwaceon 855 1,156 5,150 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1914. 
DG? ebdbinesceseedan cua 19,000 31,000 32,000 
I IIT. Gia cdewicnsered 9,000 10,000 9,000 
NE bbe dweeaennsscehedon 6.000 4.000 30,000 
Si ere £,200 £,500 2,800 
Se ee eee 1,500 £,000 500 
Coren. re ee 1,500 2,800 3800 
Serer 3,600 6,600 700 
Oklahoma City .....cccce. £00 1,100 
a. Saar 5,000 100 
BI a Sin ode seweebad 10 50 
OSs oer eee 1,300 18,000 
Mack Sodcowak tewauted 
aes 250 345 
SEE Sisendudavesex dcoes 
MEE Sintenccig salwar eetesan 
WN whikcians odaaenmien-s 
ne £00 
SUL, -eewivésuccacéve 1,000 
SEED “n-d0 6 600 sectnenn 7 300 
eee 800 3,000 
SIN rs. 4 0 5.48 o0ie enon 100 3,000 
WN Ge Stacnied ewes 2,750 7,024 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1914 
Re i Tee 5,000 20.000 24,000 
a eee 4.000 6.000 6,000 
co rT rere 2.600 3,500 2,000 
i eee 5,500 6 1,600 
es ME oss Ganev ces t ews 1,600 s 1,000 
_. 3. Eee 500 2 
tt SERRE ae 2 
TIPE 730 i ot a-0s wo bie o's 2 
IE. ccira rattan s-sielstas FF 
ee 3.3 
eR SR ir 1,! 
Wichita 1,556 
Indianapolis 7. 
EL» orn:s-ninaéon'eewees 1,900 4,361 1,100 
on i eT 700 3,200 1,600 
Cleveland ........ 2.000 
SOE De «4 eben dsusase 2,112 4,000 3,630 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1914. 
CD Sic eee séwevcneccs 2,500 17,000 12,000 
Kansas City 1,500 6,000 1,000 
Ee 1,200 3.500 4,500 
i ae 3.000 7,000 5 
a a ea 200 4.500 200 
ie SA eee ee 200 2.500 1,000 
i WR oe Ee 1,800 1,000 
South St. Paul ......... +. 1,400 4,000 6,000 
Oklahoma City ..... ; 4M) 1,700 











CHICAGO 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from The 
National Live Stock Commission Co.) 
Union Stock Yard, Chicago, Oct. 7. 

Monday’s unexpected heavy run of 30,000 
cattle included about 10,000 Westerns. The 
quality of the native contingent suggested 
liquidation, which in many instances appeared 
to be premature, as the supply of cattle in- 
cluded very few choice to prime beeves, but 
consisted largely of grass tat, short-fed and 
the medium to pretty fair kinds, and the trade 
ruled extremely dull and anywhere from 15 
@25e. lower, least loss being on the good 
cattle. 

Tuesday’s run of 7,850 cattle included 3,000 
Westerns and a liberal sprinkling of “she” 
stuff and stockers and feeders. The market 
ruled very slow and draggy at Monday’s de- 
cline, there being plenty of holdovers, many 
of which were not shown at all, being held 
with the expectation of some recovery in the 
market on Wednesday, but buyers displayed 
little interest and the market was very dull 
and slow. 

Wednesday’s run of 18,500 cattle included 
about 3,000 Westerns, and the three days’ 
receipts totaled 46,500 head, or the same as 
we had for the corresponding period a week 
ago. The trade developed into a strong mar- 
ket on the cattle selling above 10c., but they 
are very scarce and cut but little figure with 
the general market, and the rank and file 
of the offerings sold fully steady at the recent 
severe decline. Quality and finish is a scarce 
article, and the bulk of the receipts recently 
have been made up of “near beef” and scads 
of medium, short-fed and grass-fat steers, 
evidencing either forced liquidation, lack of 
faith in the future of the market or a wide- 
spread desire to clean up before bad weather 
sets in. The recent serious decline in prices 
on everything but the best cattle make it a 
little more likely that we will have a decent 
trade up until the 15th of November. This 
week’s surprisingly heavy run of Western 
“rangers,” which will total about 17,000, is 
probably the final clean-up and the “beginning 
of the end,” and with the Westerns out of 
the way the low-priced natives will have to 
fill the gap, which ought to have a salutary 
effect upon the trade in general, and on the 
choice to prime beeves we expect to see a 
well-sustained market up to and including the 
first 10 days of December. There will be the 
usual dull market a week or two before 
Thanksgiving (November 26), because of poul- 
try competition. 

This week’s heavy run of cattle included a 
liberal percentage of butcher stuff; also plenty 
of light killing steers on the grass-fat and 
short-fed order, which could only result in a 
lowering of values, especially on the medium 
kinds of cows and heifers, of which there are 
acres in the yards at the present time, and 
they show 20@35c. decline for the week. Any- 
thing in the “she” stuff line selling about 5c. 
per Ib. has suffered the decline referred to, 
the only exception being choice light heifers 
on the yearling order, which are very scarce 
and meet with a good demand from all 
sources. Canners and cutters and bulls have 
suffered the least loss, being only 10@l15c. 
lower this week, and the well-sustained trade 
on anything in the “she” stuff line selling 
under 5c. per lb. is because of the big orders 
the packing outfits have for canned beef for 
the “warring countries” of Europe. After 
such a severe decline there ought to be some 
recovery in the market, and if a recovery 
is to take place believe it will be during the 
next 10 to 20 days. 

teceipts of hogs on Wednesday were esti- 
mated around 27,000. Market opened weak 
with a few hogs on the first round selling a 
little lower, but before the day was out mar- 
ket settled down to about a steady trade, 
especially on the weighty grades. Quite a 
numerous sypply of light and underweight 
light mixed stuff move slowly on a little 
lower basis than Tuesday, especially light- 
weight stuff running down to pig weights. 
The choice light shipping grades and prime 
medium-weight butchers sold mostly in a 
range of $7.40@7.55, while the good weight 
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mixed and medium weight grades on the 
mixed order sold largely in a range of $7.25@ 
7.40, with the underweight light mixed and 
mixed packing hogs of strong weight largely 
in a range of $7.10@7.25; pigs largely in a 
range of $6@6.75. We have had quite a se- 
vere decline in prices the past ten days, and 
while we look for a good reasonable supply 
from now on, we feel that the hogs are get- 
ting down to a basis where they will show 
more stability and are in hopes the big end 
of the decline is over with, but with money 
matters very tight in the country and the 
good crop of hogs in sight we really believe 
they will work some lower yet before bot- 
tom is reached. We look to see the heavy- 
weight classes in better favor and the light 
grades get down on a level with the heavier 
grades. 

The sheep and lamb branch of the trade 
has gathered a little strength since the open- 
ing of the week. Receipts have been more 
moderate than for some time past, and each 
day’s arrivals have been well cleaned up by 
noon. Indications point to lighter runs from 
the range country, which will be an incentive 
to increase shipments from local districts. 
This week’s arrivals have contained a much 
larger proportion of native stock, and slaugh- 
terers will need to turn to natives from now 
on for a large portion of their requirements. 
Feeders continue to buy freely of such stock 
as is suitable to go back to the country on 
feeding account, and the present range of 
values on all grades of killers and feeders 
must be considered as quite satisfactory, gen- 
eral conditions taken into consideration. 
Withal the outlook is encouraging, and there 
is nothing in the situation that would seem 
to warrant hurrying stock to market that is 
not well finished. 

2, 


——*e-_—_- 


KANSAS CITY 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

Kansas City Stock Yards, Oct. 20, 1914. 

Cattle loading in the range country con- 
tinues at a lively rate, receipts yesterday 
amounting to 32,000 head, not counting the 
4,000 calves that arrived, and the supply to- 
day is 17,000. The run includes large num- 
bers of yearlings and stock calves from West 
Texas and New Mexico, a comparatively small 
number of cows from there, and a good many 
middle-class beef steers from Colorado. A 
load of prime native steers brought $11 to- 
day, but outside of these quality quickly 
dropped to mediocrity. Some of the year- 
lings and calves are exceptionally well bred, 
and such find a ready outlet at very high 
prices, yearlings netting $52 a head here yes- 
terday, and heifer calves $35 a head. A vast 
number of middle-class cattle, that get no 
honorable mention in market report, sell at 
$6.25 to $7.25, part to killers and part to 
feeder buyers. A great many cattle are go- 
ing to the country, but there is a lack of 
enthusiasm about it that is probably a reflex 
of the uncertainties surrounding the financial 
situation. Normally, there would be a craze 
for stockers and feeders at present rates, 
particularly in view of the fact that another 
week or two will end heavy receipts from 
the range country. Quarantine arrivals con- 
tinue heavy, 40 carloads here today, largely 
of the clean-up variety. For one thing, much 
of the quarantine supply is of a kind that 
would not repay any expensive attention 
from owners, and it is claimed that the de- 
sirable cattle for wintering are being held 
back. The steers coming range from $5.35 
to $6.50; cows, $4.50 to $5.85. 

Hogs arrived to the number of 19,000 head 
today; market 5 to 10 lower; top $7.35; bulk 
$6.90 to $7.30. Packers paid the top price 
for heavy hogs, and order buyers also paid 
the top for sorted hogs of medium weight. 
The packers thus demonstrated their willing- 
ness to buy hogs on the present basis, with 
due respect to ordinary market influences, of 
course. The recent action of France in re- 
moving the tariff from meats is expected to 
help the pork products situation in this coun- 
try immensely. 

Sheep and lambs are strong to 10 higher 
today; receipts, 12,000 head. Range runs are 
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dwindling, and as the proportion of thin 
grades runs heavy, killers naturally have to 
compete more keenly. A few choice native 
lambs brought $7.50 today; top Westerns, 
$7.35; feeding lambs, $6.25 to $6.95; breeding 
ewes, $4.50 to $5.60. 


———_—__ 


ST. LOUIS 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
National Stock Yards, IIL, Oct. 21. 

Receipts of cattle were 40,475 this week, 
which included 15,600 on the Southern side. 
The market on all classes is decidedly lower 
throughout the various livestock centers. The 
runs for the last two weeks at all markets 
have been abnormally heavy, and all grades 
from cows to steers have been anywhere 
from 25@40c. lower for the week. The best 
price paid for beef steers was $10.40. These, 
however, were not as good as the $10.75 kind 
last week. Very few offerings sold between 
$9@10, the bulk of the steers going to scale 
at $7.50@8.75. Practically no choice heifers 
were offered. A few odd head sold around 10c. 
The bulk ranged from $6.75@8.25. Cows sold 
generally in a range of from $4@5.75. Cauner 
stock was the least effected by the decline, 
there being an exceptionally good demand for 
this kind. Oklahoma steers, of which a good 
part of the quarantine receipts were com- 
posed, sold generally a quarter lower. The 
bulk sold from $5.25@5.40. 

Hog prices have declined violently during 
the last two weeks. This week the market 
opened with a top at $7.90, and the bulk from 
$7.50@7.75. Early in the week 8c. was paid 
for prime offerings, this being the top for the 
week, then the decline came and continued 
until today, when $7.50 was paid for best of- 
ferings. Quality has been rather under the 
average, and clearances were not very good. 
Strictly choice kinds met good demand, 47,800 
hogs were received this week. 

Thirteen thousand sheep were received this 
week. Mutton sheep are about steady for 
the week. Most of the offerings going to the 
scale at $5.25. Lambs are 15@25c. higher for 
the week, the top being $8. Clearances were 
excellent on all offerings. 


———o-—_—__ 


OMAHA 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
South Omaha, Neb., October 20, 1914. 

Cattle receipts are now running somewhat 
heavier than a year ago, and buyers are tak- 
ing advantage of the fact to force prices to 
lower levels. Last week there was a 15@25c. 
drop in values, and with a further decline of 
15@25c. so far this week the market for both 
beef steers and feeders is about half a dollar 
lower than it was ten days ago. On Monday 
there were 16,775 cattle received at South 
Omaha, the heaviest run in the history of the 
yards. Scarcely any corn-fed beeves are com- 
ing and prices show a wide range. Prime 
beeves and yearlings are quoted at $9.50@ 
16.50, while short-fed and warmed up steers 
are selling as low as $6.50@7.50. Western 
grass beef sold up to $8.30, and common 
Texans down to $5.75, the big bulk of the 
fair to good steers selling to both packers and 
feeder buyers around $6.75@7.35. Cows and 
heifers have been in liberal supply, and owing 
to the heavy offerings of low grade and low- 
priced steer stock are selling at the lowest 
prices of the season. Canners find a tolerably 
free outlet at $4@5, while the bulk of the 
fair to good butcher and beef stock is selling 
around $5@5.75, and good to choice kinds at 
$6@6.50 and on up. Veal calves are about 
a quarter lower than last week, selling at 
$8@10; and bulls, stags, etc., are slow sale 
and unevenly lower at $4.60@6.30. 

In spite of rather.meager supplies of hogs 
the trend of values continues downward and 
prices are the lowest of the year. It seems 
to be simply a case of slack demand and 
bearish sentiment. All classes of buyers still 
favor the light and butcher weight hogs, and 
these sell at the top figures. although for 
the bulk of the fair to good hogs the range 
of prices is comparatively narrow. There 
were 4,600 hogs here today and the market 
was a dime lower. Tops sold at $7.15, as 
against $7.55 last Tuesday, and the bulk of 

(Continued on page 131.) 
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HIDE AND SKIN MARKETS 


(SHOE AND LEATHER REPORTER) 


The packer hide market is more active. 
Operations of the largest buyers were followed 
by smaller tanners and branded hides moved 
freely. 
liberal trading. It is thought quotations for 
stock may further. The 
slaughter is increasing on account of the big 
Native 
Light native 
cows and extreme light native steers are in 
good request. At this time there 


Prices were not advanced despite 


recede 


branded 


seasonable receipts of range cattle. 
steer and cow hides hold strong. 


is a 


pro- 
nounced distinction between the sole and 
upper leather hide situation. Light native 
steers and cows brought 19'%c., while light 
Texas steers sold at 18%c. Branded cows 
selling at 18c. while heavy native cows bring 


19'%¢. for 
condition. 


same month’s kill illustrate the 


Country hides are a shade firmer. 
Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES. 

vailed 


An active market pre- 
in packer hides, over 125,000 hides 
moved at prices the same as recently es- 
tablished on the low plane or slightly better. 
Heavy native 21@21"%e. 
have limited 
stocks and demand the top price of 21%c., 
while tanners would do a little purchasing at 
2le. were it possible to secure the goods. <A 
line of about 20,000 August to November ex- 
treme light sold at 19%c. 
Spready native steers continue quiet and are 
nominally quoted at 22@221 
current 


steers quoted at 


nominal for business. Killers 


native steers 
c. last paid for 
Available 
stocks of kosher 


2 


and forward slaughter. 


stocks are small. Eastern 
spreadies are fairly ample and these do not 
move with any degree of freedom. 


Texas steers did not sell. 


Heavy 
Killers are talking 
20c. yet for these hides, while tanners’ ideas 


are at 19@19%c. Stocks are fairly ample as 


trading has been limited of late and the 
slaughter is of fair proportions. Light and 
extreme light weights sold freely. A block 


of about 6,000 August kill moved at 18% e. 
About 25,000 addi- 
tional light and extreme light weights sold at 
184. 


and 1814c., respectively. 


and 18c., respectively. Stocks of under 


weights are considerably reduced by recent 


sales and unsold sellers are inclined to ask 


18%4¢. and 18%4c. for the two weight selec- 
tions. About 3,000 September light Texas 


steers moved at 18e. 
not sell. 


Butt branded steers did 
This selection is in limited supply 
and the slaughter is small. Last sale rates 
were at 20c. and this is usually asked. Tan- 
ners’ ideas do not exceed 19@19¥4c. Colorado 
attention about 
30,000 August to November salting selling at 
the former low rate of 18%c. 


steers received considerable 
More are said 
to be available on this basis and some packers 
are talking 18%4c. for them. Branded cows 
sold at the former low rate of 18c., involving 


15,000 September and October hides. One 
packer reported refusing a bid of 184c. for 


October salting of branded cows at one south- 
ern slaughtering point. 
were moved at 19%%c. involving about 5,000 
October and November kill. 
at this price, but stocks are limited as the 
slaughter of native cows still runs largely to 


Heavy native cows 


More are offered 


the under weights. Light native cows sold at 
1914c. to the extent of close to 30,000 August. 
September, October and November goods. One 
killer moved his entire November kill at that 


figure. Native bulls Old 


remained quiet. 


heavy average winter bulls are offered at 
LE Ue. 


would be accepted. 


and intimation given that bids at l5e. 


A bid at 14%4¢. made re- 


cently was refused for them. Current and 
ahead slaughter quoted at l7c. last paid and 
l7Yee. last paid for weights under 85 Ibs. 


Branded bulls continue quiet and range at 
15@16c. asked as to quality, salting, point of 
take-off and seller. Stocks are limited. 
COUNTRY HIDES.—Heavy steers were not 
reported sold this week. Former business was 
at l7c. for short haired lots. Available sup- 
plies are small. Heavy cows sold in connec- 
tion with buff weights to the extent of about 
3,000 hides, in Some dealers 
say they are offering out heavy cows at 163,c. 
and cannot raise a satisfactory bid. Sup- 
still of Buff 
weights sold at 17¢., some in connection with 
3,000 being involved. 
Straight buffs moved at the same rate and 
movement totaled about 2,000 hides. No num- 
ber twos were reported sold. These are con- 
sidered worth l6c. with buyers ideas about 
15%4c. The situation at outside points is 
steady at 16%4,@lic. delivered. Chicago basis 
paid for all weights of seasonable hides from 
the better sections running about one-fourth 
extremes. Heavy hides over 50 Ibs. in weight 
are selling slowly at 16%4c. delivered basis. 
Extremes moved at 18c. for a couple of cars 
of seasonable hides in original quality. 
Branded cows continue draggy. All local 
sellers have ample stocks of these hides which 
they desire to move. Asking rates range up 
to l4e. flat for country cows, while tanners 
display no interest. Bulls remain quiet. One 
dealer moved a sample lot of heavy average 
plump bulls at 14c., but the nominal market 
on carloads of straight weights is at 134%4@ 
13%4ce. These rates were the last accepted. 
Country packer bulls are quiet and quoted 
up to 14%c. asked for best quality. 
CALFSKINS sold at lower figures. <A 
couple of cars of first salted Chicago city 
varieties sold at 22c., a reduction of %4c. from 
the asking figure and a cent off from last 
trading basis. A car of outside city skins 


several sales. 


plies are fair proportions. 


heavy cows, about 


sold at 21%4c. and another went at 2lc. 
Country skins are quiet and quoted nominally 
at 1914c. for business. Packer skins are of- 


fered at 26c. for current take-off and no bids 
returned. Tanners believe bids at 25c. would 
be welcomed. Deacons quoted at 85@90c. 
nominal and light calf at $1.05@$1.10 asked. 
Kipskins remained quiet. Last sales were at 
1914c. for country run. This rate is asked on 
further lots with buyers talking a_ 1%. 
market. City kipskins last sold at 20c. and 
packers last moved at 20%c. for current 
slaughter. 

HORSE HIDES are dull. Tanners display 
but little interest in these hides and are pre- 
dicting a much lower market for the near 
future. Sellers have ample stocks and con- 
sider them worth $5; best bids are at $4.75@ 


4.90. City hides are quoted at $5.10@5.40 
nominal. No. 2 hides are quoted at the usual 


$1 reduction with ponies and glues out at 
$1.50@2 and colt skins at 50@75c. as to lots. 

HOGSKINS are quiet. Buvers are less 
anxious for small parcels and are talking 
down to 40c. for the regular country collec- 
tion with the rejected pigs and glues out at 
half price. Holders are talking 50@65c. for 
their small stocks. 


New York. 

DRY HIDES.—A good demand, sales to- 
talling 30,000 dry and wet salted. Recent ar- 
rivals of 4,800 Bogotas brought 25c. as a basis 
for Mountains. 
cans stronger. Also River Plate market. 
Cordovas reported selling at 26c. with special 
lots of best winter haired selling from 27c. 
to as high as 2914c.; 2,000 Central Americans 
brought 24¢.; 8.000 Frigorificos reported sold 





Orinocos and Central Ameri- . 
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at 18%c.. C. & F. New York. Wet salted 
Mexicans quiet with 13'%c. quoted for Coast 
varieties. A previous sale of 3,000 wet salted 
Havanas has just come to light, price 134%4c. 
The market now reported higher. Dry hides 
have advanced, Puerto Cabellos Ye., 2,100 
selling at 25c., Central Americans le. at 25c. 


CITY PACKER HIDES.—Six cars of 
August-October spready koshers reported 


sold at 2le. Four cars of November-Decem- 
ber at 20%4¢., and six cars of June-July at 
20%. There have been large sales of butt 
brands and Colorados, four cars of the former 
at 18%4c. and eleven cars of the latter at 
18%4c. Two cars of September branded also 
sold at the above rates. Native steers quiet. 
Nominal asking price 20%c. Further sales of 
spreadies were 1,800 August, 1,400 September 
at 2le.; 1,400 each November and December 
at 20%c. 1.000 September-October butt 
brands and Colorados sold at 18%4c. for both. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—Western Pennsylvania 
buffs offered at 17c. New York State hides 
25 lbs. and up, 17c. Small lots selling from 
% to %4c. less. Heavy hides firmer, but trad- 
ing light. Best southern hides now held up 
to l6c. flat. Ohio extremes quoted at 18c. 
A car of Michigan buffs sold at 17e. selected. 
400 New York State hides sold at 17c. selected 
for cows and 17%4c. for steers. 

CALFSKINS.—It is reported that there are 
about 100,000 Courland Sharron dry calf of- 
fered for December shipment via Vladivostok 
at 48c. C. & F. New York. New York Cities 
quiet with quotations at $1.80, $2.45 and 
$2.85. Outside cities and countries range from 
25 to 30c. below these figures. 


Boston. 

The western hide market is stronger and re- 
cent business reported on buff hides has added 
strength to these weights, which were some- 
what neglected the latter part of last month 
and the first of this. Sales on these weights 
have ranged from 161c. (three weeks ago) to 
17\c. for recent sales. Extremes, which are 
best of the year, have had their usual atten- 
tion considering the short supply, and are 
held at 18%4¢. for immediate shipment and 
around 1814c. for future. Domestic calfskins 
remain easy, with only small available sup- 
plies and few sales recorded. Prices are 
nominal. 


——4e = 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at the following 
centers for the week ending October 17, 1914: 
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ICE AND REFRIGEKATION 


NEW CORPORATIONS. 

Gloucester, Mass.—F. Cooney and A, Cooney 
of Gloucester have incorporated the Cape Ann 
Cold Storage Company, with a capital stock 
of $25.000. 

Johnston City, Tenn.—W. W. Romine, J. W. 
Franklin, W. M. Brown and others have in- 
corporated the Clinchfield Ice and Coal Com- 
pany, with a capital stock of $30,000. 

Walnut Springs, Tex.—The Walnut Springs 
Ice & Cold Storage Company has been incor- 
porated by J. R. Carlton, L. R. Whiteley and 
N. Green with a capital stock of $10,000. 

Dover, Del.—The Charleston Intermittent 
Vacuum Pre-Cooling Corporation of New York 
City, has incorporated under the laws of Dela- 
ware, to carry on a general refrigerating and 
pre-cooling business; capital stock $300,000. 

ICE NOTES. 

Morris, Okla.—It is reported 
Smith will build an ice plant. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—An ice plant to cost about 
$40,000 will be erected in Harrisburg. 

Chaffee, Mo.—A cold storage plant will be 
built by the Chaffee Ice and Cold Storage 
Company. 

Greenwood, Miss.—An ice and cold storage 
plant will be operated by the Delta Manufac- 
turing Company. 

Mobile. Ala.—An ice plant to cost from 
$60,000 to $70,000 will be built by the City 
Delivery Ice Company. 

Cocoanut Grove, Fla.—K. M. Hess will in- 
stall a distilled water ice plant with a daily 
capacity of 10 tons ice. 

Far Rockaway, N. Y.—A company is being 
organized by the business men of Far Rock- 
away to erect an ice plant. 

Dallas, Tex.—It is reported that Robert W. 
London will build a 50-ton ice plant in Win- 
netka Addition to Oak Cliff. 

Cedarhurst, N. Y.—The business men of 
Cedarhurst, N. Y., are organizing a company 
to build a $50,000 ice plant. 

Lexington, Ky.—An automatie cold storage 
and refrigerating plant will be installed by 
W. T. Sistrunk & Co., Mill and Vine streets. 

Cabool, Mo.—An ice and electric light plant 
will be installed in connection with the flour 
mill of the Bauch Mill & Elevator Company. 

Donaldsonville, Ga.—The city has voted 
$10,000 in bonds to establish an ice and cold 
storage plant. Mayor, W. H. Vanlandingham. 

Walnut Springs, Tex.—The Glen Rose & 
Walnut Springs Railway Company contem- 
plate the construction of an ice and light 
plant. 


that J. R. 


Homestead, Fla—An ice and electric light 
plant, to cost from $12,000 to $16,000, will be 
established by the Homestead Light, Ice and 
Power Company. 

Carmona, Tex.—A small ice plant will be 
installed in connection with the lumber mill, 
now under construction, by the Saner-Ragley 
Lumber Company. 

Mangum, Ukla.—$100,000 has been voted by 
the city of Mangum for the erection of an ice 
plant, water-pumping and electric light plant. 
For information address the Mayor. 

Greenville, Tex.—The -Greenville Ice Com- 
pany will make improvements to their plant 
to increase the capacity and will also erect 
« storage house and install an atmospheric 
cooling tower. 

Mare Island, Cal.—Sealed Proposals, in- 
dorsed “Proposals for refrigerating plant,” 
will be received at the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, Navy Department, Washington, D. C., 
until November 21, for furnishing and in- 
stalling a refrigerating plant complete with 
all aceessories at the marine barracks reserva- 
tion, United States navy yard, Mare Island, 
Cal. Plan and specifications may be obtained 
on application to the Bureau, or to the com- 
mandant of the navy yard at Mare Island. 


EMPTYING SYSTEM FOR REPAIRS. 


When it is necessary to shut down the re- 
frigerating plant to make extensive repairs, 
troublesome questions often arise, which are 
handled by each engineer according to his 
resourcefulness. Some good hints on empty- 
ing a refrigerating system under such condi- 
tions are given by William L. Keil in South- 
ern Engineer. 

When it is desirable to open ammonia com- 
pressors, says the writer among other things, 
it is advisable to open one cylinder at a time 
and put it in working order again before 
opening another. This avoids trouble in case 
the machine must be used unexpectedly. 
After the gas has been pumped out and the 
suction and discharge valves closed, allow 
the water to run out of the water-jacket, and 
clean the outside of the while the 
water is draining off. Then remove the valve 
housing, which is usually done by means of 
a chain block; also disconnect the oil-pipe. 

Any remaining gas will escape through the 


machine 


epenings in the valve housings as soon as the 
oil-pipe is removed. If the valve housing 
sticks so that it cannot be easily raised by 
the chain block, unscrew the nut on the pis- 
ton rod and screw the rod out of the cross- 
head a few turns. As there is but little 
clearance between the piston and the valve 
housing, the piston will soon touch it, and 
then, by turning the machine over by hand, 
the piston will loosen the valve housing from 
the cylinder. To take the valves out of the 
housing, make a piece of round, hard wood to 
fit the inside of the holes in which the valves 
are located and then drive them out. Take 
one valve apart, examine the springs, grind 
the valve in, if necessary, and put it together 
again before taking another apart. 


After replacing the valves and cleaning off 
the old gaskets on both the valve housing 
and cylinder, stop up the suction and dis- 
charge openings with newspaper, instead of 
waste, while cleaning the face of the cylin- 
der. All the wiping of valves, housing and 
cylinder should be done with paper, because 
when using waste bits may stick to the rough 
parts and interfere with the working of the 
valves. Asbestos-fibre sheet packing, or the 
best sheet rubber packing, should be used 
between the cylinder and the top or valve 
housing. 

Graphite should be applied only on one side 
of the gasket—viz., the side next to the hous- 
ing. The graphite should be applied dry, and 
just enough used to prevent the gasket from 
sticking. Oil makes the gasket slip from 
under the housing when it is tightened down, 
since the bolts near the suction and dis- 
charge openings are farther apart than the 
others. Small grooves cut around the sue- 
tion and discharge openings will prevent the 
gasket from slipping so easily. After the top: 
is in place, readjust the oil-pipe immediately, 
as it may be forgotten and cause trouble 
when the water is turned into the jacket. 

Next, the packing on the piston rods is re- 
moved. When pulling out the old packing, 





EVERY 
GIFFORD-WOOD 
Ice Harvesting Equipment 


assures 
Absolute Reliability 


Equipment for houses of 
any capacity. 


Let our Engineers work out your 
problems—No expense to you. 





ICE 


Of Every Description. 


GIFFORD-WOOD Co. 


Send for Catalog 





Boston 





HUDSON, N. Y. ena 
icago 











without a shutdown or break of any kind. This is efficiency. 


Be sure to ask for our latest Catalog P10. 


FRICK COMPANY, Waynesboro, Pa. 


The FRICK 


Refrigerating Machine 
is built for Endurance 
and Efficiency. 


It has endured ll 
overloads, lack of atten- 
tion, excessive speeds 
and every other kind of 
hard usage to be met. 


FRICK machines have 
been operating 25 to 30 
years, running through 
long operating seasons 
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IN AMMONIA 


plant 
organic impurities. 


AMMONIA 


own production, thoroughly 


PURITY IS ESSENTIAL 


For Refrigerating and Ice Making. Because 
nothing will reduce the profits of your 
so surely as Ammonia laden with 


BOWER BRAND ANHYDROUS 


is made from pure Aqua Ammonia of our 
refined and 
purified. Send for Free Book and Calendar. 


ATLANTA: Manufacturers’ Warehouse Co. 

BALTIMORE: Joseph S. Wernig. 

BOSTON: 120 Milk St., Chas. P. Duffee. 

BUFFALO: Keystone Transfer Co.; J. W. 
Gilbert. 

CHICAGO: F. C. Schapper, Westerlin & Camp- 
bell Co. 


CINCINNATI: Pan Handle Storage Warehouse. 

CLEVELAND: General Cartage & Storage Co., 
Henry Bollinger. 

DETROIT: Riverside Storage & Cartage Co., 
Newman Bros., Inc. 

DALLAS: Oriental Oil Co. 

HAVANA: O. B. Cintas. 

INDIANAPOLIS: Railroad Transfer Co. 

JACKSONVILLE: St. Elmo W. Acosta. 

KANSAS CITY: Crutcher Warehouse Co. 

LIVERPOOL: Peter R. MceQuie & Son, 

LOS ANGELES: United Iron Works. 

LOUISVILLE: Union Warehouse, 
Magnolia Sts. 

MELBOURNE: 


7th and 


Arkell & Douglas, Ine. 


B. B. AMMONIA may be 


obtained from the following: 


MEMPHIS: Patterson Transfer Co. 

MEXICO, D. F.: Erust O. Heinsdorf. 

NEWARK: American Oil & Supply Co. 

NEW ORLEANS: Chas. F. Rantz. 

NEW YORK: Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co., Shipley Construction & Supply Co. 

NORFOLK: Nottingham & Wrenn Co. 

OKLAHOMA CITY: O. K. Trunsfer & Storage Co. 

PITTSBURGH: Pennsylvania Transfer Co. 

PROVIDENCE: Rhode Island Warehouse Co. 

ROCHESTER: Shipley Construction & Supply Co. 

SALT LAKE CITY: Utah Soap Co. 

ST. LOUIS: Pilsbry-Becker Engineering & Sup- 
ply Co. 

ST. PAUL: R. B. Whitacre & Co. 

SAN ANTONIO: Oriental Oil Co. 

SAN FRANCISCO: United Iron Works. 

SAVANNAH: Benton Transfer Co.; R. Zuck, Jr. 

SPOKANE: United Iron Works. 

SEATTLE: United Iron Works. 

TOLEDO: Moreton Truck & Storage Co. 

WASHINGTON: Littlefield, Alvord & Co, 














HENRY BUWER CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., 29th St. and Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 











care must be taken to protect the eyes. In 
one case a fireman nearly lost his eyesight, 
as the ammonia and oil on the bottom of the 
evlinder blew out. The compressor should 
work satisfactorily before starting to make 
repairs on the condenser. First see that the 
main liquid valves are closed. Shut the four 
valves on the compressor suction and dis- 
charge lines, open all valves wide on the small 
by-pass pipe, and close the large inlet valves 
between the discharge tank and condenser. 
If desirable to pump out the discharge tank 
also, to close the inlet 
valves, but all the valves on the lower part 
of the condenser. 


it is not necessary 


Start the machine slowly. There will now 
be condenser pressure on the back-pressure 
gauge, and low pressure on the high-presure 
gauge. The ammonia is discharged into the 
coils in the brine tank or the coils in the 
storage rooms, as the case may be. The 
gauges must be closely watched so as not to 
get more pressure in the coils than they can 
stand. When the regular high-pressure or 
condenser-pressure gauge shows zero or a 
little less, the machine is stopped for awhile, 
and after rises it is started 
again. Not until the condenser is empty will 
the hand on the gauge remain at zero. 


the pressure 


After the machine is stopped the last time, 
shut the main the machine, if 
there is one, or the valves on the discharge 
line from the brine tank or storage room 
coils. Close the valve on the regular dis- 
charge line leading to the tank and the con- 
denser. Before breaking any joints on the 
condenser, open the valve at the top to let 
the air out of the condenser coils. This valve 
may be left open till all the repairs on the 
condenser are completed. It is-closed after 
the machine has made a few strokes to drive 
the air out of the condenser. 


valve near 


“Pumping back” the ammonia coils in the 
brine tank or storage rooms is not so com- 
plicated. Shut the main liquid valve; let 
the machine run till the low pressure gauge 
shows zero or a little less. Stop the machine 
and watch the low-pressure gauge. If the 
hand rises, start the compressor, for not till 
the hand remains at zero, or nearly so, will 
the coils be empty. In breaking a joint any 
place on an ammonia system, the nuts should 
not be screwed off the bolts entirely; sim- 
ply loosen them and pry the flanges apart, 
even if the gauge shows zero, as one is never 
sure that the coils are entirely empty; and, 
what is worse, one may take a pressure line 
for an empty one. 
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Mechanical 
Refrigeration 


A Present Day 
Necessity 


Mechanical 
tion is coming into more 
general use every day. 
This is made possible by 
the development of Re- 


Refrigera- 


frigerating Machines of 
small capacity. 
YORK Vertical En- 


closed Machines (% to 20 
tons refrigerating capac- 
ity) are well adapted for 
use in the Meat Market. 
They need but little atten- 
tion and do not require a 
skilled operator. 

In all cases where we 
have installed such plants 
they have proven to be 
profitable investments. 


Write today for information and 
prices. 


York Manufacturing Co. 


(Ice-Making and _ Refrigerating 
Machinery exclusively) 


York, Pa. 



















































DOORS 








For Cold Storage 
and Freezers 


Have vou ever examined our 


JONES or NO EQUAL 


types of Doors, and noted the 
heavy material used in construc- 
tion, or how the massive Jones 
Automatic Fastener and Jones 
Adjustable Spring Hinges keep 
the door tight against the double 
and triple seals of contact. 


If not, it’s time! You should 
know why the Big Packers use 
our doors almost exclusively. 


Made with or without trap for 
overhead rail. Cork insulated. 
Built for strength. A 68-page 
illustrated catalog upon request. 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 


Formerly 
JONES COLD STORE DOOR CO. 
Hagerstown, Maryland, U.S.A. 
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Use rrrvours Anhydrous Ammonia 


| gegen: the slightest impurity in your ammonia hinders the per- 


fect working of your entire refrigerating system. This means big 


money-loss for you. 


Give Armour’s a thorough, practical test in your own plant. Note the 


100% service, the economy and satisfaction. 

Armour’s Anhydrous Am- 
monia is made from material 
strictly mineral in its origin. 
We test each cylinder before 
shipping. Sold subject to your 
test before using. 

Stocks carried at all princi- 
pal shipping points. Write for 
information. 


The Armour Ammonia Works 


Owned and Operated by Armour and Company 


CHICAGO 






























Pat. June 23, 1914. 






10 Hogs or 
10,000 Hogs 


You must remove toe nails from pigs’ feet before the 
feet are prepared for an eatable product. There are vari- 
ous ways of doing this, but the fastest and cheapest way 
is with one of these machines. Install one, it makes no 
difference how large or small your plant is, it will do the 
work better than any method you have ever tried. 


PRICE, $15.00 





WM. F. LUETH 
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AT THE PACKERS’ CONVENTION. 
(Concluded from page 113.) 
Henry Reed, C. H. Reed’s Sons, New Yerk. 
Robt. S. Redfield, Chicago. 
Chas. E. Roth, the John C. 


Roth Packing 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


J. W. Rath, the Rath Packing Co., Water- 
loo, Iowa. 
E. F. Rath, the Rath Packing Co., Water- 


loo, Iowa. 

Albert F. Rassenfoss, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Otto Rashkl, Efficient Service Co., 


the Heekin Can Co., 


Chicago. 


Benj. E. Rothard, J. S. Hoffman Co., Chi- 
cago. 

John Roberts, Miller & Hart, Chicago. 

Ray P. Robson, Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


H. S. Robbins, 
Louis, Mo. 

W. B. Robertson, 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Francis S. Russell, 
Works, Chicago. 

Ignatz Reuter, G. W. Ziegler Co., Chicago. 

J. W. Robb, Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago. 

John Roberts, Roberts & Oake, Chicago. 


National Ammonia Co., St. 
Hartford Live Stock Ins. 


Armour Ammonia 


H. P. Ranney, Ohio Provision Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
Geo. L. Raymer, Cudahy Co., Chicago. 


F. E. Ryner, Cudahy Co., Chicago. 

W. F. Richmond, Cudahy Co., Chicago. 

A. W. Ruf, Cudahy Co., Chicago. 

J. E. Russell, Standard Asphalt & Rubber 
Co., Chicago. 

Theo. Renz, Worm & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Julius Renslenbach, Standard Casing Co., 
Chicago. 


H. J. Schlessinger, Berth Levy Co., 
C. J. Short, Standard Packing Co. 
W. H. Salisberry, Morris & Co., Chicago. 
C. F. Stevenson, Swift & Co., Chicago. 
H. E. Seitz, Omaha Packing Co., Chicago. 
Ernest Sarther, Hately Bros. Chicago. 
R. A. Stearns, Swift & Co., Chicago. 
Milton Schaffner, Schaffner Bros. Co., 
Pa. 
W. J. Speller, B. Heller & Co., Chicago. 
W. F. Scheck, Swift & Co., Chicago. 
J. W. Smithson, Armour & Co., Chicago. 
Cc. A. Schell, C. A. Schell Provision Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 
Wm. F. Schluderberg, Wm. Schluderberg & 
Son, Baltimore, Md. 
Beecher Starbird, 
R. C. Seastrand, J. T. 
Paul, Minn. 
Jerome Seiler, 
Pa. 
FE. T. H. Schmitt, Sefton Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
John Seiler, John Seiler Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
W. S. Smith, Armour & Co., Chicago. 
C. H. Shedd, Swift & Co., Chicago. 


Chicago. 


Erie, 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 
MeMillam Co., St. 


Jno. Seiler Co., Pittsburgh, 


Sam Stretch, Van Loan & Co., New York 
City. 

J. F. Smith, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

J. D. Standish, Hammond Standish & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

A. B. Stratton, Armour Soap Works, Chi- 
cago. 

W. A. Speelman, Armstrong Cork & In- 
sulation Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. C. Sawyer, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

Fred F. Klinck, C. Klinck Packing Co., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
W. W. Sherman, Swift & Co., Chicago. 
N. J. Salzman, S. Oppenheimer Co., Chicago. 
C. D. Steele, Swift & Co., Chicago. 


H. E. Stanton, Morris & Co., Chicago. 
H. C. Stanton, Swift & Co., Chicago. 


C. F. Schobel, Cortland Beef Co., Cortland, 
N. ¥. 

R. W. Shauman, Anglo-American Provision 
Co., Chicago. 

eS Stapleton, Armour & Co., Chicago. 
W. W. Schoemaker, Armour & Co., “Chi- 


cago. : 
C. R. Strotz, Swift & Co., Chicago. 
F. C. Shaw, Armour & Co., Chicago. 


H. H. Swift, Swift & Co., Chicago. 
J. W. Steele, German- American Provision 


Co. 

Harold E. Smith, John E. Smith Sons Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

G: G, Schlichting, Wolf, Sayer & Hiller, 


Chicago. 
Joseph E. Schoen, Chicago, IIl. 
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Theo C. Saunders, 
Chicago. 

W. F. Shelly, Morris & Co., Chicago. 

James Sterling, Jr., Ashland Cold Storage 
Co., Chicago. 

Anton Stolle, Richmond, Ind. 

J. D. Standish, Hammond Standish & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

James D. Standish, Jr 
& Co., Detroit. 

Otto Stahl, New York. 

Geo. Schmidt, Otto Stahl, New York. 

Chas. G. Stohrer, Independent Butcher Sup- 
ply Co., Chicago. 

S. Strauss, Independent Butcher Supply Co., 
Chicago. 

G. Stohrer, Independent Butcher Supply Co., 
Chicago. 

Chas. 


Fairbank Cannery Co., 


.. Hammond Standish 


H. Sterne, Sterne & Son Co., Chicago. 


Chas. A. Sterne, Sterne & Son Co., Chicago. 

R. L. Seales, Chicago. 

FE. A. Strauss, Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago. 

Thos. Stringer, Cudahy Packing Co., Chi- 
ego. 

A. E. Seymour, Cudahy Packing Co., Chi- 
cago. 

G. W. Sturtevant, Cudahy Packing Co., Chi- 
cago. 

G. C. Shepard, Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago. 


L. F. Swift, Swift & Co., Chicago. 
F. W. Simpson, Arbuckle Bros., Chicago. 


Geo. J. Sayre, Wolf, Sayre & Heller, Chi- 
cago. 
. H. Swift, Swift & Co., Chicago. 
G. F. Swift, Jr., Swift & Co., Chicago. 
E. F. Swift. Swift & Co., Chicago. 
Mrs. Howard R. Smith, Baltimore, Md. 
Howard R. Smith, Jones & Lamb Co., Balti- 


more, Md. 

Ben Schwenger, Airoblast Corporation, New 
York. 

Edward del Strother, 
Co., Chieago. 

Samuel H. Trainor, 
Ridgway Co., Chicago. 

Thomas E. Tower, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Fr. Tt. Varneski, 
Co., Chicago. 

W. B. Traynor, Swift & Co. Chicago. 

H. C. Thorn, Swift & Co., Chicago. 


William A. Hazard & 
Rathbourne, Hair & 
Sullivan Packing Co., 


Chemical & Engineering 


G. D. Taylor, Fowler Packing Co., Kansas 
City, Kan. 
H. A. Timmins, Morris & Co., Chicago. 


Fred Gesell, Morris & Co., Chicago. 

Chas. F. Tomes, Myles Salt Co., Ltd., 
Orleans, La. 

John Theurer, 
Co.. Cleveland, O. 


New 


Theurer-Norton Provision 


B. L. True, Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., 
Chicago. 

FE. J. Tyler, Draeger Oxygen Apparatus, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

S. R. Tompkins, Tompkins-Summer Co., 
Chicago. 

T. W. Taliaferro, Hammond, Standish & 


Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Lyman H. Tower, 
Supply Co., Chicago. 

J. T. Taylor, J. T. Taylor Packing Co., 
— Pa. 

Geo. Tschappat, Chicago. 

A. F. Taylor. Taylor Bros., Chicago. 

L. Taylor, Taylor Bros., Chicago. 


American Meat Packers’ 


Walter F. Tschappat, Geo. Tschappat, Chi- 
cago. 
E. H. Uhlman, Chemical Engineering Co., 


Chicago. 

E. A. Ulmann, C. 
New York City. 

A. R. Urion, Armour & Co., 


J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. 


Theo. O. Vilter, Vilter Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

G. C. Venard, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

George W. Vissman, C. F. Vissman & Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Robert E. Vissman, C. F. Vissman & Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

H. A. Voedisch, Chi- 
cago. 


Cudahy Packing Co., 


F. F. Vins, Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago. 


S. S. VanderVaart, Ice & Refrigeration, 
Chicago. #4 

Jacob Vogel, Jacob Vogel & Son, Cincin- 
nati, O. 


F. C. Vogelbach, Cincinnati, O. 


Robert L. 
Chicago. 
M. Waixel, Chicago. 
4 W. White, Omaha Packing Co., 
W. Walsh, L. H. Howard & Co., 
We. A. White, Davidson 
( hicago. 
Me T. White, Chicago. 
. R. Williamson, Swift & Co., Chie ago. 
r W. Waddell, Armour & Co., Chicago. 
J. Walker, New York Butchers’ Dressed 
Me: a Co., New York. 
L. J. Wilbur, Swift & Co., Chicago. 
W. G. P. Wardrop, Armour & Co., Chicago. 
Thomas E. Wilson, Morris & Co.., Chicago. 
G. S. M. Waters, Armour & Co., C hic ago. 
e~e G. Wiggins, Morris & Co., Chicago. 
. J. Wilkie, W orms & Co., Chicago. 
a L. Whelan, Armour & Co., Chicago. 
Lee Wilson, Fred Harvey Dining ‘Service, 
Chicago. ; 
E. 8S. Waterbury, 
Henry Wagner, 
Cincinnati, O. 
F. E. White, Armour & Co.,° 
Albert R. 
Ind. 
C. F. Wagner, Mull & Co., Zanesville, O 
W. C. Davis, Swift & Co., Chicago. 
G. M. Willets, Armour & Co., Chicago. 
H. J. Willwerth, The J. B. Ford Co., Wy- 


Wendler, Fred C. Adams Co., 


Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Commission Co., 


Morris & Co., 


Chicago. 
Wagner 


Refrigerating Co., 


Chicago. 
Worm, Worm & Co., Indianapolis, 


andotte, Mich. 

H. Wegwatt, E. C. Price & Co., Burlington, 
Wis. 

Wm. Morgan Weed, Swift & Co., Chicago. 


E. Wilson, 
J. P. Wells, 
ing, W. Va. — 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 
Johnson-Morse Can Co., Wheel- 


C. A. Willis, Worcester Salt Co., Chicago. 
Edwin J. Ward, United Cork Companies, 
Chicago. 


J. A. Winters, Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago. 

E. L. Ward, Swift & Co., Chie: ago. 

J. Wissmath, Armour & Co., Sioux City, Ta. 

D. A. Winters, Cudahy Packing Co., Chi- 
cago. 

R. L. Woods, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

F. E. Wilhelm, Cudahy Packing Co., 
cago. 

H.W esin, Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago. 

R. W. Wright, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

G. A. Weissinger, Cudahy Packing Co., Chi- 
cago. 

2. 
cago. 

Max Wolf, Louis Pfaelzer & Sons, Chicago. 

Wm. P. Williams, Pittsburgh P. & P. Co., 
Chicago. 

Clark Wells, Toledo Seale Co., Toledo, O. 

G. S. Woodford, Standard Asphalt & Rubber 
Co.. Chicago. 

Wm. White, Davidson Com. Co., 

Richard H. Wyman, 
cago, 

Wm. A. 
Goshen, Ind. 

Dr. S. H. Ward, St. Paul, Minn. 

N. H. Williams, Mechanical Handler Co., 
Hudson, N. Y. 


Chi- 


Wilkins, Cudahy Packing Co., Chi- 


Chicago. 
official reporter, Chi- 


Willhide, Thomas-Allbright Co., 


Con Yeager, Pittsburgh Butchers’ & Pack- 
ers’ Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
C. O. Young, Swift & Co., Chicago. 


George Zehler, The G. Zehler Provision Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 

A. W. McLaren, Worm & Co., Chicago. 

H. C. Zaun, H. C. Zaun, New York. 

G. W. Zeiger, president, G. W. Zeiger Co., 
Chicago. 


J. B. Ziegler, J. B. Ziegler & Co., Chicago. 
D. C. Zellner, Oppenheimer Casing Co., Chi- 


cago. 
a eens 
OMAHA LIVESTOCK MARKET. 
(Continued from page 126.) 
the trading was around $6.85@7, as against 
$7.20@7.59 a week ago. 

Under the influence of rather moderate sup- 
plies of sheep and lambs the market has de- 
veloped quite a little strength recently. Feed- 
ers are in vigorous demand and selling only 
25@50e. under fat stock. Fat lambs are sell- 
ing at $7.10@7.60; vearlings $5.60@6.10; 
wethers $5.10@5.65, and ewes $4.50@5. 
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Chicago Section 


Armageddon is on the job O. K., and then 
~ome. 


Let's make the best of it. 
this way again—never. 


We won't pass 


Begins to look like a “liver on trust” win- 
ter instead of a “quail on toast” season. 


The government report shows a total cereal 
production of 126,760,000 tons. Some eats! 


Britannia may rule the waves, but Ger- 
mania seems.to rule the subwayves—wot? 


Watchful waiting seems to be a much more 
comfortable job than working in the killing 
gang. 


“Hairless fish” is the latest from St. Joe, 
Mich. And the Kernel wasn’t in on the dis- 
covery. 


Comparatively everything is nice and 
peaceful down in h— down in the warmer 
regions! 


A whole lot of our soldiers are beginning 
to wonder what the what they are drawing a 
pension for. 


About the only way to squash one of those 
German siege guns would be to throw the 
besieged city at it. 


Fashion Note.—A few evening wraps have 


the Watteau backs, but all have the Whatho 
fronts—not water front. 


Some sage (brush) said: “History repeats 
itself.” Where’s the original of this war repe- 
tition? Repeat—nothing! 


When prices are ascending they are termed 
hogs, and when falling they are called swine. 
Who? The Packers, of .course! 


Thomas E. Wilson, president of Morris & 
Company, and Robert H. Hunter are absent 
hunting bear down in Arkansas. 


Every once in a while we fancy we see 
a flash of eyeglasses and a gleam of teeth on 
the front page. Optical illusion, doubtless. 


What’s the matter with Kaiser Bill making 
a star tax collector for Chicago? The city 
payroll would sure be in on time if he were. 





DAVID I. DAVIS & CO. 
PACKING HOUSE EXPERTS 
Manhattan Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Designers of Packing Plants 
Cold Storage and Warehouses 





The Kaiser’s thorough preparedness becomes 
more apparent every day, and puts him fur- 
ther out of the running for that Nobel prize. 


Swift & Company’s sales of beef in Chicago 
for the week ending Saturday, October 17, 
1914, averaged as follows: Domestic beef, 
11.51 cents per pound. 


All the monarchs whose subjects (there’s 
the trouble! If they were only constituents) 
are murdering each other on a_ wholesale 
basis have taken out accident policies! 


How would you like to be a Chicago fire- 
man and be compelled to slip into a heavy 
blue flannel shirt September 30, and then hit 
into July weather for a whole week fol- 
lowing? 


Civil Service Examination.—Q. If one man 
got in 6 hours at 20 cents per, another 9 hours 
at 25 cents per, and another 414 hours at 271%, 
cents per, what would it amount to? A. One 
hellova strike! 


Looks like there may be several infringe- 
ments of this European war patent. Oh, 
well! It is not strictly a private scrap. Guess 
any of ’em can get in if they want to. But 
vetting out, that’s the rub! 


The meat canning industry is assuming 
large proportions, all the factories working 


full time. Conditions among the families 
“back of the Yards” are better now than 


in years, charity workers claim. 


Love yer monarch an’ go out and get butch- 
ered like a good fellah. Such is so-called 
civilization. Whisky Point, Ashland avenue, 
as a center of civilization can put it all over 
Yurrup, and that is not saying a lot in favor 
of either. 


Wm. E. Hanley, for years in Swift’s beef 
department, has gone to the central office in 
Boston. He took a Chicago girl along as Mrs. 
Bill so he wouldin’t get lonesome. All his 
friends wish him all the best earth, and 
friends wish him all the best on earth, and 
Bill has some friends. 


John Hall has joined Taylor Bros. in the 
general provision brokerage business. Jack 
Taylor, his genial partner, has a packinghouse 
practical experience covering a number of 
years, and between them, knowing the game 
from every angle, they ought to make a strong 
team. Their watchword is conscientious serv- 


ice and square dealing. Everybody wishes the 
two Jacks plenty of success. 


Awful, but true. He was a Southern branch 
house manager for one of the big Chicago 
packers and on a visit to Chicago. A few 
days after his arrival one of the “principals” 
said to him, kind of sotto voce: “You and I 
will take in the White Sox this afternoon!” 
Branch house man answered, kind of embar- 
rassed: “Hope you'll excuse me, but I have 
only been married a couple of years, and I 
don’t care to mix up with the ladies!” 


Did Harry Boore ever tell you about the 
first automobile he bought that had asthma? 
Well, the shuffer brought it out one evening 
to take the boss down town. After a lot of 
coughing, barking and snorting on the part 
of the machine it finally got started, and 
all went well until they were ready to start 
home, when the old thing was seized with a 
terrific attack and refused to budge. Harry 
got out and called up the garage where he 
stabled the thing, and told ’em to send out 
and tow it in. Next morning there was no 
shuffer around, and Harry. flipped a car and 
went to Packingtown. After he had got 
through with his particular morning’s work 
he called up the garage and asked what about 
the machine. They had done nothing—for- 
got it, or something—so they hiked down 
town, found the machine in a side street and 
the shuffer fast asleep. The judge roasted 
the garage man, fired the shuffer and left 
the machine for a freight train to run over. 
Then he bought a real gas wagon and hired 
a shuffer who had no recommendations at all! 


— =. -efo—— 


SEPTEMBER OLEOMARGARINE OUTPUT. 


Official government reports of the output 
of oleomargarine for the month of September, 
as shown by revenue stamp sales, indicate 
that the production for that month was 297,- 
337 lbs. colored and 12,983,152 lbs. uncolored, 
or a total of 13,280,489 lbs. Offcial govern- 
ment figures, based on stamp sales, showing 
oleomargarine production in the United 
States for the past year, are as follows: 


Pounds. 
EEE 13,187,317 
IN hiiiew dic claus b ee Be ereah se aun 15,181,114 
CS EES Sere ee ee ee 14,378.296 
AR An EE ee 15,120,490 


13,602,038 
13.182.040 


January, 1914 
February 


as a ra aa aie onan 12.310.554 
P| RENT eee vert eet er 9.834,604 
ON ee alae 8.482.377 
ME a pba aoa #14 ohs'd o dem ne oan ein 8.090.333 
oO EELS 28 ee eR == 8.556,359 
PO EE 9.221.302 
DINE iiss eens Sead tae 13,280,489 








G: 


“Is an Automobile an asset or a liability?” 

Ask the fellows who own one. 

us in close touch with the markets on Packing 
House Products and Soap Makers’ Materials. 


519, 520, 521 Postal Telegraph Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Our business keeps 








¥. A, LINDBERG. 


H. CG. GARDNER, 
GARDNER @ LINDBERG 
ENGINEERS 
Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural 
S$ lties: Packing Planta, Cold Storage, 
lanefacturing Flants, Power installations, 


(nvestigations. 
1134 Marquette Bidg. CHICAGO 








CcoRK 


INSULATION 





Supplied or Erected Complete 


UNITED CORK CO’S 


Correspondence Solicited 
50 Church S. 
New York 
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“EVERY OUNCE ENERGIZES” 


ANHYDROUS SUPREME AMMONIA 


Drop a line for a demonstration 





Less Power—Less Coal—Less Expense 


Supreme Means More Refrigeration—More Satisfaction—More Efficiency 


MORRIS & COMPANY 


CHICAGO ws. yarps 











Analyses of By-Products, such as 
Tankage, Blood, Greases, Etc. 


Gentlemen of the Meat Packers Association 








If you want to know what the above materials from your plant 
test, and at the same time be sure you are getting full value 
for same, you should send samples for analysis to the firm of 


WILEY & COMPANY 
ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMISTS 


is So. Gay Street - - - - BALTIMORE, NID. 
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CHICAGO LIVE STOCK 








RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 

Monday, Oct. 12......22,562 1, 794 22,470 
Tuesday, Oct. 13...... 8,949 1,5 
Wednesday, Oct. 14 |. & 
Thursday Oct. 3... 
Friday, Oct. 16....... 1,227 2 
Saturday, Oct M3 .3s BOB 387 10,8 


Total last week 
Previous week 

Cor time, 1913 
Cor time, 1912 





Monday, Oct. 12 
Tuesday, Oct. 13 
Wednesday, Oct 
Thursday, Oct 


Friday, Oct 16 r 2 201 107 
Saturday, Oct. 17.. 49 
Total last week . 19 »1f B 911 16,6 


Previous week 
Cor time, 1915 
Cor. time, 1912 


483 





CHICAGO TOTAL RECEIPTS LIVESTOCK. 


Cattle. Hogs. 
Year to Oct. 17, 1914..1,789,.816 4,904,448 
Same period, 1913 1.925.621 5.766.316 


Combined receipts of hogs at eleven points: 


Week ending Oct. 17, 1914 
Previous week 

Cor. week, 1913 

Cor. week, 1912 

Total year to date 

Same period, 1913 


Receipts at six points (Chicago, 


Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, Sioux City) 
Cattle. Hogs. 


Week to Oct. 17, 1914 218,200 284,600 
Week ago Pes 194,500 280,400 
Year ago 184.800 301,700 
Two years ago 234,200 350,800 


Combined receipts at six markets for 1914 to Oct. 


17 and same period a year ago: 


1914. 
Cattle ‘ “a 5.108 000 
Hogs ss 12,571,000 
Sheep P ; . ‘ 10,119,000 


CHICAGO PACKERS’ HOG SLAUGHTER. 


Armour & Co 
Swift & Co 

Ss. & 8S. Co 
Morris & Co 
Hammond Co. 
Western P. Co 
Anglo-American 
Independent P. Co. 
Boyd, Lunham & Co 
Roberts & Oake ... 
Brennan P. Co, 
Miller & Hart 


Others 
Totals ° re | 
Previous week 
1913 
1912 


Total year to date ; 
Same period last year 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVE 
Cattle. Hogs. ee Lambs. 
$7.6 








Wee WOON sc cccvcces ...$9.00 $7.65 

Previous week ... 9.10 7.90 

Cor. week, 1913 .... 8.25 8.30 

Cor. week, 1912 . . T05 9.03 

Cor. week, 1911 .... 7.05 6.52 
CATTLE. 

Steers, good to prime 

Steers, fair to good... 

Yearlings, good to choice................ 

Inferior steers errr t ee TET TT te 

DY wéeuateasugeedsnte secéessvcesius 

Feeding steers ....... a 

Medium to good beef cows............... 5. 

EERE CEE ree ee 

Fair to choice beifers : oe ¢a howe 

Stock heifers ..... ; ‘necenecke t .25@ 


Good to choice cows 
Common to good cutters . 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


Fair to good canners 


19,084 
20,721 
18,865 
14,134 





106, 
104, 
141,; 
116,65 


.u@4. 


*All stags subject to 80 


0085. 


25@5 


00@5.15 





31, 
434 1: 








{$18.6714 
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4.50 , 25c. more than loose)— 
7.30 October ..... 10.77% 10.80 10.77% 10.80 
6.25 January .... 9.77% 9.87% 9.97% 9.95 
a 
ao FRIDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1914. 
rORK—(Per bbl.)— 
January ..... 18.92% 19.07% 18.90 19.05 
- El ees 19.30 19.37% 19.25 19.25 
7.60  LARD—(Per 100 lbs.)— 
oe October ..... 10.57% 10.65 10.57% 10.65 
89 November ... 10.45 10.57% 10.45 10.52% 
So January ..... 9.90 10.02% 9.90 10.00 
7.40 RIBS—( Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
35 October ..... 10.90 10.90 10.90 10.90 
15 January ..... 9.85 9.90 9.82% 87 
oO mes 
00  +Bid. tAsked. 


fe - 


CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH MEATS. 


256.50 


1 Streets.) 
vo 

:75@ 6.00 Beef 
3.50@6.60 Pee De OO a civsaccconses 


7.80 Native Sirloin Steaks ...... coee 
7.90 Native Porterhouse Steaks. . 


Native Pot Roasts ........... 





3.004 3.75 Rib Roasts from light tae saveernenas 1 
4.70@5.65 nn SK nn MR OETE. Pee Te 
6.00@6. 25 Boneless Corned Biskets, Nativ 


Corned Rumps, Native .............seee8. 
Cormed BIBS .ccccccccccccccccccccce 
CHEMOE FERRE ccccccccescccscceces ° 
Round Steaks .. Seeeovcorsecccese 


CHICAGO PROVISION MARKET EE i crtnsken cess denutnncneiead 


Shoulder Steaks ..,.........-- one ° 
Shoulder Roasts Cheeerescegrorecoceccesn es 





Close. 


nr ey OP re 18 @ 
PUTO GuerOeee, TRF oicccccccvccscscceces 12% @14 
710.40 OR a Se eye Fea ee 20 @22 
10.30 DL. nesthenataheadneenbiewees odneeeehesees @12% 
19.97% Chops, shoulder, * per Gagbi atettnncewades @18 
Chepe, Fi) end Bele, OOF Ib... ccccccccccece @35 
$11.0 ) SN, WEEE, GOED Secsccccscercccecesese @i15 
72% 
RN | j-eutqucnmbmacmemeeeue 
WO osuveveséceese 
18.65 Shoulders 
—_ Hind Quarters 





Fore Quarters ° 
Rid and Lele CHORS .cccccccccces eecorvooece 
Shonlder Chops ........ eoeeceeseeus 


° en cee ae ae 18 @20 
aad See etree eign enti: 20 @22 
ae rn ee @15 
co Mk EE ee @38 
OR ES ee eee ee @16 
-_ BRGD TD ccccctcveccscesee pavteeneadeoew @il4 
iad DE . atecesewececseseaeden ire eaniniaiaag pe @ll1 
7 See ee eee ee @ sg 
< BONE THD beacsccccssese Rotaweeias Gulden @14 
Veal. 

Hind Quarters ....... Haitdtmrcsimecnion ---18 @22 
Wane Quarters ...ccccvevsses Senaeee coceeee 12%@14 
W. vdusecenceceton ev ceeeser genes one soces -.18 @22 
a bias CN mee GE Ede db see ee eens 14 @16 
no ee e+ cane~teene ecogeccesscdes Ge 

5 COT | sm cenntsconnccses ye ee @ 
= Rib and Loin Chops......... ai Rog ee A . @25 


15 (Corrected weekly by Pollack Bros., 41st and Halsted 





~~? 
221%, Suet ..... eeeereacoresess cecese enecocesoes @ 
874 TD. chwabbdtiwenn seks innadesedindese @ 
Bones, per et. nil ualpiaieni king neces @ 
— Calfekins, 8 to 15 Ibs.....cccccccces coeeces @ 
’ 771 Calfskins, under 18 Ibs. saeuaenes eueaees @ 
oe BND | sickens 00s cnciletnavawesnedeses sed @ 
» | SEE PAGE 144 


FOR 


BARGAINS 














| DRYERS AND CONTINUOUS PRESSES Economical Efficient 

















Great Capacity 


SAVING IN LABOR ALONE IN ONE YEAR WILL 


OFFSET COST TO INSTALL 


For Tankage, Blood, Bone, Fertilizer, all Animal and 
Vegetable Matter. Installed in the largest packing- 
houses, fertilizer and fish reduction plants in the world. 


Send for Catalogue T. B. 


American Process Go. 


68 William St., - = New York 
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Prime nalive steers .......cccccccce oeeee 14% @I5 
DOME WONG BONG boc cccnccccccccecse --< 
Native steers, medium ......... (weevewsiew @13% 
RO ae ee --12%@13% 
ES. WN diane 0aas inode SS eacteaEdawbkeoe s 10 @il 
Hind Quarters, choice sate nad Korea dieul ‘ @17% 
Fore Quarters, choice ............. Soceveces @13 
Beef Cuts. 
IN, atists. o Sararnwelaneabiescketianeie: 10 @lil 
MSI, «3.254 54s cutecuueidaqaaGimens ----12%@13 
NE Es c.g a baw cane tewulnee esee @12% 
Se SPUN on cst ce weeeeehaeese : ieee @ 9% 
DTT awi-e00sbsvieedanciwecwns wives @ 9% 
IE itt iin. «slate 9 shale totesannie mide siecle @i2 
AL Sareea orem -9 as Ei at @13} 
IN, Bl dda ud nin -ah aa omdewanen auels @12 
on EE @24 
Beef Tenderloins, No. 1 ............. pean @35 
Beef Tenderluins, No. 2 .......cccccccccce 19 @25 
LOR ARRENSSTRRE capitin eens daca er @13% 
om. 2... See eee @16% 
ee RE EE ESD eee Vo. @141%4 
Tt pesgMiieiet oenénaenedeees ous emma @15% 
Kk A Rn seeeee1B @14% 
Trimmings ° @10% 
Shank " @ 8 
Cow Ribs, Common, Light................ alo 
See +---144%@15 
I ow ine. cuureeeaisinm-d.¥ia-waaeedinu @i6 
See ED ... .n paedabecweaemawse-c - @22 
Loin Ends, steer, native...........ccceces 18 @19 
CE elisa cvesenresctbeownbeoes @16% 
IR een @12 
ee eee @15% 
BE SE eindcenetecuna ees sensiewencens 7 
Beef Offal 
MIE ss seus omraia tea indie een wae awerem @9 
DS nbaMiEbedevessbendns ee ebsdhinendia ede @ 8 
SIND, erst biisk.c a einlalnarare waeieniaseewlewie een oe @17 
EEE SS EERE same @25 
SN ee 8 @9 
Sy CY ctcsendesbesceseuceetans @ 5% 
. Ep. flO” Eee eaeieds & 
SS td CRETE Rie oa. one y-biras Risin aaa: 6a ibieteiacicoe 8 @9 
Kidneys, each ............ Mineo aes ae @ 6% 
Veal. 
Ce CU, WED hose ccccccccccesdes ‘ @12 
Se cin Go uicacedien eee maaneiods @i6 
ee. . A een @16% 
Ee ae @19 
SG, ME Wev.00 enbutersneecsesnesacoos @13 
EN UE FOS wc cickwereeneeeceicesvuns ° @15 
Veal Offal 
Ee eee ca aamianaiee ‘ @i7 
Sweetbreads ......ccccees eocccccccce cece @60 
££ 7 eer co cvccecceee ‘ @26 
BE: GEE Sink ccicdoinruentectenevsctesess @25 
Lambs. 
ee SS a er Se er eee 13 
Rownd Drebeed Cambs... oo... ccccccccccces @iaA 
RD ore ns wap 550 6G Derma eos @15 
R. D. Lamb Racks Ieee ee oe ee ail 
hina G-t.0.05t-chsecweed anne @10 
R. D. Lamb Saddles ......... oédueten save @17 
Lamb Fries, per Ib............... peeeneces @20 
Lamb Tongues, each ............-- evecccces @4 
rn ree @ 1% 
Mutton 
PN SEED hes S06. Wedcusaconee wapeneeile @10 
. dk 2 Oe SSS eS ee eee @li1 
I EE oo ac onchuaauwaee eaumenioas @l1 
GD SE cdnccecccveccceneedeceeces o< @12 
ee err n+ eater wegs @10 
SD IE  oii-anss5-4b 060s aie wteimeleames @9 
ED Te Sct anemana-ediewceets — @13 
oe ee cca tee sex eewm~ee i @9 
REE TES EER SEY Sy eee nan St ot 8 
Sheep Tongues, each .......... peedanee F @ 2% 
COE EON DUO ccccscecccceccceseseuse @10 
Fresh Pork, Etc. 
ROUEN nds: ois oa ccrowmeneans deamnins 14 @15 
I aa Ss nino /6'cle becbip-ae 6eie- Cw aw els @17% 
BE MEE tata ob Gn Wiese Kuisiconeness bb aeeuuure @11% 
ink Reine smntebakeweaeweawens @32 
SN: a wis DG ba a wialeie aonedgwieole's ent @11% 
NE 2 Aare teen oieccals iw dilelnd <n w-alne bietiwles-e- e's @16 
INR) 3S o CMLL ath Cie ices breeinig aw ate. bole @hatenin @ 9% 
RSE a oe ats capa Sianichieaes se%:dae @i2 
Extra Lean Trimming ge ee OE We ee @13% 
eS ORE ee re rr @ 9 
TEE. owen beese ewe cs cseboteeensceetecce @ 6 
SE Ee hla. dw when ciewaleiets sa eeeeeale ae @ 4% 
. i Ee eee @ 5% 
oe Mh ree ones @° 
SE SEY CGekiks chic esas edb use enebaeon @i1 
EE EE Sccleweud~ abciecetinnceeeewees te @i2 
gS eee err ee @ 5 
I EI 22a «28 ala Sb ieatalg eure aware @ 5 
ere rr @14% 
ee eee @s 
BS er ee @i7 
BS IEE oo 6.440608 0.bc0c cewecsesscesows oe @14 
GD BORG cciscccccccccccccccccccocccevees @ 6 
SE EN Radian 00. 06eeavweswesseutensers @i7 
EEE nus eiinih 0460-00 ans aap eee ceveewuecee’ @ 3% 
8 RS er TT re te te és @13 
EE . 0:66 ee Rewe.ss ki sees (40ebseees seed wah @l5 
4 Do yee ake ec wpas ta nierobd Cau we wee @12% 
DE ‘cwdudinb os vicesecasuccueteerncucoene @1i7 
SN SEU é ccccncadbuecee verses vanes @13% 
SAUSAGE. 
Gobumitn Cloth Molegees cise sis cieessccses @i2 
Bologna, large, long, round, in casings.... @12% 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 
Carcass Beef. 





8), eS. a ee a @14% 
ee RE Oe ee ee see @13% 
Blood, Liver and Headcheese.......... «+--ll @11L&% 
ren Gack eee ake bhGe~ness.caie~ : @15% 
ee MID, 519 05.4 cin naatarnentalcwe dk’be @14% 
Luncheon Sausage, cloth paraffine.......... @16 
New England Sausage..:...........c..ee0. @19% 
Compressed Luncheon Sausage ............ @19% 
Special Compressed Ham ............0. oae @19% 
I eh aa sk dno where eeeretel @i6 
Boneless Butts in casings ........... eee —@a@— 
ee te ee eee @21 
eR GRD nc. kata actcdecscccencectaie @13% 
Ne NE in oe cing occ cs emeeenawe woos @13 
Country Smoked Sausage ....... eadbbe esse @16 
R.A ee ae @16% 
ork Sausage, bulk or link................. @13% 
Pe NI, GS . Teneo cc civesccccscces @14 
a Ee ee ee @ 8% 
OI NE ne cao cicewiocewaniesabeenouwes @16% 
Delienteasem F.ent 2... ccccccccccccce @12% 
BERNE: TH tbs Kctwbccvereansisenss 20 
Summer Sausage. 
Best Gamma. BH. C. (OW) vccsiavecececceses —a— 
German Sslami (new) ...... COCRSeeCees oC” @25% 
SORTER UIE tc weccaccce Bp pe eee @27 
SUE cac.w's tio Awa yee ata sna eens @21% 
PE, DOU bnenddeseedecnsens owe —@— 
NEE \cerea Gade bo enauanee uane sue cvceccce @24 
—" in Oil. 
Smoked, large cans, 50..... 


Smoked, sinall cans, 20. 

Bologna, large cans, Mii ccc 

Bologna, small cans, 2))...... 

Frankfort, lurge cans, 50....... 

Frankfort, small cans, 20...... ee 

VINEGAR PICKLED Goons. 

Pickled Pigs’ Feet, in 200-Ib. barrels.......... $11.75 

Pickled Plain Tripe, in 200-lb. barrels.......... 8.40 

ickled H. C. Tripe, in 200-Ib. barrels.......... 12.50 

Piekled Ox Lips, in 200-Ib. barrels............. _—_ 

Pickled Pigs’ Snouts, in 200-Ib. barrels........ 17.25 

Sheep Tongues, Short Cut, barrels........... .. 41.50 

CORNED, BOILED AND ROAST BEEF. 

Per doz. 

We: 8, BS Gam OO COORiccsccs. caeuvaauene ecesee $2.50 

We. B. 1 GF FJ GOS, WW COED... coccccccceccvescses, GIS 

We. G, 2 Gee. GP GRER. ccccccccccce cvccccccecces SOD 

ne ef SU Nee bv seiceeses: QUT 

EXTRACT OF BEEF. 

2-oz. jars, 1 doz. In hox........... 
4-oz. jars, 1 dez. in hox... 
8-oz. jars, % doz. in tox....... 
16-oz. jars, % Se Te WE. ccavccooewe 
ae | eee: eee"; 5 per 1b. 

BARREIED BEEF AND PORK. 

Estra Piate Beef, 200-Ib. barrels.......... @23.00 
eo See re er eer @22.00 
es eS rere ee @23.00 
ek ear er eee ee @22.00 
Reef Hamer (220 Ibs. to bbl.)..........-0. —@— 

I I ahi 4.5.5 505. 5d gree. dsc Sas @24.00 
|, SS Ea eoes @21,.00 
A, ae oe eae @24.00 
io ES eae oe @24.50 
ee eee - a @19.50 

LARD. 

Pure leaf. kettle rendered, per Ib, tes..... @12% 
SY GUE Verte wewevsb sic obese caecesuet ° @a11y% 
Lard, sunstitute, tes. ...ccceses sececkseees @ 8% 
eh, SEE 4s accu amoveruniaios RGaeos @ &% 
Cooking oll, per gal., Im barrels........... aso 

Cooks’ and bakers’ shortening, tubs........ @11% 

Barrels. “ec. over tlerces, half barrels, We. over 
tierces; tubs and pails, 10 to &0 Ibs., %c. to 1c. over 
tierces. 

BUTTERINE. 
1 to 6, natural color, solids, f. o. b. Chi- 

WUD |. ones coas cen cih cer ccetaccetencteces 1514 @22 
Cartons, rolis or printa, 1 Th... ..cccccccecs 161%4@23 
Cartons. rolls or prints, 2@5 Ibs.......... 16 @22% 
Shortenings, 30@6)) Ib. tubs................ 124%,@15% 


DRY SALT MEATS. 


(Boxed. Loose are Yc. leas.) 

Clear Boelifean; 76G)I8 OU. «.< .ocscscessicce @15 

Clear Bellies, 18@20 avg........... aso es @14% 
et he de Se ee @14% 
2 8. Ree ee @i1% 
oe i ee er re ae @a11% 
CEN TEU whicccnae de otex dic dcc.cectentves @10% 
DORON ecinansonds cout-v nee haie + ecdee Henke @ 9% 


Bacon meats, %c. to le. more. 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 


ee a 2 eee ee ee @18 

i ee ee” eee eee eee @17% 
agg a SEE EES EL eee. ere @18% 
Calas. 4@6 Ibs., avg. weeveds ens eseicbece @13% 
Calas, 6un12 Ibs. QUE. cbcccvctocsocks Reine @13% 
New York Shoulders, &@12 lbs., avg....... @15% 
Rreakfant. Bact, GAee Pesce ccdasedecesece @26% 
Wide. 19@12 avg., and strip. 5@6 avg. @20% 
Wide. 6@S avz., and strip, 3@4 avg...... @22% 
Rib Bavon. wide. £@12, strip, 4@6 avg.... @14% 
oe eg ee re. eee @28% 
co eee eer shan eed @30% 
TOG THE PRED ccc ccccsecsancseabees @27% 
ie ee @26 

a a ree eee @25% 
CNG TRNNENEE MI. s 6:56 nics cccaccgeupes os @26% 
OREN: EE | tiencnc cowsktewceceesaue tad @20 

Cooked Loin Rolls .......... esocscececs @382 

Cooked Rolled Shoulder .................. @19% 








SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
F. 0. B. CHICAGO. 











SG OE CME, Sewianveve’ cencsatcn ae bOkns @20 
ST ME tuk cecwnacitepeln sedkeesen eens @26 
I TE iti hic Baud e Gabe baw ae eaeior @68 
Beef bungs, per piece ..... aenene seus @25 
OS gE eee eer beeewe @ 8 
Beef. bladders, medium .........sseesseees @55 
Beef bladders, small, per doz............. @80 
Hog casings, free of salt..........essee0+ @70 
Bog midGles, Per Got .cccoccvecescccccccce @10 
Beg SERS, CEPR - oc vvcdccvcccceccccsccce @1 
Hog bungs, large, mediums..... éouseatars @10 
Hog bungs, prime aa’ cote iinineye @7 
Hog bungs, tarrow o+ee0eeneéege @4 
Imported wide sheep casings oSeececesencne @1.15 
Imported medium wide sheep casings........ @1.05 
Imported medium sheep casings............ @90 
Hog stomachs, per piece .......+eseeeeses 7 
FERTILIZERS. 

Defed Dhend, per GME .i.cc ccc ccwccss 3.00 @ 3.05 
Fe eae errr rr 2.60 @ 2.90 
Concentrated tankage ............... 2.25 @ 2.35 
Ground tankage, 12% 5 and 10c. 
Ground tankage, 11% 2.75 and 10c, 
Ground tankage, & and 25%........ 5 and 10c. 
Crushed tankage, 9 and 20%....... . and 10c. 
Ground tankage, 6% and 30%........... 20.00@ 21.50 
Ground rawhone, per ton..............++ 25.00@27.00 
Ground steam bone, per ton............. 21.00@21.25 
Unground tankage, per ton less than ground @50c. 


HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 


Horns, No. 1, 65@70 Ibs., aver........240.00@260.00 
Heofs, black, per ton.................. 24.00@ 28.00 
Hoofs, striped, per tou............ -..++ 30,.00@ 35.00 
Hoofs, white, per ton.................. 55.00@ 60.00 


Flat shin bones, 40 Ibs. ave., per ton... 70.00@ 75.00 
Round shin bones, 38-40 Ibs. av., per ton 75.00@ £0.00 
Round shin bones, 50-52 Ibs, av., per ton 80.00@ 90.00 
Long thigh bones, 90-95 Ibs, av., per ton £5.00@ 95.00 








Skulls, jaws and knuckles, per ton..... 26.00@ 30.00 
LARD. 
PRS DHCRR, COM ois cc ei ecto c csc cweses @ 10% 
PESO WHOM. TORNR i.e ccaciccccrcviccesses @10.17 
BEE | cir siciee's <e'y ae vos uehduwiavice tee sieeee 10%@ tr 
IE Civics Sara wis oe hnae Wreke wee Ces s 7 @ 
Mewteel WaPE 22. cccsccccccccescccevccesvoes 12% @I12% 
STEARINES 
RIND, 5 ons wind nuns ou hire ee ade eee Wem @9 
I EE UE <s.c vawe< our ste om sce vekeioeeee @ 8% 
BING. Wiisis ass kee a shige Samed sche nie wereie @ &% 
EEE | lassin ne ks wiulawe + aieh00eesnnencmanee er 7 @T% 
Grease, yellow ..........- Soaeweeae oe 5% @ 5% 
ee Ub SOE ones caceudensacteennsee -- 64H@ 6% 
OILs. 
Lard oil, winter strained, tierces.........71 @7¥ 
Extra lard oil ...... occccccccccccoscec see 70 
Extra No. 1 lard = ae . 60 62 
Tet FS WE cccceccccccse 4 @56 
No. 2 lard oil ....... ecveccocccccccccccecctn Gee 
DEO. GER, GRETR cccccesccovceccccoscovesses 12% @13 
SE CN ain Sowin'vcnciccednueieeeeenee 11% @12 
Gla SOG nccccccceceeces - 94@10% 
Neatsfoot oil, pure, bbls. 168 @70 
Acidless tallow oils, bbls............eeees “62 ae 
Cee Ge, DUE one ccasebecoouesesese veces ee ae 4.50@4.00 
BeTSR GD wcccccccccccccvcseccococcccescss CH CO 
TALLOWS 
SET wasted 4 obese ceed Sw eae a eae TK@ 7% 
NN CONE 556i «Keke eke weeeaeeee 7TK@ T™%}; 
es ED nk 44-060 bwbo knees eeeeueberel 64@ 6% 
PO TRS io one cbacccchesentennses 64L@ 6% 
a EE Pere eT rier nS 5 @6% 
TUNG iv on a0 cicnGanenmvbes eenetaeewan 4%@ 5 
a ee ee ee 5% @ 6 
GREASES. 
Sn i a. BREE erT Te he O%@ 6% 
a. te eee 64@ 6% 
NEG TEN” 8:0 0600 0ee sean eteetebereeeced 5%@ 6 
ee re mr ree ee nes - 5% @ 5% 
CVOCRTIN  ccdiccnccecusccccceccnccesscccens @ 6 
DIE a vce «.cdhes:s bick.c aweaesbe Riek ewe ey 4% @ 5% 
CO Se ee ee ee 54@ 5% 
See ee setneusseenaweeres 4%@ 5 
Cee GE cnsiveveds ss aweewmdoeeeéecennewe SE aE 
Gorbage grease ........4. RE a ee . 44@ 4% 
Glycerine, C. P. Jacek tov Cu hee egeabele sees @23 
Glycerine, Gymamite ......rccccccccccccese @ai19 
Glycerine, CrUde BORD ......cccccccccscosce @a13% 
Glycerine, candle .....cccccscccccecccecess @15 
COTTONSEED OILS. 
BD. G. Ti, BARRE bo winewcdiccins cnctacssecccuset 3414 @35 
PD. Gi Fig COR BI ccc cccesscoveccsties ee. Wee 
Soap stock, bbis.. concen., 62@650, f. a....2.12@2 2.25 
Soap stock, loose, reg., 50% r. f. @......... i? 00@1. ‘05 
COOPERAGE. 
Rath, POG DANTE. 60.000 otc esdieFevced geile 77 @so 
Oak pork barrels ........... dlses.oceceewe 82 @s8s 
CE GNIS: «6 ovine viawecye ea Semscatibontsian 1.05@1.10 
CURING MATERIALS. 
BeMeR SOCUIR cones 65.00 60045 s00c enna 9 @10 
Boracic acid, crystal to powdered.......... 7 @s 
SE. bp aRkusWewaescdee ove Geaea cows qyeeeves 3%@ 4% 
Sugar— 
WOOO, GURRUCD ie nciccece cn csecadvecdesews @ si 
Plantation; gramulated. ...<.0%.ciececscvess @ 5% 
ee, “GEE x ca !as s Ne 0 beeesecbuee @ 6 
Salt— 
Ashton, in bags, 224 IDB.......cccceeccceeees $328 
Aahton, CaP lots .....cccccccccccccccccece oe 2 
English packing, in bags, "924 BR cceencesses 1.45 
English packing, car lots...........+++. socce ae 
Michigan, granulated, car lots, per tom...... 3.2 
Michigan, medium, car lots, per tom......... 3.75 
Casing salt, bbis., 280 Ihs., 2x@8x........... 1.40 
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MEAT MARKET ARCHITECTURE 
Some Ideas on the Proper Planning of Meat Shops 


Written for The National Provisioner by A. C. Schueren. 


{EDITOR'S NOTE.—This is the seventh of a series 
of articles dealing with the architecture and fitting up 
of retail meat markets, written for The National Pro- 
visioner by an expeit in this line, who is both a prac- 
tical retail butcher and a draughtsman, Retail 
butchers who desire to bring their markets up to 
date should be able to get some excellent ideas from 
these articles. ] 

The illustration herewith shows a market 


which was laid out by a butcher himself. 
The plans were drawn up by an architect 
not very familiar with the subject of market 
arehitecture, but the writer believes that it 
is advisable to discuss this market more in 
detail. 

Looking at the illustration, one may say 
that the market is all right in every respect. 
There’ is a large refrigerator, there are dis- 
play counters, blocks, office, rails. Every- 
But 
Could this market 
not be laid out better and more convenient 
than it is? 

To illustrate this point and to afford a 
contrast, the reader will find in a succeeding 


issue a market of the exact 


thing seems to be in the right place. 
the question at issue is: 


dimensions of 
this one, and with the fixtures placed in an 
entirely different position. 


Criticism of Plan. 


The dimensions of this building are 21 x 45 
feet, and the first fault is the uneven pro- 
portion of the entire store. More room is 
given to the back part than to the front, 
and as appearance is considered in the mar- 
ket business, more 


should have been 


given to the entire market. 


room 


The office, for instance, is not in the right 
place. It is very hard for the customer to 
reach, and will probably result in some cus- 
tomers going behind the bench and up to the 
office. This habit not liked by most 
market men. 


is a 


The display counter is really placed in the 
wrong position, as anybody who enters the 
store will only get a side view of it. The 
window is old-fashioned. In the sécond il- 
lustration of this sort of market the writer 
has paid special attention to this point, as 
will be seen when the next article appears. 

The toilet and wash room in the rear of 
the market has not even a window to it. An- 
other objection is the location of the nickel- 
plated rails. There is only a small piece 
rail which is handy to the men behind the 
bench, and it reach. The 
heavy quarter rail may be in the right place, 


is very hard to 
but altogether this is not sufficient railing 
to make a display. 

Another objection which could have been 
avoided that the 
large entrance door of the refrigerator, and as 
the ice delivered from the rear of the 
building, it is entirely out of place. It is in 
the first place carried too far, and then again 
the office is in the way to allow proper room 
for filling the refrigerator. 

The reader will do well to watch for the 
next issue of The National Provisioner, where 


is ice door is above the 


is 


a market is illustrated of the same dimen- 


sions but of an entirely different layout, and 


one more in keeping with the needs of such 
a shop. 
——— 


VALUABLE TRADE INFORMATION. 


Valuable trade information may be found 
every week on the “Practical Points for the 
Trade” page. Do you make it a habit to 
study this page? 
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PLAN OF A MARKET AS 








LAID OUT BY A BUTCHER. 











October 24, 1914. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


Moses Luckman, a poultry dealer, at 141 
Monroe street, New York, N. Y., filed sched- 
ules in bankruptcy showing liabilities of 
$2,147 and no assets. 

The meat market formerly conducted by 
Russell Barr at 419 West Third street, Day- 
ton, Ohio, has been reopened by William J. 
Olt. 

Charles 8. Brewer has opened a new meat 
market at 31 High street, Hagerstown, Md. 

J. P. Evans and Terrell Donaldson have 
opened a new cold storage market at Blen- 
heim, S. C. 

A branch market has been opened at 324 
Market avenue, N., Canton, Ohio, by the 
Buehler Bros., who operate a chain of meat 
markets throughout the United States. 

R. H. Miller has sold his meat market on 
Walnut Pa., to Clarence 
Perschka. 


street, Sharon, 

Frank Swartz and Samuel Woods have pur- 
chased J. E. Buchanan’s meat market in North 
Elgin, Tex. The 
Swartz & Wood. 

Charles W. Shattuck has purchased the 
meat market at Broad and Clark streets, 
Waverly, N. Y., formerly conducted by Wil- 
liam Rhodes. The market will be in charge 
of David Bruce. 

W. T. Wheaton’s meat market on Main 
street, Searsport, Me., has been leased by 
Clifford N. Stables, of Stockton Springs, for 
the winter. 

The Western Packing Company, Spirit 
Lake, Iowa, has been purchased by H. E. Mil- 
ler. 


firm will be known as 


Mr. Miller was manager of the company 
for years, and will continue to operate it 
under the same name. 

S. L. Deal has sold his ice plant and meat 
market at New Hampton, Iowa, to John Huff- 
man. 

Smith Bros. have succeeded to the business 
of Smith & Mindel at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

H. P. McDonald has purchased the Schram 
meat market at Lewiston, Neb. 

E. O. Boston has engaged in the meat busi- 
ness at Johnson, Neb. 

R. Greer has purchased the Hansen meat 
market at Fullerton, Neb. 

E. E. Cook has disposed of his meat busi- 
ness at Benedict, Neb. 

R. Johnson has engaged in the meat busi- 
ness at Hickley, Neb. 

Thomas Higgins is about to open a new 
butcher shop in Elk Creek, Neb. 

John Gleisburg has purchased the butcher 
shop of H. E. Waugh at Surprise, Neb. 

Lew Carter has purchased the interest of 
John Barger in the Washtucna Meat Market, 
Washtuena, Wash., and is now sole proprietor. 

Wes. Nickel has opened a meat market in 
Kamiah, Ida. 

H. L. Billings has disposed of his meat mar- 
ket at Toronto, Kas., to Chas. Beardsley. 

Hop. Sanders has purchased the meat busi- 
ness of H. T. Amberg at Courtland, Kas. 

Williamson & Shamberger have purchased 
the meat business of Crigsby Brothers at 
Medicine Lodge, Kas. 

C. A. Thompson & Co. have opened up a 
new butcher shop at Broken Bow, Okla. 

J. W. Owen, Jr., is about to establish a 
slaughterhouse at Valley Falls, Kas. 

C. C. George has sold an interest in his 
meat business at Mound Valley, Kan., to Al- 
bert O. George, of Hamilton, Kan. 

Long & Sauer have succeeded to the meat 
business of Long, Sauer & McCormick at 
Atlantic, Ta. 

Jake Egley, of Holdrege, has engaged in the 
meat business at Funk, Neb. 


THE 


H. A. Sponnoble has opened his meat mar- 
ket at 386 First street, Manistee, Mich., which 
has been closed for four months. 

Frank Sanders has engaged in the meat 
business in Dowagiac, Mich. 

A. L. Heimbach has succeeded Heimbach & 
Tracy in the meat and grocery business at 
Coldwater, Mich. 

Calkins & Calkins have succeeded Calkins 
& Nichols in the meat business at Coldwater, 
Mich. 

Dodge & Schmidt have engaged in the meat 
and grocery business at Jackson, Mich. 

Thompson & Webb’s meat market at Hazel- 
hurst, Ga., was destroyed by fire with a loss 
of $1,000. 

C. H. Huber’s butcher shop at 112 East 
Broadway, Council Bluffs, Iowa, has been pur- 
chased by Frank J. Krumenacher. 

A meat market to be known as the White 
Meat Market will be opened at 205 West 
Fifth street, Okmulgee, Okla., by John Beck, 
who has been with the Central Market for 
six years. 

M. L. Argo has traded his grocery store 
and meat market in Mexico, Mo., for 160 acres 
of land in western Kansas. The new pro- 
prietor is E. T. Stark, of Huntsville. The 
business will be conducted by Mr. Stark’s 
son, Frank. 

Mr. Ronald Schmitz will open a meat mar- 
ket at 1395 St. Nicholas avenue, New York 
City. 


———*§e—_—_ 


CLERK ON THE WITNESS STAND. 


How much would you get, Mr. Clerk, if 
you were your own employer? 

How much could you afford to pay yourself 
if you signed the pay checks? 

How valuable an employee would you con- 
sider yourself if you were the boss? 

How hard would it be to fill your shoes 
if you suddenly departed ? 

Are you essential to the welfare of the 
store you work in? 

Do you sell goods or just pass them over 
the counter? 

Are you an ornament or just a member of 
the army of Mr. Dust? 

What can you tell about goods that cus- 
tomers do not already know? 

What do you do when there’s nothing to 
do? 

Do you think that each sale you make en- 
titles you to a vacation? 

Does your employer regard you as an asset 
or a liability? 

If you record all your qualities would the 
ledger balance? 

Do you deserve more than you get, or get 
more than you deserve? 

Do you hold the long distance loafing 
record? 

Is your mental energy used in dodging work 
or in creating work? 

Are you a producer or just a pay-drawing 
machine ? 

Do you know yourself better than others 
know you? 

Can you tell how your own wheels revolve? 

Did you ever carefully study your own mo- 
tives or action? 

Are your words and actions the result of 
a definite plan? 

Stand off a distance and size yourself up. 
Do you admire the chap who spends your 
money ?—Canadian Grocer. 


—— 
VALUE OF QUICK SERVICE. 


Quick service is an important factor in 
modern business. This is an impatient age, 
and everywhere people want rapid and at 
the same time efficient service. The railroad 
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company that furnishes the quickest service 
to its patrons is the one that gets the busi- 
ness. In the same way all down the line, 
rapidity is valued. Every merchant finds this 
to be true in his business. 

The merchant should aim to be able to 
serve customers quickly. There is a double 
value to this. Customers appreciate it, and it 
also allows a larger number of customers 
to be handled in a given time. Many mer- 
chants by the introduction of a little system 
could greatly improve service, both in the 
store and in the matter of delivery. 

Quick service and the elimination of lost 
time without a sacrifice of efficiency, form a 
solid foundation for growth, increased profits 
and success for any merchant, whatever the 
size of his business. Sometimes to secure it 
requires the expenditure of a little money 
for the necessary equipment, but no progres- 
sive merchant can afford to withhold the 
service that the public demands.—Exchange. 


$85.00 
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Model No. 


25 


No. 12 Chopper, % Horse 
Power Motor, 31% lbs. per 
minute. Noiseless, Hand- 
some, Fully Guaranteed. 


We still have some good 
territory for live dealers. 


Catalog 913 N describes 
our full line. 


Coles Mfg. Co, 


23d and Oxford Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





















T. H. Heyman, head of the beef and branch 


house department of Morris & Company, is 
in town this week. 

The West Side the New York 
Master Butchers’ Association will hold its an- 


Branch of 


nual ball and reception at Palm Garden, De- 
cember 20. 

Swift & Company’s sales of beef in New 
York City 


average as 


for the week ending October 17 
beef, 11.30 
imported beef, 11.15 cents per pound. 


follows: Domestic 


cents; 


Market New 
incorporated by J. 
and W. 
with a 


The Karryhome 
7am, Be ¥en 
Lowenstein, R. 
New York 
$100,000. 


Company, 
has been 
Lotta 


City, 


Hauser, all of 


capital stock of 


A number of retail butchers are expected 
to appear before Mayor Mitchel soon to pro- 
test 
pointment is sought with the Mayor for this 


against free public markets. An ap- 


purpose on Monday, October 26. 


Loeffler, of 
died at his 


Lorenz Brooklyn, a_ retired 
butcher, October 17. He 
was born in Germany sixty “Seven years ago, 
had Brooklyn for 


He is survived by a widow, three sons 


home 


and lived in twenty-two 
years. 


and four daughters, 


Mrs. 
spector in Mayor Mitchel’s Bureau of Weights 


Katharine Hoenlein, confidential in- 
and Mea’sures,: announces that of thirty-two 
retail butchers questioned: by her as to the 
establishment of a city abattoir, municipally 
the 
thought it would’ benefit retailers and public 


manhaged, twenty-six favored idea and 


both, three condemned the idea as useless and 
two’ were doubtful the 
plan and one would ‘not express an opinion. 


unnecessary, about 


A. H: 


States and Canada of Campania Sansinena De 


Benjamin is the agent in the United 


Carnes Congeladas, of ®¥yoentina and Uru- 
guay, with main office at %éStone street, New 
York City. The 
Montevideo and supplies full cargoes of frozen 
beef and British, 
Italian 
to quote on full cargoes either for New York 


company also operates in 


mutton to French and 


governments, Mr. Benjamin is ready 


or any part of this continent. 


The following is a report of the number of 
pounds of meat, fish, poultry and game seized 
and destroyed in the city of New York during 
1914, 
by the New York City Department of Health: 


the week ending Saturday, October 17, 


Meat.—Manhattan, 1,903 Ilbs.; Brooklyn, 
16,258 lbs.; the Bronx, 15 lbs.; Queens, 32 
Ibs.; total, 18,207 Ibs. Fish.—Manhattan, 
15,889 lbs. Poultry and game.— Manhattan, 
4.717 lbs.: Brooklyn, 5 lbs.: the Bronx, 103 


lbs.: total, 4.825 Ibs. 


Cosmopolitan Garden is the new name un- 
der which the large store formerly occupied 
by Stern Brothers on Twenty-third 
between Fifth Sixth 
known when present plans for its remodeling 
The 


plans for its use are similar to Covent Garden 


street 


and avenues, will be 


have been carried out. building and 
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in London, the world famous public market. 
There will be over sixty booths on the first 
three floors, then a mezzanine for offices. 
The fourth floor will be a huge restaurant 
and dining room, while the top floor and roof 
will be devoted to sea products and horticul- 
Albert A. Ash- 
ford, who has been pushing the project, says 
the estate the deal been 
definitely closed, and that half the available 
booths have rented. He 


open the market by May 1, 1915. 


tural products, respectively. 


real end of has 


been expects to 


“ 
—-— -e—- 


FISH AS A SUPPLEMENT TO MEAT. 

That the meat supply of the world is en- 
tirely inadequate to demands is a statement 
which admits of no argument. For several 
years past there kas been a steady advance 
in meat prices in this and other countries, 
and all of the agitation of the question and 
velumes which have been written on it have 
failed in making any impression on the facts. 

When one considers the enormous produc- 
in the United States, it would 
seem that there should be sufficient for all at 


reasona ble priees - 


tion of meat 


but when we place over 
against production the still more enormous 
demand, inereased cost is a most natural 
sequence, 

It is undeniably true that the American 
people as a whole eat more meat than they 
need, and in spite of the cost refuse to culti- 
vate a taste for other foods the elements of 
which are the same or produce the same re- 
sults in flesh and energy as do meats. 

It is useless to investigate and legislate 
against rising food costs, when supply and 
demand are so at variance as is the case with 
meats. The thing to do is adopt the philoso- 
phy of “One Simple John Tompkins.” as illus- 
trated in his cheerful remark: 

For why should I grumble and murmer, he 
said; 
If I cannot get meat, I can surely get bread. 

There is no dearth of food in this country. 
The difficulty 


eat the same kinds of 


is everyone seems to want to 


food. We as a people 
have not taken kindly to cheese, although we 


And the 
both of 


consume more now than formerly. 
Yet 


classes of food can be utilized to almost com- 


same is trne as to fish. these 
pletely take the place of meat in a well-bal- 
diet. 

The first publication of the United States 


Department of Agriculture in connection with 


anced 


its investigations of fish and fish products 
It is entitled “Supple- 
menting Our Food Supply With Fish,” and 
is from the pen of M. E. 


has just been made. 


Pennington, chief 
of the food research laboratory, in Philadel- 
Dr. Pen- 


nington begins by reminding us that “Meat 


phia, of the Bureau of Chemistry. 


shortage was an old problem to other nations 
when our nation was in its infancy,” a sim- 
ple statement that may be “news” to some of 
those who are so vigorously discussing the 
“unprecedented” condition existing at the 
present time. 

Calling attention to the popular but er- 
roneous belief entertained by so many of our 


people that fish does not furnish us with as 
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high grade material as beef, Dr. Pennington 
presents the following table, which indicates 


an encouraging similarity in protein content: 


Per 

cent. of 

Kind of meat. protein. 
Beef, loin, medium..... 17.9 
a eo tre ara gc ences 17.0 
Beef, round, medium 19.7 
Leg of mutton......... 17.9 
Neck of mutton..... 16.4 
SOUR DOE CRODD. oo i. siccecccciawses 16.1 
MN AS cid octets ie No rd nies eae & 14.8 
Per 

cent. of 

Kind of fish. protein. 
Bass, black ..... 20.0 
Rn ee 18.8 
YO ree ee eee sere 18.1 
Flouder, whole ........ 13.8 
Haddock 16.7 
ERO C TELE ee 18.0 
Lake trout 17.3 
Mackerel 18.1 
Weakfish pe Ey 17.3 
Whitefish, whole 22.2 


European countries have given practical en- 
couragement to their fish industries, and to 
the education of their people to the value of 
foed. 


consumption 


fish as a This has greatly stimulated 


and increased output. As a 
matter of fact, on the whole it is the foreign- 
born population of the United States who 
constitute the large proportion of fish eaters 
in this country. 

One of the reasons why the American peo- 
ple are not more appreciative of fish is the 
lack of ability on the part of the American 
housewife to properly cook the food. Dr. 
Pennington, touching upon this subject, says: 

“The person who has enjoyed the appetiz- 
ing and satisfying fish served so universally 
in Europe, or even in New Orleans, finds a 
woeful lack of ability on the part of the 
the best 
vantage even the high-class fish, and a hope- 
the 


many 


American cook to utilize to ad- 


less when less desirable 


The 
sauces that add flavor and piquancy are un- 


incompetence 


varieties are used, attractive 


known. The many accessory dishes, such as 


salads, croquettes, pates, etc., that may be 
made from fish are never considered. A very 
great gain would accrue to this nation if 


some agency would follow the example of 


Germany and institute classes in the art of 
cooking fish.” 

After considering the subject from all its 
favorable aspects, and calling attention to 
the neecssity for eating more fish, there is 
one very important phase of the matter which 
vitally affects the prospects of the fish indus- 
try in this country. Jt is found in this single 
sentence from the report: 

“For uncertainty of harvest, however, fish- 


ing exceeds even the most unreliable crops 


with which agriculture has to deal.” When 
all is said and done, food production is very 
largely a commercial proposition. No one 


cares to lend their efforts to engage in any 
industry that does not “pay.” And to be 
If it were only 
a matter of educating the body of consumers 
to the value and palatableness of fish as food, 
the task would not be so difficult. But when 
coupled with the fact that too often the in- 


candid we can’t blame them. 
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dustry is disastrously unprofitable to those 
engaged in it and for natural causes over 
which man has no control, the situation be- 
comes more complicated. 

Yet, as Dr. Pennington says in conclusion: 

“Fish is now the poor man’s food in the 
United States. To it, more than to any 
other nitrogen-rich product, must we look for 
a food supply to supplement the meat which 
we can not hope to have in the future as in 
the past, either in price or in quantity. All 
food taken from the sea is a net gain to 
the land. This food in no way impoverishes 
the soil, and in fact adds to the fertilizing 
elements of the country. On the other hand, 
food raised on the land necessarily takes ele- 
ments from the soil, and this tends to im- 
poverish the fertility of our farms unless the 
elements withdrawn are artificially restored. 
This is true of every animal raised for meat 


purposes, although, of course, the depletion 
of the soil on which meat animals are fed 


is not so direct as when corn or some other 
product is raised and shipped away to be 
consumed in some distant section. There is, 
moreover, a limit as to the amount that can 
The fish in the 
seas, on the other hand, feed and breed un- 


be produced on the land. 


aided and practically in unlimited numbers. 
Like many another of our resources, we have 
not yet begun to fathom the value of the 
fish in our waters. Only time and _ neces- 
sity what they to 


nation.”—The American Food Journal. 


will teach mean our 


os 
fe -— 


KEPT GOOD FOR EIGHTEEN YEARS. 

In these days when several States are en- 
acting laws which would prohibit cold stor- 
age of meat for more than a year, it is in- 
teresting to read of beef stored eighteen years 
without deterioration. The history of this 
hind quarter of beef is as interesting as is 
valuable the testimony it gives by a practical 
test that the 
if the storage is of a proper kind and that 


time of storage is immaterial 
the condition of the meat at time of expos- 
ing for sale is the only sane test of whether 
The 
facts in this case are recorded in the Chicago 


or not its sale should be permitted. 
Breeders’ Gazette as follows: 

In July a hindquarter of frozen beef was 
exhibited at Smithfield market, London, that 
had been shipped by John Cooke & Company 
from their Redbank freezing works, Brisbane, 
Australia, in February, 1896, and sold by W. 
Weddell & to Wills & 
Company, military contractors, Malta, who 


Company, London, 


retained it in cold storage there for experi- 


mental purposes until the government of 
Britain took over their warehouse some 


months ago, when the hindquarter was sent 
on to London. The meat, although somewhat 
faded in outward appearance, was on inspec- 
tion in Smithfield, found to be still sweet and 
sound and “had lost but little if any of its 
nutriment.” 

The system of refrigeration employed dur- 
the the 
process, and the cold store was insulated with 


ing period was brine circulation 
flake charcoal. 

The beef came to London from T. G. Raw- 
lings, food inspector to the British navy at 
Malta, who wished his friend, Dr. T. Dunlop 
Young, the veterinary inspector to the cor- 
poration of London, to go into the scientific 
and the practical. side of “long distance” and 
long period refrigeration. The hindquarter 
had been kept at the central market’s cold 


stores in Smithfield and I have just received 
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use of 


unbiased. 


Our experts are at your service. 
problem. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co 


Atlanta Cleveland Newark 
Baltimore Columbus New Orleans 
Boston Denver New York 
Buffalo Detroit Omaha 
Chicago Galveston Philadelphia 
Cincinnati Indianapolis Pittsburgh 
Kansas City Portland 
Los Angeles’ St. Louis 
Louisville Salt Lake City 
Memphis San Francisco 
Milwaukee Seattle 
m= £ Minneapolis Toledo 





A Poorly Insulated Cold Storage Plant Eats 
Into Your Profits 


_ We can point to plants that are saving hundreds of dollars yearly since they 
discarded obsolete methods and installed modern scientific systems based on the 


Ji Insulating Materials 


These materials possess the highest insulating efficiency. 
every approved insulating material known to science, our recommendations are 


Our engineers have supervised installations amounting to hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, in the largest cold storage houses, ice plants, breweries, etc. 
Each of these installations means bigger profits for the owners. 





As they include 


Write our nearest Branch about your 


J-M Pure Cork Sheet 2750 





the official findings of a scientific test under- 
taken by Dr. S. Rideal, the food inspector to 


the London Meat Importers’ Association. He 
has put on record the following statement: 
“From my detailed examinations of the 


hindquarter of Queensland beef which was 
killed in 1896, and which has now been in cold 
for I am the 
opinion that the beef has undergone remark- 
ably little change during that period, The 
analysis of the beef tea extracts obtained 


storage eighteen years, of 


from this meat are very similar to those ob- 
tained English beef, and from 
Queensland meat killed in 1897 and examined 


from fresh 
by me at that time after having been hard 
frozen for about four months. This is an in- 
dication that the dietetic value of the meat 
has not been impaired by time. 

“The fibers 
tion of samples taken from the buttock and 
rump appeared normal, with a few distorted 


under a microscopic examina- 


filaments, such as occur in ordinary fresh 
Statements to the effect that meat 
under cold storage for a period longer than a 


meat. 


year brings about changes which render it 
unfit for consumption have been disproved 
by the investigation. 

“The prolonged effect of cold storage has 
increased the extractive figure (that is, the 
readiness with which beef gives up its es- 
sence in beef tea), but there is no indication 
of putrefaction taking place at this low tem- 
perature and the meat was consumed, even 
after eighteen years, without any signs of 
dietetic disturbance.” 

\? 


—to—_— 


RETAILERS ARE “NOT GUILTY.” 
The United States Government has failed 
to fix the responsibility for the increase in 
prices and of the cost of living as a result of 
the investigation 
which it has been making. 
throughout 
the blame 


expensive 
It sent an army 
the United 
lay: 


extensive and 


of special agents 
States 


These special agents were “good fellows,” 


to*° ascertain where 


well-meaning and able, but when they reached 


a town, to use an old expression, “they were 
looking two ways for Sunday.” 
not which way to turn or what to do. 


They knew 
The 





information which they had to work upon 
Was not only meager but wrong entirely. 
They had the wrong names on their lists. 
They were not directed to right sources. They 
went wrong generally. They found nothing, 
The net re- 
sult is that the responsibility for the increase 
in prices has not been fixed, nor is the gov- 
ernment any nearer to a solution of the diffi- 
culty. This is about the usual outcome of 
government investigations in this country 
where the government investigates but does 
not remedy. 


and even that was erroneous. 


We are glad to say, however, that one 
thing is admitted, and that is that the fault 
does not lie with the retail grocer, and that 
the government exonerates him from collu- 
sion to raise food prices. 

We make this announcement this early 
in order that our readers may know that the 
grocer has been exonerated, for if we wait 
until the appearance of the government re- 
port the retail grocers would be held in sus- 


pense, probably until about 1920—N. E. 
Grocer & Tradesman. 
ore eee 


WHY YOU SHOULD KEEP A FILE. 


In connection with the practical trade in- 
formation published every week on page 18, 
The National Provisioner is frequently in re- 
ceipt of letters from subscribers who recall 
having seen something interesting or im- 
portant in a previous issue of this publica- 
tion, but they have mislaid the copy and 
want the information repeated. The Na- 
tional Provisioner offers the suggestion that 
if every interested subscriber would keep a 
file of The National Provisioner he would 
be able to look up a reference at once on 
any matter which might come up, and thus 
avoid delay. A carefully arranged index of 
the important items appearing in our col- 
umns is published every six months, and 
with this and a binder, which The National 
Provisioner will furnish, the back numbers 
of the papers may be neatly kept and quickly 
referred to for information. 

The binder is new, and is the handiest and 
most practical yet put on the market, and 
it costs less than the old binder, too! It is 
finished in vellum de luxe and leather, with 
gold lettering, and sells for $1. It may be 
had upon application to The National Pro- 
visioner, 116 Nassau street, New York. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 
Good to choice native steers..........+.+- $7.50@9.60 
COE. «ictvedieeeteds 6.00@7.40 
4.25@7.25 


Poor to fair native 
Oxen and stags 
Bulls 

Sr, SNE Vo cia dant cccudes stent eseusveceeye 2.75@6.00 
Good to choice native steers one year ago. 7.65@8.85 


LIVE CALVES. 
Live veal, common to choice, per 100 lbs. 8.50@12.62% 
Live veal, calves, culls 7.50@ 8.00 
Live calves, buttermilks, per 100 lbs... -—@— 
Live veal calves, grassers, per 100 lbs.. @ 5.50 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Live lambs, ordinary to good 7.50@ 8.40 
Live lambs, culls 
Live lambs, yearlings @ 6.00 
Live sheep, common te fair, ewes........ 3.50@ 5.00 


LIVE HOGS. 
8.15@8.30 
8.20@8.30 
8.30@8.40 


Hogs, medium 
Hogs, 140 lbs. 
Pigs 


Rough 7.00@7.15 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
native heavy 
native light 
common to fair 
WESTEKN DRBSSED BEEF. 
native heavy 
Choice native light 
Native, common to fair 
Choice Western, heavy 
Choice Western, light 
Common to fair Texas 
Good to choice heifers 
Common to fair heifers 
Cooke cows 
Common to fair cows 
Flieshy Bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 


Western. 


Ohoice, 
Choice, 
Native, 


QOhoice 


City. 
@20 
@18 
@14 
@22 
@21 
@16 

174%@18 

16 @17 

138 @15 
@i4 
@13% 
@12% 
@15 
@l4 
@13 


hinds and ribs 
hinds and ribs 
hinds and ribs 
rounds 
rounds 
rounds 


chucks 
chucks 


DRESSED CALVES. 
city dressed, good to prime, per Ib.. 
Veals, country dressed, per Ib 
Western calves, choice 
Western calves, fair to good 
Western calves, common 
Grassers and buttermilks 


@19 
@18 
@1T 
@16 
@15 
@13 


@10% 
@11% 
@11% 
@12% 
@12% 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Spring lambs, choice 
Lambs, choice 
Lambs, good 
Lambs, medium to good 
Sheep, choice 
Sheep, medium to good 
Sheep, culls 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Hogs, 


heavy 

180 Ibs. 
160 lbs. 
140 Ibs. 


@14% 
@14 
@13 
@12 
@l1 
@10 
@9 


PROVISIONS. 
(Jobbing Trade.) 
Smoked hams, 10 Ibs. avg 
Smoked hams, 12 to 14 Ibs. 
Smoked hams, 14 to 16 Ibs. 
Smoked picnics, light 
Smoked picnics, heavy 


Smoked shoulders 

Smoked bacon, boneless 

Smoked bacon (rib in) 

Dried beef sets 

Smoked beef tongue, per Ib.........-++e+05 
Pickled bellies, heavy 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 
Presh pork loins, City ...ccces-cccccccccce 
Fresh pork loins, Western 
Fresh pork tenderloins 
Frozen pork tenderloins 
Shoulders, city 
Shoulders, Western 
Butts, regular 
Butts, boucless 
Fresh hams, city 
Fresh hams, Western 
Fresh picnic hams 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
Round shin bones, avg. 48 to SO Ibs. 


Flat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 Ibs. per 
100 pcs. 
Black hoofs, per ton 


White hoofs, 
Thigh bones, 
100 pes. 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. 


BUTCHERS’ SUNDRIES. 
Fresh steer tongues @14\%c. a pound 
Fresh cow tongues @12%c. a pound 
Calves’ heads, scalded @Wc. aplece 
Sweetbreads, veal @100c. a pair 
Sweetbreads, beef @30c. a pound 
Calves’ livers @25c. a pound 
Beef kidneys @i2c. apiece 
Mutton kidneys @ 3c. apiece 
Livers, beef @12%c. a pound 
Oxtails @10c. apiece 
@ 8c. a pound 
@30c. a pound 
@30c. a pound 
@ &%c. a pair 
@iTc. «a pound 
@12%c. a pound 


avg. 


and over, No. 1’s.. 
and over, No. 2’s.. 


and over, No. 3’s.. @ 75.00 


Rolls, beef 

Tenderloin, beef, Western ...... 
Lambs’ fries evececcece eeccece 8 
Extra lean pork trimmings.......16 
Blade meat 


BUTCHERS’ FAT. 
Ordinary shop fat ...... eccccecece wcccccece 
Suet, fresh and heavy .......... eesonectes 
Shop bones, per cwt........... nedeneeesees 25 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
Sheep, imp., wide, per bundle 
Sheep, imp., medium, per bundle 
Sheep, domestic, wide, per bundle 
Sheep, domestic, medium, per bundle 
Sheep, domestic, narrow med., per bundle. 
Hog, American, free of salt, tcs. or bbls., 
per th, £. @ 6. Mew WesB. ccccccece eevee 
Hog, extra narrow selected, per Ib 
Hog, middles 
Beef rounds, domestic, per set, f. o. b. Chi- 
cago 
Beef rounds, export, per set, f. o. b. New 


Beef 
Beef 
Beef 
Beef 
Beef 


bungs, piece, f. o. b. New York 
middles, per set, f. o. b. New York.... 
middles, per set, f. o. b. Chicago 
weasands, per 1,000, No. 1s 
weasands, per 1,000, No. 2s 


SPICES. 


Pepper, 
Pepper, 
Pepper, 
Pepper, 
Allspice 
Cinnamon 
Coriander 


Sing., white 
Sing., black 
Penang, white 


Crude 
Refined 
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GREEN CALFSEKINS. 

No. 1 skins 

No. 2 skins 

MO, BS GRID .ccccccccccccccccccccccccoecce 
Branded skins 
Ticky skins 
Re. 1 B. M. akins....... eeeseve cocccccvece 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


Coe emer eee e reser er eseseee eee 


Be Ms. UO dev csovevccéccncnenacs 
1 kips, 14-18 ....... beseeewcseceeseeses 
He. B Ripe, B68 ccccccccccccs 

No. 

No. 

No. 1, heavy kips, 18 and over..... 
No. 2, heavy kips, 18 and over 
Branded kips 

Heavy branded kips ..... evrevve baeee 
We GED cncecoedessone 

Heavy ticky kips 


DRESSED POULTRY. 


FRESH KILLED. 
Turkeys— 
Western, spring, average 
Western, old, per Ib 
Chickens— 
Broilers, 
Broilers, 


@22 
@20 


Western, milk-fed 
Western, 
Western, dry-pkd., 
bbls. 
Western, dry-pkd., 
bbls. @l7 
Western dry-pkd., milk-fed, 2%4@3 Ibs., 
bbls. 15% @16 
Fowl—Dry packed, i2 to box— 
Western boxes, 48 to 55 Ibs. to doz., dry- 
picked 
Western boxes, 36 to 42 lbs. to doz., dry- 


@20 


@18 


Fowl—bbls.— 
Western, dry-pkd., 4 lbs., avg 17%@18 
Southern and S. W., dry-pick., avg. best.16 @16%4% 
Other Poultry— 
Old Cocks, per Ib. 
Squabs, prime, white, 10 Ibs. to doz., per 


@i7 


Chickens 


Fowls, choice 


@18 
@18 
@14 


Geese, per Ib. 


Creamery, extras (92 score) @32 
Creamery (higher, scoring lots) 

Creamery, Firsts 

Process, Extras 

Process, Firsts 


Fresh gathered, extra fine 

Fresh gathered, extra firsts 

Fresh gathered, firsts 

Fresh gathered, seconds 

Fresh gathered, dirties, No. 1 

Fresh gathered, checks, good to prime 


FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
BASIS, NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Concentrated tankage, Chicago 
Bone meal, steamed, per ton 21.75 @22.00 
Bone meal, raw, per ton............ 25.00 @28.00 
Hoof meal, per unit, Chicago @ 2.70 
Dried blood, West, high grade, 

f. o. b. Chicago, prompt @ 3.10 
Dried blood, f. o. b. New York @ 3.15 
Nitrate of soda—spot @ 1.9 
Bone black, discard, sugar house del. 

@21.00 
and 10c. 


@ 2.75 


3.00 


New York 

Dried tankage, N. Y., 11 to 12 per 
cent. ammonia, f. o. b. New York 

Tankage, 11 and 15 p. c., f. o. b. 
Chicago, prompt 

Garbage tankage, f. o. b. New York. 

Fish scrap, dried, 11 p. c. ammonia 
and 15 p. c. bone phosphate, de- 
livered, Baltimore 

Foreign fish guano, testing 13@14% 
ammonia and about 10% B. Phos- 
Lime, c. 1. f. Charleston and New- 
port News 

Wet, acidulated, 7 p. c. ammonia per 
ton, f. o. b. factory (35c. per unit 
available phos. acid) nominal@2.95 and 35c. 

Sulphate ammonia gas, for shipment, 

@ 2.70 


3.25 


2.90 and 0c. 
7.00 @ 7.50 


3.15 and 10c. 


3.30 and 10c. 


per 100 Ibs., guar., 25%.. 
Sulphate ammonia gas, per 

@ 2.65 

per 2,000 lbs., f. o. b. Charleston. . 50 @ 7.70 

So. Carolina phosphate rock, undried, 


GPC, GORE, Wh. cccecccoccesescece 
So. Carolina phosphate rock, ground, 
6. 
f. o. b. Ashley River, per 2,240 lbs. 3.50 @ 3.75 
The same, dried seeeeees — 3.75 @ 4.00 





